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PREFACE. 


■" ■ t O » -'■■■* 

Tite tyi^ewritten copj^ of this Journal was received 
by me from the late Mr V H Jackson, who had 
intended to edit it himself, but was prevented from 
carrying out the task by the heavy additional duties 
devolving upon him in connexion with the establish¬ 
ment of the new Science CoHege and the new 
University buildings at Patna. This pressure of 
work and his final break-down in 1927, followed by 
his sad and untimely death in January 1928, prevented 
him from sending me any notes except a few remarks 
on the hot springs visited by Buchanan, pencilled 
on the type-script, which I have incorporated in the 
foot-notes to the Journal under the dates 21st March 
and 8th April, 1811. 

For some twenty years Mr Jackson had, among 
other subjects of research to which he devoted atten¬ 
tion, made a close investigation of the hot springs in 
south Bihar He had made a deep study of the whole 
sub3ect of such phenomena, had examined all available 
accounts of these thermal springs, and had himself 
visited all the more important springs in' the Patna, 
Gaya and Monghyr districts in different years and 
at different seasons, carefuUy registering on each 
occasion the temperatures and the conditions likely 
to affect the rate of flow and volume of water It was 
his intention, I understood, to embody these records 
and observations in a self-contained monograph, 
which, having regard to his special qualifications 
for such work—^his thoroughly scientific methods and 
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scropnloua attention to accnraoy in detail—^wonld have 
been of the utmost saentifio value By his premature 
death the Bihar and Onssa Eesearoh Society has lost 
one of its most gifted and most active vice-presidents 
and one of its staunchest supporters 

I take this opportunity of expressing my thanks 
to Mr H LI A Hans on i c B for examimug the 
portion of the Journal relating to the Sontal Par 
ganns and making many useful comments thereon, and 
to ifessrs P W Murphy i c 8 , J P W James, 
ICS and E 0 Leo i c b , for their prompt response 
to inquiries made 

The type-written copy of Bnohanan’e Ms , from 
which the test of the Journal has been printed was 
made by Miss L M Anstey ivith her charaotenstio 
accuracy 

C E A W OLDHAM 
21 ConuTPiEU) Road, SWT 
28tA February 1929 







EXPLANATIONS. 


Martin’s® I —The Eiftory, Antiquities, Topo¬ 
graphy, and Statistics of Eastern India, 
by Robert Montgomery Martin. 3 vols , 
London, 1838 

Eennell’sB i —A Bengal Atlas • containing 
Maios of the Theatre of War and Com¬ 
merce on that Side of Hindoostan, by 
Janies Rennell, late Major of Engineers, 
and Surveyor-General in Bengal 21 
plates, folio, 1781 

S S —^TLe latest editions procurable at the time 
of the one inch to the* mile topographical 
maps published by the Survey of India 
have been referred to 

Square hrackets —^These have been used where 
any word or letter, not in the original 
manuscript, has been added to elucidate 
the text. 
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OF 
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I.—INTRODUCTION. 

The present volume contains the Journal kept 
by Dr Francis Buchanan (afterwards Hamilton) 
from October 1810 to April 1811, the fourth field 
season of his work on the statistical survey of the old 
Bengal Presidency It is essential to bear in mind 
the distinction between his Journals and his Reports. 
The origmal records containing the results of 
Buchanan’s survey work, as we learn from the preface 
to the Account of Dinajpur published in Calcutta in 
^ 1833, comprised 25 folio volumes of manuscript, which 
were transmitted home to the Court of Directors, a 
copy being kept in Calcutta of all, except the drawings 
and maps Whether the original records were all in 
Buchanan’s own handwriting or not, we do not know. 
Of the MSS. now in the India Office library, three of 
the volumes contain Journals kept by Buchanan, as 
detailed on p li of the late Mr V H. Jackson's 
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Introdnotion to hia edition of the Patna Gaya 
Journal These three Journals are in Buchanan’s 
own handwriting (i) The great bulk of the MSS 
consists of his Reports, with appendices and tabular 
statements which are m a copyist’s handwriting 
besides which there are the voluinea conta inin g 
drawings and plans etc Most unfortunately, none 
of the MSS was published during Buchanan s life¬ 
time When E M Martin received the permission 
of the Court of Directors to collate the material m 
their possession ha published such portions of the 
Reports as he considered of interest in his Eastern 
India (3 vols 1838) He did not print any of the 
three Journals These latter are of the nature of 
official dianea kept by Buchanan recording his move¬ 
ments from day to day with the distances travelled 
the features of the country passed through the sites 
and objects of interest examined the inquiries made 
on subjects of archasological historical, ethnological 
geological etc interest He rarely refers m them 
to the zoology or botany of the areas traversed, though 
ho frequently mentions the crops grown but, ns we 
know that he was specially interested in these subjects 
It IS probable that ho kept separate notes thereon 
Most noticeable perhaps is the very larm proportion 
of the Journals that is devoted to the record of 
geological and mineralogical detail The statistical 
information collected, eg as to population castes, 
professions numbers of towns and vilinges education, 
soils and methods of cultivation hvestook manu¬ 
factures, exports and imports etc all of which are 
dealt with at length in the Eoporte and appendices 
thereto is not referred to in the Journals All this 
information was doubtless recorded by his Indian 
assistant while the drawings and copies of inscrip¬ 
tions etc were made by a draftsman who accompanied 

it** on tha polot, it b« Dot*d hero 

Sir \Vllliem f oeter cj-L whoeo erqaeinUiice with the rocordi ei the 
Orik» fa inlcnu rae Uut in onieT to taUifj hin^f In the 

ottfar ha pot cut aa ociptnU letUr writlan by Baebipm to the Director* 
and it with the wrilbg of the BhlhJhW Jemm*! with the raolt 

th»t h* WM qaila coorineed that both ■were written by the tune htni 
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him The Journals, then, are merely supplementary 
to the Reports, but they were utilized largely by 
Buchanan when writing liis Reports For example, 
the detailed descriptions of the buildings at Rohtas- 
garh, Shergarh and Sasaramin the Shahabad Journal, 
and that of the buildings at Ra 3 mahal in this Journal 
have been reproduced largely verbatim in the Reports 
The Journals, on the other hand, have a greater 
personal interest in them we get a view of the man, 
his tireless energy, his wide scientific interests, his 
topographical acumen, his powers of observation and 
of accuratelv recording what he' saw and heard, and 
his most methodical system of work During the 
cold season of 1809-10 Buchanan was occupied with 
the field work of his survey of the district of Purnea, 
which included the present district of Purnea as well 
as a large part of what is now the Malda district 
When working up the material collected and writing 
his Report on that district he made his temporary 
headquarters at the then large and important village 
of Nathpur, in the extreme north-west corner of the 
district, on the west side(2) of the Kosi River near the 
frontier of Nepal, and passed the hot season and rains 
of 1810 at that place While there he also took the 
opportunity—^in fact it is probable that it was chiefly 
with this object that the site was selected—^to make 
further organized inquiry regarding Nepal, in order 
to supplement the information already obtained in 
1802-3, during his visit with the embassy sent under 
Captain Knox to the Court of that State. Buchanan’s 
researches in connexion with Nepal were still further 
pursued during his survey of the district of Gorakh¬ 
pur m 1813-14, and the final results were embodied 
in his work published afterwards (1819) in Edinburgh 
under the title An account of the Kingdom of Nc'pal 
and of the territories annexed to this dominion by 
the house of Gorkha. This book, like all Buchanan’s 
work, IS a mine of useful information, which has 
been largely drawn upon by subsequent writers 

(2) The Kosi has since shifted its channel 'westwards, and the site of 
Nithpnr is now to the east of the nver 
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The abea dnbeh Sdbvey —^Buohan&n left 
Nathpur on the l7th October 1810 going south by 
road to Lalgola on the Ganges, which he crossed on 
the 26th to Pamtl (the m^em Pirpamti) m the 
Bhagalpnr district, the survey of which he then 
commenced The district of Bhagalpnr at that tune, 
as will be seen from the reproduction of Buchanan’s 
own map comprised not only more than half of the 
present district of that name, but the greater part 
of the modern districts of Monghyr and the Sontal 
Paiganaa as well, with an area, as computed by 
Buchanan of 8 226 square miles Omitting a few 
minor differences, the following areas now mclnded 
withm the three districts named lay beyond the 
hmits of the then Bhagalpnr district — 

Bhagal'pur dutnct —The parganas now form 
mg the Supaul subdivision and the 
northern part of the Madhipura sub¬ 
division (which were then in the Tirhnt 
and Pumea districts) 

Monghyr district —Parganas Balia Bhnsarhi, 
Naipnr, Imadpnr and Mulkl, now 
forming the Begnsaral subdiviBion 
(then m Tirhut), parganas Blsthazarl, 
AmarthCl and Maldah (now m JomOI 
subdivision), and pargana SoUmabad 
(now m the Sadr subdiviBion) which 
were then mcluded m the district of 
Bihar 

Sontal Parganas district —The large pargana 
of Sarath Deoghar now fomung the 
Deoghar subdivision and the two 
parganas Kundabit Karuya and Pabbia, 
now comprising the Jamtara subdiviBion 
(then m BlrbhOm) 

On the other hand, the tract fallmg within 
Buchanan’s ‘ Divisions ’ Pratapgani Aurangabad 
and Purrokhabad, then mcluded m the district, now 
hes mostly m the Murshidabad distnct of Bengal 
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The boundaries in this area have undergone frequent 
changes owing to the shifting of the channels of the 
Ganges and its tributaries. 

Omitting the purely hill tracts to the south, of 
which we have little or no mention in ancient timesP) 
the jharlxhand of early Muhammadan da^^s, the country 
which Buchanan had now to survey was the ancient 
Ahgadesa, the land of the Angas of the Atharvaveda, 
the territory of King Lomapada of the Rdmdyana, of 
King Kama of the Maliabhdrata; the Ahga so 
frequently mentioned in the oldest Buddhist and 
Jaina texts, and so full of associations with the great 
leaders of those religions, with its capital at Champa, 
Champa pun or Chamjianagara (also called Malini in 
certain of the old Brahmanical texts)(4); the Ahga of 
all the old Hindu geographers down to Raja^ekhara 
(circa 880-920 a.d ), and the Ahga of Pala and Sena 
tunes. This ancient Anga lay between Magadha and 
Vanga. Later on we find the country adjoining 
Anga on the east called Gauda Roughly speaking, 
it comprised the country south of the Ganges, between 
the Kiul river and the Ra-jmahal hills Next in 
importance to the capital, Champanagara, was the 
town of Modagin {Maliabhdrata) or Mudgagiri, the 
modern Munger, which has been anglicised as 
Monghyr When we find this country coming into 
prominence again under the early Muhammadan 
rulers, we see the centre of gravity shifting from the 
Champanagara site to Munger, the reason for which 
is obvious, when the important strategic position of 
the latter place is considered, commanding, as it did, 
the only practicable military route from west to east 
or east to west at the narrow neck between the 
Elharakpur hills and the Ganges Thereafter we 


(8) The people of these hills—^the Male or Maler folk—are evidently 
the MaUi or Malloi of Megasthenes and Pliny, the Mallas of the Matsya- 
puT&na, which places them between the Tamraliptakas and Magadhas, and 
of the Earwamia-jmrdna, which mentions them between the Suhraas and 
Videhas, and their conntry is perhaps the Malada of RajaiSekhara 
{K&vyamlmGmsd, Chap 17) 

(4) e g Matsya-purdnaf Vayu-p , Eanvamia-f , and Mahabharata 
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find Mtmgfcr the headquarters, protected by stong 
fortifications and the sarkar, or district took ita 
name from this town 


Shortly after the diflintegration of the Pala 
dynasty withm whose empire Anga was molnded 
thoro followed that flood of Mnhannnadaix mvasioii 
that swept at the dose of the 12th century right across 
the plains of northern India which was destined to 
shako to its roots the whole fabric of its ancient 
civilization Wo see the famons Muhammad bin 
Bakhtyltr Khalil aaUyiog from hia fief in Mlrzapur 
district sivooping down upon Bihar and passing on 
whirlwind liko to snatch western Bengal from the 
feeble grasp of the expiring Sena dynasty The old 
Buddhist enltnro so widespread and paramount under 
the Pains IS obliterated, the osercise of the Broh 
tnaiucnl religion is repreased and its architectural 
deralopment strangled the very nomenclature of 
places and things undergoes change The curtain 
drops os It ivere upon the old order of things When 
it rises again wo find eastern India mvoli^ m the 
struggles of contending Muhammadan dynasties 
rrom this time onwards until the defeat of the last 


Afghan King Dufld Khan near Eajmohal in 1670 
the history of these areas is one of constant noisei- 
tude Order is restored to great extent under the 
strong hand of a great soldier administrator, Man 
Singh and thonceforth these districts form part of 
the fiiho Bihar under the emperors of Delhi The 
’arhlr of MungCr with ite 81 mahals (which deve¬ 
loped into tho rovonne •parganas of later tunes) as 
described in the Ain t Akbari from the details given 
in Todar Mai s ront-roU of circa 1682 practically 
covered tho ancient Kingdom of Aiga that is to say, 
A extended from tho Kinl rivor on the western 
boundnrj of mnhal SOrajgayha to tho ‘ strong wall 
extending from the Ganges to tho hdls the 
Iwindan of Pcngnl ” (») i o , to tho pass of Gnyhl 
(the modem Teliyngai-ht) It was atiU mriar M mgtSr 

P) -tuMtlcH VA It (Jmrtl. Imal.Ua,) p. la 
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■when the E. I. Company assumed the ‘diwdm in 1765, 
and it was not till 1773 that the Collectorship of this 
sarJcdr was abolished (to be re-established over a 
much reduced area in 1832), the great bulk of the then 
district being assigned to the Collectorship of 
Bhagalpur, and a small portion placed under the 
huzur tahsll of the Revenue Council of Patna 

Of this long period, from the 12th to the 18th 
century, it must suffice to note that many sites in the 
plains portion of the area surveyed by Buchanan 
are associated with important events that mark its 
history For instance, two crucial battles were 
fought within a few miles of Surajgarha and one at 
Udhua nala, Monghyr was exposed to several 
investments, and the Teliyagarhi and Sakrigali 
defiles were the scene of many severe struggles 

Throughout these centuries, however, we rarely 
find even mention of the hill country on the south 
This was included in what was Imown as Jharldiand, 
i e , the ‘ jungle division ’ or ‘ territory which lay 
beyond the pale Sher Shah was one of the very few 
Muhammadan rulers who knew anything of these 
hills He, in fact, had marched through them to 
Rohtasgarh in 1538, laden with the treasures of 
Gaur, while Humaytin was held up by his son Jalal 
at Teliyagarhi. But the imperial armies never pene¬ 
trated the hills of the Sontal Parganas Afghan 
fief-holders long occupied estates on the fringes of the 
highlands in southern Bihar and western Bengal, 
right round to Orissa, but the interior of the hills and 
the plateaus had from time immemorial been occupied 
by the so-called aboriginal races. Meanwhile how¬ 
ever, another kind of infiltration had been in 
operation. The devastations wrought in north-wes¬ 
tern India by the frequent raids of Mahmud of 
Ghazna and his fanatical soldiery had started a move¬ 
ment that received fresh impetus from the far- 
reaching incursions of Shihabu’d-din Ghorl and his 
victorious generals a century and three-quarters later 
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It has hitherto perhaps been insufficiently realized to 
■what extent the martial K^atnyas of north -western 
and ■western Hindustan moved eastwards under the 
pressure of these continued shocks, to seek their 
fortunes in new lands Many of the oldest Eajptlt 
families m Bihar owe their local establishment to such 
nugration Scores of cases might be cited It is 
enough here to instance the cases of the two most 
important families m the old Bhagalpnr district of 
Buchanan s day namely Kharakpur and Gidhaur 
Soldiers of fortune many of them they brought in 
their train others and -with them the Brahroamcal 
religion and culture of their onginal homes Attaining 
control of large areas these infl uences became 
■widely disseminated and soon commenced to act as 
a solvent upon the rolipous and social customs of the 
primitive abongmal inhabitants, conducing to the 
grndnal (bsintegration of the old tribal organizations 
We find these m-comers first establishing themselves 
at convenient and pleasant sites m the immediate 
vicinity of the hills extending their spheres of 
authority as opportunity offered Withm these 
spheres the abongmal lolk either accepted their 
suzornmtv and control or else retired deeper into the 
hills Those that remnmed would tend m the course 
of time to unitate and eventually adopt, many of 
the practices of their overlords the more conservative 
abstaining from contact and seclnding tbemselves m 
the more inaccessible portions of the bills Later on, 
when more settled government supervened under 
British auspices infiltration from the Hindnized 
population of the plame around would increase in 
volume and pace Thus wo nmve at the stage of 
which Buchanan was a -witness and of which he has 
given us 80 manj valuable records 

The region then with which Buchanan had to 
dcsl m 1810 11 was one of peculiar interest not only 
because of the diversity of natural features that it 
presented and of its historical associations but also 
from an ethnological and linguistic point of new It 
contained, besides the mixed, so-called Aryan 
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population of the plain areas, representatives of two 
important peoples, who, if not distinct in race, are 
distinct at least in speech, namely, the Munda and 
Dravidian families. The Munda family of langu¬ 
ages IS represented chiefly by Sontali, the language 
of the Sontals, who are now spread over greater part 
of the district that has been called after them The 
Dravidian family is represented by Malto, or Maler, 
the tongue spoken by the Maler, (^) or Sauria Maler, 
in the north-eastern part of the same district. 
Buchanan’s accounts of both these people are of the 
greatest value His notice of the Sontals is important 
also as furnishing the earliest reliable evidence We 
have of their arriving so far north and east as the 
neighbourhood of Dumka It is rarely realized how 
obscure is the origin of these people and even of their 
name, and how very recently they overran the 
district, which has been called after them since 1855 
only. On the other hand, the Paharias, or ‘ hill-people ’ 
as they have generally been called, have lived in these 
parts from prehistoric times It was these people 
whose raids upon the adjacent plains and general 
lawlessness gave such trouble towards the end of the 
18th century, and necessitated, during the government 
of Warren Hastings, the deputation of a military 
officer with a contingent of troops to pimish the 
offenders and maintain order in the '' Jungleterry 
Districts ”—a name then loosely applied to the whole 
country extending from the Kharakpur hills on the 
west to the Ra^mahal hills on the east, and from the 
Bhagalpur plains on the north to Ramgarh, Packet 
and Birbhum on the south. Captain Robert Brooke 
was appointed to the command at the end of 1772 • 
and to him is due the credit of having first introduced 
a large measure of order p) On his resignation in 
July 1774, Captain James Browne succeeded to the 
charge, which he held, undivided, until 1778, when 

(6) The very name is Dravidian (cf Tamil, malax, ' a hill ’), meaning 
' hillmen * 

(7) See H {now Sir H ) McPherson, Pinal Iteport, Survey and 
Settlement, Sonthal Parpanas, 1909, p 27, where the work performed 
by Captains Brooke and Broyrne is suitably acknoT^ledged, 
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be received a ‘ harsh and unexpected command ” to 
" dehver over charge of the Jungle Terry of Bangle 
poor Colgong and Cnrruckpoor to the Collector of 
Bauglepoor The charge of the area from that 

tune devolved ni^ upon Mr Barton and then from 
1780 tin the end of 1783 upon Augustus Cleveland, 
who was destined to win suah high fame for the 

g aoification of the hill people It is to the credit of 
uchanan, whose strong sense of tmth and honour 
revolted at any injustice that he forcibly drew atten 
tion in his Eeport (in a passage cut out by Martin I) 
to the large degree in which the success attributed to 
and undoubtedly achieved by Cleveland was primarily 
due to the work and to the suggestions of James 
Browne (®) It wdl be seen that Bnchanan divides 
the hiU people into two branches, namely (o) the 
Northern Mountaineers ” who then occnpirf the 
whole of the hiUy portion of the present Bajmahfll 
subdivision the eastern part of the Godda subdivision 
and the northern portion of the Pakanr subdivision 
and (6) the ‘ Sontnem Mountaineers ’ who occupied 
the eastern portion of the present ^adx subdivision 
and the adjoining parts of the Pikaur and Godda 
snbdivisionB to the north thereof It will be seen from 
an examination of his map that the hill folk in his 
time covered a much wider extent of conntiy than 
they do now, and that the tendency has been for the 
incoming Sontals and surrounding plainsmen to push 
them bwk northwards and eashwds that is, into 
the more hill y tracts Even in Bnchanan’a time 
there was a broad and dear distinction between the 
Eouthem and northern sections of these people, 
between the Mai Pahayias and the Sauna, Mater, 
respectively os they ore now nsnaHy called He felt 
however and in thin he was no donut nght, that they 
had ongmoUy come of the same stock the nature of 
the country held bv the southerners exposing them 
more to influences from without which had gradually 


{•) 8« M»Jot J Browne /mdla Tracts 17B8. Introdoctlon p tu. 
mtalped In daiBe ol the lr*eU lor wn* t-nn jsut 

loe^er 

(>) 8«0 Appendix L 
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affected ^ their customs and modified thedr speech. 
The original language has been preserved in its 
greatest purity by the so-called Sauna Maler of the 
hills west of Rajmahal—the people whom Buchanan 
found so very shy of intercourse when he first went 
among them Linguistic research has shown that it 
is closely allied to Kurukh (the speech of the Oraons 
of Chutia Nagpur) and belongs to the ' Intermediate 
Group ’ of Dravidian languages (lo) Buchanan’s 
descriptions of these people are particularly valuable, 
as indicating not only the wider distribution of these 
tribes in earlier times, but also their ultimate con¬ 
nexion with the Nat Paharias and with the Bhuiyas, 
who are now found dispersed over southern Bihar, 
Chutia Nagpur, south Mirzapur and the Jashpur and 
Sarguja States. 

The earliest map worth the name that we have 
of this area is Rennell’s Map of the south-east part 
of Bahar, drawn in 1773 on the scale of 5 miles to the 
inch, and based upon the rapidly executed surveys of 
his assistants, Richards, de Gloss and Carter, between 
1766 and 1770 With the aid of this map (which 
discloses better than any written description the very 
meagre knowledge possessed of the hiUy tracts prior 
to Buchanan’s survey) Rennell prepared his smaller 
scale map of the Jungleterry District, etc , published 
in 1779 as Plate II of his Bengal Atlas. Let us 
compare for a moment this latter map with that drawn 
on the same scale by Buchanan Along with the 
map, however, must be read Rennell’s statistics of 
“ Area of the Bengal Provinces ” printed at p 
27 of the letterpress preceding his plates There 
“ Monghir ” is shown as containing 8,270 square 
miles, viz — 

(a) Boglipour 2,817 sq. m 

(b) CuiTuckpour and Hendooah 2,696 ,, ,, 

(c) Cumickdea, etc 2,757 ,, ,, 

Total . 8,270 


(10) Bit G Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India, Vol I, Pfc I, p 91 
2 1 Ees. J. 
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■while Eajemal ” marked as a separate district 
and as molndmg certain areas on the left bank of 
the Ganges now in the Pumea and Malda districts 
IS shown as comprising 2 217 sq miles The 
greater part of Eennell s Curruckdea etc has to 
be omitted and most of his Bajemal together -with 
the Ambar and Snltfinabad farmnas and the Police 
Dmsions of Amrangabad and Pratapgan] have to 
bo added to (a) and (b) above in order to form the 
district of Bhagalpur os Bnchanan found it in 1810 
Changes continued to be made In 1832 a separate 
(small) district of Monghyr was estabhshed Sher 
mil in his report dated alst October 1852 gives the 
follo'wmg figures for the district of Bhagalpur as he 
and Penmertou found it in 1846—60 — 

Area south of tha Ganges 6 102 07 sq miles 

Area north of tha Ganges 1 698 97 


Total 7 601 04 


Within a few years owing to the constitution 
of the Sontal Pnyganas as a separate non regulation 
distnct and other changes, these areasbecame 1 898 08, 
2 309 94 and (total) 4 29892 sq nules respectively 
Subsequent changes have reduced this last figure to 
about 4 220 sq miles I refrain from going more 
fuhv into the question of reconciling Buchanan s 
names and areas with present conditions this would 
bo done more appropnatelv in an introduction to the 
Report It mil suffice hero to state that there are 
numerous difficulties to be met in this connexion 
One instance may be given ns typical of most — 
Buchanan s Lokmnnpnr The name itself is a purzlo 
I have been unable to find it used elsewhere Tlio 
area represents rougldy the old Chhai mahal of the 
tin I Alhnri the Cine parpana of our first revenue 
puntv Pcnibertou in the report dated 18''2 of his 
revenue survev gives the area of this imrqnnn os 292 
fq miles while the Inst Survey and Settlement Report 
(1012) gives It ns 404 sq miles Buchnnan gives 481 
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Fq imloF ns !hc nmi of T.oK-ninnpnr Pivision so it 
proii.ilih iiK'hidcfl not <uih junudva Cliliai Imt mIro 
par! of pnioann Ni^.inklipiir Kiirlia 

Apart, l)m\e\er from tlio ciionnoiis c%{-rnt of 
country to he dealt \\it]), it innst he reineniheied tliat 
n \crv Inrire pojtion of it consisted of hills and 
juntzle, williont an\ road eominnnioations. and 
niiMsited liitheiio In any Knrojuan. Tlie teiritoriCR 
of the Xortliern and Rontliern I^foiintameers, a^ 
Buchanan called them, oi the }).linan-i-koh, as it. i? 
now (inapjiropriatel}) called, was practicallv a 
ferra ianota, the southern portions of the present 
Bhacralpnr di'^iiief nere scnreel\ Icnonn beyond a few 
main routes (ra\eised hv Benneir.s assjsinnts a 
few military onieers and in one direction In Colonel 
Francklin, the countr\ hctnc\'‘n B.liika and Jamdnhn 
on one side and .TamuT and Chakai on the other was 
almost wholh nnsniae^cd and mosih quite iinknonn, 
while e^en of the Kharakpur hills area little more 
tlian its approximate bonndnries had heen established 
It may be .said in fact that m respect of almost half 
of the whole area the oiilv mapC^) which Buchanan 
had to work upon was more or less useless 

Buchanan’s Itinerary— Leaving Pirprunti on 
the 27th October 1810, Buchanan proceeded west¬ 
wards, along the mam road by the south of the 
Ganges, to the headquarters station of Bhagalpur, 
where he arrived on the 29th and remained for a 
week, apparently at the house of the judge It is 
noticeable that Buchanan rarely tells us anything m 
his journals about the local officials The only 
officer, besides Colonel Francklin, at Bhagalpur 
whom he names is Mr John Glass, who appears to 
have been the local surgeon for some twenty years, 

(11) This was Plate II of the liengal Atlas The fact that Buchanan 
had only the Bengal Atlas maps to ivork with has already been suggested 
in the introductions to the Patna Qayn and Shahnbad Journals Corrobora¬ 
tion of this IS nffoided by the names given bv Ecnnell which Buchanan 
refers to nndei date 13th Decembei 1810, , Dunynmara, Baiandee, 

Colego, Tiliynpara, Gagnr, Luckersura and Dengn, all of which are marked 
on the B A plate, but three of which are not marked on the larger scale 
1773 sheet, thus showing that Buchanan was not working v,nth the earlier 
»nd much larger scale map 
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and this only because he accompanied Buchanan to 
the caves near Bararl, and was interested in mdigo 
cultivation having a couple of factories m the 
distnct He does not mention the Collector (Sir 
Fredenck Hamilton Bt), nor does he tell us the 
name of the judge We know however that it must 
have been John Sanford who was judge and magis 
trnte of Bhagalpnr from 1807 to 1814 The des 
onption of his house as bemg close to the zamlndars’ 
monument to Cleveland shows that it was the one now 
used ns the station club house Buchanan condemns 
the building as of considerable size, but the most 
tasteless mass rmogmable ’ and the monument as 
totally destitute of taste a Hindu pyramid sur¬ 
rounded by a kmd of Grecian gallery ’ The monu¬ 
ment erected to Cleveland by the Government he 
describes ns “ small but neat adding that it was 
“ fast approaching to rum the Pipal having lodged 
in the jommgs of the roof ’ 

From Bhagolpur Buchanan moved on the 6th 
November southwards to Baiikft whence he visited 
an iron mine at Pahiri^ihl in the hiUs to the south¬ 
west recordmg a detailed account of the smeltm^ pro¬ 
cess followed In the course of his journey he visited 
Shah Shuja ^ shootmg lodge near Banhara and met 
at Jntaur Raja Qadir ‘All of Kharakpur, who 
seems to have been touring m his estates From the 
two cases descnbed by Bnohanan as having come 
under his notice in this viomity it appears that 
murderers were nt that period gibbeted in public near 
the scenes of their crimes From Banka, Bnohanan 
u’cnt eastwards to examine the remams of archteo- 
logical interest at Mnudar hill TTie account of these 
(with the drawings made) is the earliest we hove 
of ECientifio value Ho then marched into the present 
Sontal Parganas to a place east of Godda apparently 
with the object of visiting the then boundary between 
the Kharakpur estates and the territory of the bill 
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tribes, after winch lie turned south by west to 
Niinihat, inspecting en route, a site where antimony 
had been found From Nunih.it he visited another 
iron mine near Pokharia, and then went on to 
Lalcradiwanl, where he examined the hot spring, 
which registered 148° Fahr Dumka, where he next 
halted, must then Iiave been a very small village. 
Buchanan tells us there were less than 50 houses, 
though it was said to have formerly contained 400. 
From the information given in his Inde.v to the Map, 
it appears to have contained but one shop, that of a 
mod't, or retailer of provisions, and no market was 
held there Near by, at Dighl Pahar, lived “ Ra]a ” 
Sumar Singh, a headman, of the lull folk, whom 
Buchanan closely questioned, and he takes the oppor¬ 
tunity of recording the information he elicited about 
the various sections of the hill people and their 
customs It IS interesting to compare this account 
with the description of the “ Inhabitants of the Hills 
near Pajamahal communicated to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal in 1795 (i^) by Lieut T Shaw 

From Dumka Buchanan went south-east to 
Pratappur, visiting iron mines at Gamra on the way, 
and then turned east to Chandrapur in the Birbhtim 
district, from which place he visited the important 
chalk and clay pits at Khairl Pahar Thence he 
marched due east to Ganpur, where he turned north¬ 
wards through part of Birbhum, halting at Narayan- 
pur, which he describes as a very large iron mart, 
and on to Birkhetl in the Sultanabad pargana. 
From Birkhetl, he went on to Kalikapur, then the 
headquarters of the Police Division, but now a small 
eastern suburb of Pakaur From here he made a 
long day’s excursion westwards, into the heart of 
pargana Ambar He next went to Aurangabad, 
now in the Murshidabad district In the Index to the 
Map he calls the town “Hat Mangalpur or 
Herbertgun] (so-called after the late Mr. Herbert 


(18) AsiaUch Besearchea, Vol, TV (1795), p 45. 
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Han8)(l'<) * Neither Hflt Mangalpur nor Herbert- 
gnnj nor Auranfflbad is marked on the modem 
Snrrev Bheet(i‘) iJflt Mangalpur appears to corre 
spond with Haut Etaleepara oi the old sheets The 
place IS shown as Aurangabad on Eennell a maps and 
as Aumngabad on Tassm s map of 1841 Here 
Buchanan was detained for four or five days, 
owing chiefly to illness among his men of whom 
three a porter a sepoy and a lascar died from some 
ailment contracted in the country below the bills be 
tween Chandrapnr and Birkhetl (i^) After mspeoting 
some sites m the noimty he then pushed on north 
wards through Dhuliftn Farakha Phudklpur and 
Udhnanftla to Raimahal diverging at two points on 
the way to the hills at BdabapI and Gadfti Tangi Of 
the fortifications constructed at IJdhuanala by Qasim 
All Khan which were finally stormed bv the troops 
under Major Thomas Adams on the 6th September 
1703 Buchanan tells us that the Ganges had obliterated 
practically all but one bastion The plan of the site 
published by EenneU in his Bengal A ilas (tt) which 
shows the conditions as they were a few years after 
the battle is therefore of special value 

At Eajmahal Buchanan devoted three days to 
the examination of the various sites of mtorest and 
he records a very full description of the scanty 
remains tlien left of the palace bnildings of Shah 
Shnjft who made Eajmiihal his capitS for many 
years during his viceroyalty of Bengal under his 
father Shah Jahftn The first European who has 
left ns any account of Eftjmnhal is Sebastian 
Manrique who landed there ur 1040 on his way up 
to Lahore in the first year of Shuja’s first term as 
iiceroj, so that the palace buildings were not then 
standing The next traveller whose account is 

(>«) TliJi vu Ilwbert who »fter 46 jraxi terric* In 

TI E.1 C-S. dW in 1010 Md I« borifd In tb* North Park Btwt Omrttty 
ralcTittft. In 1000 h* wm S*]t Agvnt at BoalU. 

D 

(W) Sheet 78 — 

^ 2 

(if) B** totrie* amJer fith uxl 0th IWemlier 

PL XIX. 
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extant is Jolin Marshall, who spent three da 3 ^s there 
in April 1670, and gives a brief description of the 
palace and garden Next we have the much more 
detailed account of Nicholas de' Graaf, the Dutch" 
surgeon, who stopped there for eight da 3 's some five 
months later (in September 1670), and drew a plan 
of the '' Palace and Gardens of the* Prince at 
Pagimohol ” I liave not been able to discover any 
other account of these buildings with any useful 
detail until Buchanan visited the site 140 years later, 
when most of the buildings, which had lieen badly 
damaged even by de Graaf’s time, had either perished 
by decay or from sapping by the river, or else had 
been pulled down m order to utilize the material 
elscAvhere It has not been found possible to reconcile 
the plan draw by de Graaf with Buchanan’s 
account This could only be done by local inquiry 
and examination of the* site I have thought it 
worth while, therefore, to reproduce de Graaf’s plan 
(from a photograph of the plate in the Dutch edition), 
and also to give an English version of his description, 
and an extract from Marshall’s diary, as these may 
assist any person interested m the matter to pursue 
the investigation 

On the 6th January Buchanan made another 
excursion into the hills to the south-west of Ra]- 
mahal, with the object of tracing the route by which 
Balaji Rao passed through the hills, when invading 
Bengal in March 1742-3, in order to avoid having to 
force the Teliyagarhl pass defences He came to the 
conclusion that the Marathas had followed a route 
down the Gumani valley to near Bono and then past 
the Chamdi hill, entering the plains, presumably, 
near Tlnpahar Buchanan’s view apparently cor¬ 
responds with Holwell’s information, (19) or at least 
with the statement of Holwell’s opinion given by 
Major James Browne in his India Tracts (20) In 

(IB) See Appendix 2, and the plate facing p 257 

(10) J Z fiolwell, Interesting Btstoncal Events, 2nd edn , 1766, Pt I, 
p 138 f 

(20) Major J Browne, India Tracts, 1788, pp 12-13 


new of certain obsountiea the subject is dealt with 
in an appendix Bnchanan next moved on north 
wards and ronnd the extremity of the hills, via 
ifnsaha Sakrlgall, Gaiga Prasad and Teliyagarhl to 
Piyalapnr in the east of the Bhagalpur district On 
thin journey Bnchanan followed the old military road 
used so frequently by the Company s troops in the 
last half of the 18th centu^ which is marked wi^ 
all its stages on Eennell s Benaal A Has plate X V 
At Gafiga Prasad he gave a feast to a number of the 
hill folk utihzing the occasion to acquire further 
information about their traditions and customs 
Had Colonel Dalton had an opportunity of reading 
this Journal he would not have written^) that 
Buchanan refers ns to Lient Shaw’s paper “ instead 
of giving ns his own observation ”, nor would he, 
it may be added have statedp^ that Bnchanan 
makes no mention of Santals ” Buchanan’s 
description of Sakrigall (which he, more correctly, 
spoils “ Sikngan’) and more particularly of 
Teliyagarhl—the “ Gate of Bengal ”, and the scene 
of so many a desperate fight—is meagre and dis- 
appomting Prom Piyalapur instead of following 
the direct route to Colgong he turned north to Painti, 
where ho had already been m October His account 
of the caves in the rocky hills, which Bishop Heber 
explored in 1824 G<) is the earliest we have From 
Paintl he marched on the 16th January to Patthar 
ghapl and made a careful oxamiuation of the remains 
of archicological interest About a mile or perhaps 
more to the south-east of the Pattharghata hill 
Buchanan found ‘ what is called the Dorohor and 


is supposed to have been a Rajah s house It appears 
to mo ’ he adds ‘ to have been always a round hUl 
perhaps fiftv foot ur perpendicular height _ If it 
had been a building, it in nil probability has been a 
solid tem ple no house in decay being capable of 

f®) 8« Appendix 8. ^ 

W Detenpttvt FtAnoloay of Btnjzi p 264 

i“i lend n. ail 
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leaving sucli a ruin There are traces of a square 
fortification round it, and the surface of the earth 
within that is covered with broken bricks. Many 
squared stones, one very long, are lying in various 
parts of the vicinity The expression “ solid 
temple is used elsewhere by Buchanan to mean a 
Buddliist stilpa As far as I can find, no archseologist 
has hitherto made any exploratory excavation at the 
site indicated here by Buchanan, and having regard 
to the suggested identification of the famous Vikrama- 
^ila Buddhist monastery with a site at Pattharghata, it 
seems desirable that such exploration should be made. 

Buchanan next proceeded through Badluganj to 
?5ripur in the north of the Godda subdivision, whence 
he paid a flying visit to Majhua in the valley of the 
Maral or Gumani, in the midst of the Daman-i-koh 
Though, as usual, he gives a full description, with 
names, of the hills and streams passed, the details on 
the Survey sheet are not sufficient to trace’ his path 
with any certainty From his description and from 
a hand sketch plan in the margin of the Journal, 
however, it is clear that the Majhua he visited is now 
represented by Bono and Bono Bazar on the latest 
edition of S S 72^%. From Sripur, he toured on 
through Pratappur and Patsunda, visiting mines as 
he went, to Barkup, an ancient site and the headquar¬ 
ters of the old Ksetauri tap fa of that name. It was in 
the course of this trip that Buchanan thought he had 
discovered evidence of volcanic activity at the 
“ Kariswarika Tok ”, a small hiU (not marked on the 
Survey sheet) near Patsunda, on top of which he 
found a circular cavity, sinking down to a great 
depth After discussing the geological features, he 
notes that he had never seen any place that seemed to 
agree better with the descriptions of the craters of 
extinct volcanoes (24th January). 

On the 27th January Buchanan left the Sontal 
Parganas district, moving his camp to Bhuria in the 
Colgong thana, and thence to Kodwar, the head¬ 
quarters of the then Police Division. The latter site 
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Map ha notes there -vrere two market days in 
the week and he gives a list of over a hundred 
shops The rapid growth of the place was probably 
due to the fact that both branches of the (Jidhaur 
family (Gidhaur and Khaira) had established thear 
ramindarr of&ces there From JamfU Buchanan 
visited the old fort (ascribed to Sher Shflh but, as 
Buchanan suggests possibly of still earlier date) 
called Naulakhagarh and the mins at Indarpe or 
Indpegarh Ho was the first to draw attention to the 
importance of this latter site which has since been 
exammed more than once by officers of the Archseo- 
logical Department 

Buchanan then turned northwards to Malepnr 
and enstnarda to Gordih taking the Bhimbandh 
track into the heart of the Kharakpur hills 
At Bhimbandh and at Janam Ktmd at the foot 
of Mnlnlpohar he made careful and valuable records 
of the tompcratnre of the water in the several hot 
springs He then foUotred the Ahjon nver south 
wards examining the eo-called osnrAor (‘ Giants’ 
bones) at Asurnt which he decided was merely a 
porous calcareous tufa and so out of the hilk again 
to Mnlepur From there he went NW to Bat(a 
Eampur whore Mr John Christian a Polish mer¬ 
chant settled at Monghyr then had on indigo factory 
Thence he skirted round the NTf comer of the 
Kharakpur hills and passing by the old ‘ mvalid 
thana ’("0) at Alinarar camped at Stlrajgarha 
From this place Bucnanan made the only abortive 
trip recorded in the whole Journal Ho wished to 
visit the well known hot spring at Spngirikh which 
IB situated within the hills on the souUi side of the 
ilonvo 1 alloy that is separated from the plain country 
to the north bj a long ndgo of hill rising to over 600 
feel abo\e sea level The climb over this ndge " as 
Uie (la) uas becoming intensely hot (os it assuredly 

L' if B'd" ,1 sV vm ISO f., 

(•’} Sm Z (ot ^ el tlii* Urtck 
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would be at the very end of March) evidently exhausted 
him, as when he reached the valley below, though 
within a mile of the site, he resolved to turn back. 
He consoled himself -with the feeling that he had 
seen the nature of the strata After all Bucha¬ 
nan did not miss much, as the Sringirikh springs, ( 
though copious, are comparatively cool, ranging from 
about 85° to 87°, and so bearing no comparison with 
many he had examined elsewhere 

From Surajgarha Buchanan also made a thorough 
exaroination of the slate quarries near Laheta and 
Amrasani, which have, since 1864, been so largely 
developed by Mr. C Taafe Ambler and his sons 
Buchanan was the first European to indicate the 
importance of these slate strata He was of opinion 
that they would provide a very fine stone for building 
Though he noticed some black slate in Amrasani Kol, 
from which skilful worlanen “ would procure very 
good slates for roofing houses ”, he clearly foresaw 
that, on the whole, owing to the great difficulty of 
splitting it sufficiently thin, the material would not 
be adapted for general use on sloping roofs—a view 
which experience had since confirmed On the 31st 
March he made a long march to Aramnagar, another 
of the old ‘ invalid thanas situated a couple of 
imles to the south of Monghyr fort Darkness 
falling while on the way, he witnessed a sight so 
often seen at the beginning of the hot weather in 
such localities—the hills to the south ablaze with 
jungle fires Two days later he went into Monghyr, 
to arrange for suitable house accommodation for him¬ 
self and his staff, wherein to pass the remainder of 
the hot weather and the rainy season On the 7th 
April he started off on his final tour, visiting the hot 
springs at Sitakund, Rishikund and Burka, crossing 
the hiUs by the Amjhar ghat to Masumgan] and again 
visiting the slate quarry area, this time entermg the 
hills by the Karaill gap He returned to Monghyr 


( 80 ) Patna Oolhge Magazine, III, p 64 
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on the 13 th April by the Basanni—Dharharfl— 
Bakrlnala route With the remains of the famous 
old brick built bridge^t) over the Pakya Nala he was 
not favourably impressed notmg that it has been a 
ver> rude pile as usual but is Uie largest I have yet 
seen in the course of the survey 

Since the I7th October, when he left Nflthpur, 
Buchanan had thus been continuously on tour for 179 
days or practical six months marching even on 
Christmas Day He had halted on 47—at least the 
Journal contains no reference to trips made on those 
days—or, say on an average of one day in four 
Beckoning np the distances travelled each day from 
the figures snppbed by him and checking the distances 
from the Survey sheets and adding approximate 
figures W the shorter trips in respect of which 
he does'not record the distance I have calculated 
that in the course of his tour Buchanan covered more 
than 1,830 miles that is to say on ' marching ’ days 
ho did an average of 10 miles per diem and including 
halts ho averaged close on miles a day throughont 
the period Considering that he travelled either m 
a pfllkl or on an elephant or on foot, that he had to 
take his tents and baggage along with him, os wdl 
ns his staff that so many of his routes lay through 
unmapped and often unexplored country that in 
nddition to the actual travelling involved he was all 
the while occupied in collecting a mass of information 
and statistics (not referred to m the Journal) under 
the numerous heads prescribed for his gmdance by the 
Goi ernor General m Council under the orders of the 
11th Sept 1807 besides writing np each day the 
detailed journnl now published, and that he was 49 
venrs of ago this can only bo regarded as a very 
remarkildc feat 

In the nboie brief rtlsiimd of Buchanan^s tours 
i-ome III innees haic been cited of the difficulty expen 
cnced in tracing the exact route followed bi hun 


(«} Pm Appradlx 4 
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All available maps have been consulted, from 
Rennell’s earlier large scale sheets (1773, etc ,) and 
Bengal Atlas, Tassm’s maps and the maps prepared 
at the time of the fii'st Revenue Surveys down to the 
latest editions procurable of the 1 inch = l mile 
Survey sheets In many cases the old Revenue 
Survey maps have helped towards identification, and 
in other cases Buchanan’s own map, and, parti¬ 
cularly, some hand sketches drawn by him in the 
margin of his Journal have been of the greatest use 
The following trips have given most trouble *—(1) 
From Dumka to Chandrapur (1—3 Deer), (2) from 
Ganpur to Kalikapur (6—11 Deer ), (3) from Kalika- 
pur to ‘ ‘ Deoguriya ’ ’ (13 Deer ); (4) from Tarapur 
to Ko]h] (26 Feb ) and to Kherhi (28 Feb ); and (5) 
from Tuliiirnagar to Gangtl—Lodhan (5 Mar ) The 
route (6) followed from Kharakpur to Gaurlpur (2-3 
Mar ) cannot be traced on the Survey sheet as neither 
Ranganath nor Unchhanath nor other names of hills 
and streams referred to by Buchanan are marked 
thereon Similarly, most of the route between 
Kharna and Ghoramara (13th Mar ) can only be 
conjectured The difficulty of following Buchanan 
on his way from Kalikapur to Aurangabad and to 
the sites in the vicinity of the latter is due to the 
extensive changes that have taken place in the confi¬ 
guration of that area by the shifting of the river 
channels since his time In many ways the most 
unexpected difficulty has been found in tracing the 
sites visited at and around Rajmahal, owing to the 
non-existence, at all events in London, of any map on 
which all these sites are marked The old double 
sheets based on the Revenue Survey have in several 
parts been of use, but the double sheet of this area 
(no 254) appears never to have been published at 
least there is no copy of it at the India Office, the 
British Museum or the Royal Geographical Society’s 
map store, all of which have been carefully searched 
The modern Survey sheet 72 ^ ^ has been of no help 
More than three-quarters of this sheet is blank 
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(apparently the area liable to Gangetio action having 
been omitted) and many if not most, of the old Bites 
mentioned by Buchanan are not indicated 

Buchanak b map —The reproduction of Bucha¬ 
nan s map (^ter p 259) has l^n made in the follow 
ing way ^ the hlap Boom at the India OSice there 
18 Buchanan s original hand sketch map marked 
‘ Bhagalpur ’ drawn to the same scale as EenneU s 
Benglu Atlas Plato II that is to say, on a scale of 
about 11 8 mile8(^ to the inch On this are marked 
the boundaries of the Divisions or police 3 uris 
dictions and of the tappas and tarafs m the territory 
of the hill people the hiUs and rivers and the sites 
of towns and villages The names of rivers only are 
entered Owing to the smallness of the scale it was 
impracticable to enter all the other names The 
diflorent Divisions were indicated hy Eoman nnme 
rals and the towns and villages by littla circles with 
Arabic numerals against them a fresh senal being 
used for each Division These numbers correspond 
to the numbers given under each Division m the 
Indac to the Map which accompanied the Report on 
each district In this Index Buchanan gives a list, 
arranged by Dinsions of aU towns and of the prm 
cipal villages with detailed information as to the 
markets hmd the number and kinds of shops con 
tamed the numbers of different artisans fishermen 
etc adding the vernacular names within brackets, 
c g halwal leH, dhtimya and so on The different 
fappas and tarafs in the ‘ Territories of the Moun¬ 
taineers are distinguished by Arabic numerals 
The lulls are indicated approsnmately by bght 
hatching but neither names nor numbers are added 
to respect of them This original sketch map was 
first enlarged by photography to a size representing 
a scale of approximately 8 mUcs to the inch Of this 
a careful tracing was made, and m place of the 
n^crals the names of Divisions towns and villages 
were fiUed in from the Index to the Map The names 

W in jKUm. nurodocaMi p. liT 
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of tEe rivers were inserted from the sketch' map 
The names of the taf'pas are not given in the Index 
to the Ma'p, nor are the names of the hills; but there 
IS amongst the MSS a separate list of hills, drawn 
up by Divisions and tafias This list contains no 
less than 1,180 names of hills, of which 465 fall within 
the 20 Divisions, and 715 within the Territories of the 
Northern and Southern Mountaineers From it I 
have been able to fill in the names of the taypas and 
tarafs, which have been numbered as on the sketch 
map It has not been possible, however, to enter the 
names of the hills, (33) as there is nothing to show to 
which hill hatched on the map each name refers Only 
one place named in the Index—No 5 in Division IX 
(Mallepur)—^namely KJiorma, cannot be identified, 
its position is not indicated upon Buchanan^s map, 
and no such place is traceable on the modern maps. 

Buchanan’s t>wn speUing of names has been 
retained His diacritical marks indicating long 
vowels and cerebral letters have been reproduced; the 
short vowel mark ( "), also used by Buchanan, has 
been omitted as unnecessary In many cases Bucha¬ 
nan marks the u in the termination pur as long, 
though he generally marks it short (as it properly is, 
though it be nearly always pronounced long by Euro¬ 
peans and often by uneducated Indians). The long 
sign, where given, has been omitted. It will be 
understood from the above description that the prepa¬ 
ration of this map has involved much labour; but it 
is hoped that it will serve to give a better idea of the 
extreme value of Buchanan’s geographical work, 
which will be found of similar character in all the 
districts surveyed by him, and the extent of which 
would never be conceived from a perusal of the 
exiguous and defective maps published with Martin’s 
Eastern India 

(83) In the hst of papers, etc , transmitted to the Bengal Government 
hound up with the MS of the Report is an item,—" 4 plans by a native 
assistant of the hills, etc , in the district of Bhagalpur ” In his " addi¬ 
tions ” to Book 1 of the Report, Buchanan refers more specifically to these 
plans and tells us the name of the assistant who drew them I searched for 
these in the volumes of Maps aud Plans and Drawings, hut did not find them 

8 1 Rep J, 
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0 \er large areas which had not been surveyed 
by Eennell or his assistants Buchanan’s maps reveal 
an enormous advance upon the Bengal Atlas plates 
pubbahed m 1770-80 and had they been drawn and 
engraved on a larger scale by an expert cartographer 
under Buchanan s supervision with the names bf 
places and hilla addeti they would have been of the 
greatest use to the local officers for some forty to fifty 
years, i o until the maps prepared from the Revenue 
Survey were printed and made available Previous 
to the appearance of the R 8 maps, the only other 
attempt worth the name to map these oistncts 
was made by J B Tassm, m his now forgotten 
but very valuable Hew and I mooned Map of 
the Promncis of Bengal and Behar published 
at Calcutta m 1841 This map is on the 

scale of 8 mi to 1 m and so may readily be com 
pared with the reproduction of Buchanan s map now 
given If such comparison be made the vwue of 
Buchanan s work will at once strike the eye m the 
details of rivers and hills and temtonal subdivisions 
not to be found on Tassm s map Agam if Bucha¬ 
nan s map be carefully compared with a modern map 
of the Bhagalpur Division on the 8 mi =1 in scale 
the accuraoy of Buchanan s delineation, having 
regard to the means and time at his disposal, wdl be 
found to be quite remarkable 


In some respects the most mteresting feature of 
Buchanan s maps is the evidence they auord for the 
study of the vast changes m the configuration of the 
alluvial areas that have been caused by the constant 
shifting of the channels of the big nvers Take for 
instance the Kosi According to ancient tradition 
this rii or once flowed, on issuing from the Tarai, south 
eastwards post Taypur (a site some 26 miles E by N 


n*TenQ» Borrej of tlw old Bhlc^por dlitrlct iru cirriod oat 
the jnn 1E46 ud ISSfl. W a Bhonrill i m.p of dlitrict 
TO th> 4 mL«l In. bcs1« wm pabUihed la IBSSi tod hU rntp 
DmiMiko\ oa n ic*l« of E inL-l In. wm 

paUuhM In 1655. 

, ^ noted tint the urn* •cnncr chnncteriud Bncbanu • 

“arwUul ptogryplucil *ofk aurlfd out doifnr hU dfpatatloQ with OtpUin 
e™ to iho Coart of At. In 17»-«tk that ttnitA th. coimn«dliU(m 
CT TO* of OUT rrr.tnt gwgr.pbm Kr Btnij 'iol* 
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of Purnea townj) and, instead of joining the Ganges, 
discharged its waters into the Lauhitya, or Brahma¬ 
putra, being joined en route by the Mahananda and 
other rivers from the north Later on, it has been 
supposed, as Buchanan thought not unlikely, (36) that 
this river, v^hich must have contained an enormous 
volume of water, was diverted in its mid-course 
towards the south, meeting the Ganges, and the 
combined waters opened out the new channel now 
known as the' Padma, the old exit of the Ganges (now 
the Bhagirathi or Hiigli) being in great measure 
deserted, and so gradually dwindling down into the 
present tortuous stream that flows past Murshidabad, 
Hugli and Calcutta to the sea The far-seeing 
suggestions of Buchanan in this connexion merit 
greater attention than has been directed to them 
hitherto That some great change of this nature 
took place in the courses of the rivers issuing from the 
Eastern Himalaya is evident from certain topogra¬ 
phical features of northern Bengal and from old 
references to this part of the country that have puzzled 
geographers and historians. However this may be, 
we have much definite evidence of the westward trend 
of the KosI within even comparatively modern times 
In Thomas Jefferys’ map of 1768, this river is shown 
as passing by the town of Purnea, Rennelks map of 
1779 shows it as flowing 15 or 16 miles west of 
Purnea; by Buchanan’s time (1810) it had moved 
another couple of miles to the west, while at present 
the main channel is some 30 miles to the west of 
Purnea 

Or take the case of the Ganges itself A study 
of Buchanan’s maps shows that marked changes have 
taken place since his time to the north of Bhojpur in 
the Shahabad district, to the north and east of 
Monghyr, in the neighbourhood of Bhagalpur, between 
Karagola and Pirpaintl, and, more especially, to the 
south and east of Rajmahal, between the Sakrigali 

(38) See Bachanan’s important account of the Kosi and its branches in 
his Eeport on the Purnea district, also F C Hirst in J A. S B , 1008, 

p 488 f , on the KosI nver. 
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bend and Gndfigin In this latter area we can, with 
the aid of Eennell’s and Buchanan’s maps trace 
evidence of that general westward and southward 
trend of the rivers that in earlier tunes had led to the 
abandonment of Papdufi- Qaup and Tanda as capi¬ 
tals and that also explains the way in which the 
sarKSrs and mahals of Xodar Mai’s roll have become 
cut np and distributed over different districts as now 
composed 

ChAHACTEH and ■VAMIB Off BuCHANAN’S WOEK — 
As re^rds the importance and valne of Buchanan’s 
work in the various fields of investigation to which he 
irccted his attention I can only record that the 
further experience acquired during the editing of this 
Jonmal has more than confirmed the views already 
expressed m the Introduotion to the ShahSbad 
Journal The more closely one toUows biro the more 
one appreciates the outstanding qualities of this 
indefatigable inquirer and accurate observer He 
was one of the greatest perhaps among that group 
of great Scotchmen who rendered distregmahed 
service to the East India Company towards the close 
of the 18th and the early part of the 19th century 
It was due to some extent to the great vanety of 
scientific interests that engrossed Buchanan’s atten 
tion that hia name has not occupied a more prominent 
place on the roll of fame Botanist zoologist geo¬ 
logist minoralogist and geographer—not to speak of 
his own calling of the science of medicine—Ead he 
been free to concentrate attention upon any one of 
those subjpets he might m any single sphere have 
made a name for himself second to none, but the 
nature of the epccial duties to which he was deputed 
from the very first years of his service under the East 
India Company precluded such concentration To 
reallro the groat variety of subjecte to which ho 
devoted hiB mind in the course of his twenty years’ 
service m the East, it is sufficient to read through the 
long list of publications from his pen on pages Inn — 
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of Sir David Plain’s invaluable Memoir, 
ri was indeed a cruel irony of fate that consigned to 
3ijicb long oblivion tbe greatest in many respects of 
dl bis achievements, the masterpiece to which he had 
devoted his rare abilities for seven years on end, only 
to emerge, a quarter of a century later, maimed and 
nutilated at the hands of a compiler unfitted for the 
tksk. 

' The general remarks made under other headings 
in my Introduction to the Shdhabdd Journal apply, 
\mutatis mutandis, ^to this Journal Although so 
much of the record is devoted to geological and 
mineralogical questions, there is no list of specimens 
collected, as in the case of Shahabad, nor does 
Buchanan in this Journal make any regular references 
bo such specimens, ps) as he does in his Pafnd-Gayd 
Journal. The same principles have been followed in 
reproducing the text of this Journal, On the whole 
there are perhaps fewer idiosyncrasies of spelling; 
and very few words have been found to be illegible, or 
3ven doubtful 

A word should perhaps be said here as to the 
spelling of the name Sontal This form has been 
used throughout the notes, etc , as being more correct 
than Santal, which is misleading The people them¬ 
selves pronounce the name more like Sauntar 
Buchanan, it will be observed, seeks to reproduce the 
local pronunciation in his ** Sontar ” and “ Saung- 
tar The r and I sounds being interchangeable in 
the vernacular (c/ Gaharwar and GaharwM), Sauntar 
becomes Sauntal The origin of the name has not 
^et been satisfactorily determined. 

I C E A W OLDHAM. 

i (ST) A Sletch of the Life of Francis Hamilton {once Buchanan), 
Oalentta, 1905 

j (38) In two or Ihrco places ho refers to a " specimen , indicating that 
n hnd kept samples of rocks and minerals 
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On the 17th October(i) I left Nathpiir(2) and 
proceeded by land to the Ganges at Lai Gola,^) where 
I arrived on the 25th On the day following I crossed 
the Ganges to Painti (-i) 

27tli October —I went about twelve or thirteen 
miles to Bader Choki (^) After crossing a narrow 
level on the bank of the Ganges, I came to Paingti,(4) 
a miserable village on the declivity of a low hill, 
lea^nng on my left a little mountain, and on my right 
the cape on which the monument of Pir Kamal is 
situated From the plain on the side of the left of 
the river, I went among low hills or rather swelling 
land about 2| miles For about 2^ miles more I went 
through a plain country, although not level, but the 
declivities are yr^y small Then through an uneven 
co'jintry for three miles, to the Baramasiya, (^) a small 
rivulet so called from its stream continuing throughout 
the year So far the road had been exceedingly bad, 

(1) 1 e 17th October, 1810 

(2) A large village, or rathei aggregate of villageB, then on the west of 

the KosI river in the N W corner of the Purnea district, neai the frontier 
of Nepal The KosI lias since passed over the site in its westward move¬ 
ment (see Introduction, p iii) In Buchanan’s time it contained 380 
houses Many improvements had been effected by a Mr Smith, a merchant 
then settled there This gentleman had also “ induced workmen in brick 
to come from Nepal and several of the natives were persuaded to 

erect brick dwellings ” (W Hamilton, Description of Eindostan, I, 238) 
Buchanan was prociably influenced, therefore, in selecting this site for 
his recess, by two consideiations, namely, (l) the proximity to Nepal, in 
respect of which he wished to complete the investigations made in lw2-03, 
and (2) the comparative amenities of the place due to Mr Smith’s local 
influence In saying that he proceeded by land, Buchanan means that he 
travelled by road, instead of descending the Kosi by boat 

(8) The site of this place has been diluviated It lay SW of 
Kanlnagai and NNW of Painti, some 3 or 4 miles from the latter It is 
marked as Lay Gola on Van den Broucke’s map (circa 1658—64) 

(4) Plrpaintl. For Buchanan’s description of the mazar of Pir 
Saiyid Shah Kamal, see Martin's E / , II 65 

(B) Bhader. The Baidur Chokey of Eennell’s 5 A , PI XV 

(6) Not named on S S The Bermussya N of Eennell, B A , PI XV 
A name often given to a stream that usually contains water all twelve 
{h&rah) months (mSsa) of the year 
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but a little before I came to the Baramasiya I 30iiied 
the ereat roadH from Murshedabad, ivtoch is 
tolerably good and Gome of the bridges ^ built ot 
bnck. For one-fifth of a mile beyond the Baramasiya 
the country is tmeyen I then had a plaimsh tract 
of more tWi a mile Then a swelling ndge more 
than half a mile and a plain country of about half 
a mile Then another swelling ndge of about a mile, 
and on this to my left the small biir(*) named Badesh 
warnatb on which there is said to be a temple of Siya 
From thence is a planush conntry to my stage, 
whore there is a comfortable small bungalow for the 
reception of European trayellers and the accomnioda- 
tion of the officer aupermtandma the invalids The 
conntij is naturally very beantiful being fine swellijm 
land Snely wooded with several fine hills inteTspersea, 
and occasional views of the Ganges The crops 
seem thnving bat the cultivation is very slovenly and 
tlio hats wretched On the whole way there is not 
one building nearly so good as a common labonrer a 
cottage m England The houses are huddled together 
without gardens or shade, and are very slovenly 
Many have mad waUs, which they do not even attempt 
to mate smooth Some of the beehive fashion, but 
most Bangali roofs 


From the Bnngplow the hJl of Kahn). 
boars west On this is tho Dorga of Kuman 
Sahid (to) No inscription The small hill Gungn] 
Dci(U) north by west On it is a temple of a SiSii 
of this name with an image of stone No inscription 


inns M luEli»ay op tonoltj bc!ot« (ho Kew MllitirT Et«d ol 

Wmo HuUnj, u,a llw tllH Uttr Otood Tmnli Eood coiatmrfod 


(») ilarlcfid btrt not Ranted on both tho S B and UeratflU ■ PI XV 
iff CoTims of (So EjS oPd m OUT map., k, oampl 
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The larger hill of Paturghatp^) named Kaseli or 
Modiram, bears north by east On this is the brick 
temple of Durga Saha, a Sakti with an image On 
the hill IS a quarry or mine of Khan or chalk. 
Beyond this, to the north, is Bateswor Nath, where 
there is a temple lately built by the Dewan of the 
Collector Badeswor bears east by south On the hill 
is a Siva Linga, and at the bottom is a temple of his 
sister Rajil Dayi. 

October —I went about five coses to the 
Goga(i5) river Bather more than a mile and a 
quarter from my last night’s quarters, I came to the 
hill called Kahalgong, and passed between it and a 
small hill looking over the Ganges, on which a 
European has built a good house which, however, has 
not for a long time been regularly inhabited Both 
hills have large stones on their surface, but I saw 
no rocks Beyond the smaller in the river are three 
immense rocks, rising into little hills, and forming 
a very picturesque scenery On descending the hill 
I entered an extensive plain, and on advancing about 
four-fifths of a mile, I came to the Kuya(i^) river, 
now containing much water, but in a short time hence 
it will be nearly dry. The channel is a stiff sinking 
clay, very difl&cult of passage for elephants About 
miles farther, crossed a similar river named 
TrimuhaniP^) from whence onwards my road led very 
near the Ganges About Sf miles farther, I came to 
Thana Sunlvurpur Koduyar,(^'7) having passed a serai 
built by Col Hutcheson, (IS) a convenient but small 

(12) 1 e Patthargha^, usually pronounced Patthargliata, ‘ the ghat of the 
rocks ’ The Pattergotta of Rennell’s Z? ^4 , PI XV The name does not 
appear on the modern 4 mi = 1 m distnct map, nor o\cn on the 
1 in =1 mi S S , nor are the well known rocks in the river shown 

(13) Ghogha N., which falls into the Ganges near Colgong 

( 14 ) The famous " Colgong rocks ", but these also arc not marked on 
either the 4 mi or 1 mi modern Survey maps, and it is necessary to refer 
to RonneU’s plate of 1780 to see where they he’ 

( 16 ) Koa N. 

( 10 ) The Termahony N of Pennell’s B A , PI XV, the Gorua H. of 
the S S Trimuhani means ‘ having three mouths ’ 

(17) The site has been dihiviated since Buchanan’s time, but the name 
survives in the Ramnagar ArazI Sliankarpur-kodwar of the S S 

( 18 ) Colonel Hutchinson, mentioned several times later See Appendix 
3 on Invalid ThanSs 
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building containing nine small apartments, each open¬ 
ing by one door to a passage between it and the 
chamber adjacent, with two windows towards the 
sides The whole has a terraced roof From the 
Thana to the Goga is about mile The Goga is a 
gentle dirty stream but just above the ferry it receives 
the Laun (M) which is narrow but falls into the G(^ 
with a rapid current The channel is not so bad for 
elephants as the other two rivers, especially the 
Tnmuhani which is very dangerons in the rainy 
season The country is verybare, and after passing 
Kahalgang rather dismal ^e huts are mostly built 
of day but very unseemly The road excellent and 
the feriy boats exceedingly good Temporary bridges 
are erected when the rivers dry somewhat more At 
present one small nullah where there is no ferry is 
a peat nuisance and the fords for elephants at the 
other places are very bad Such miry places I observe 
both here and near Goyalpara,(s®) are usual at the 
months of small rivers falling into great bodies of 
water from hills at a distance 

S9th Oetoier —I went about nine miles to the 
house of the judgepi) of the distnct The road near 
a branch of the Ganges called the Jomnni (“) The 
country low and naked until about SJ miles of the 
judge 8 house where it rises mto very gentle swells 
finely cultivated with numerous plantations of Mango 
and tidmira The villages are mostly oconpied By 
Invalids whose huts are good and tolerably neat 
The road at present is good but in some of the low 
places It is not raised end in the ramy season is 
deeply mnndated There are some email bridges of 
bnok The judge’s house is near a monument erected 


(1^ Marked bot Dot named oo tfa« 8.S, 

(®) OoAIpiri in Anam 

(*y John Banford waj Jodjfe and Magiairate of ZlUah Bhangnipero 
frtira oepteiDber 1807 to April ItMj and S& Frederiric Hamilton, SL waa 
CoOttioT from May 1805 to March 1616, A dJrtrict oflkial In thoM dayi 
had an opportonlty of becoming thorooghly actjoalnttd wllh bi« district, 
J*ounila N Bne ti a nan a oirn map ibowa It aa an tmportanl braDof; 
of tb« Daogea the main atwaia flowing well to tha nortlb 
(**) Sae Appendli 1 
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by the zamindars to the memory of Mr Cleveland. 
It is of considerable size, but the most tasteless mass 
imaginable 

3rd ’Novemhcr —I visited some of the curiosities 
in the Wcinity At Cbampanagar(24) is a small 
mosque, and the monument of a tolerable great saint, 
who was nine cubits long There is also a temple of 
Porusnath, which lias been entirely built by Jogot 
Seit’s familv There are two mots quite close 
together, and nearly in the same style One was 
rebuilt a few years ago, and the other is now finishing 
The images are in the former, and are of white marble 
in the exact form of Gaiitoma, but the Piijaris call 
themselves Jain, and Oshoyal (25) They are quite 
illiterate, and none of the sect, themselves excepted, 
live near The buildings are square with two storeys 
In the centre of each storey is an apartment, which is 
surrounded by a narrow'open galleiy The upper 
apartment is covered by a dome The stairs as usual 
are exceedingly bad The view from the roof 
admirable The plaster work rudely figured 

From Champanagar I went to Kornoghur,(25) now 
occupied by the Hill rangers (2?) It seems originally 
to have been a low hill, round which a square ditch 


( 24 ) Champanagara or ChampapBii, supposed to represent the perhaps 
more ancient Mahni or ChampSmalini, one of the most inteiesting sites m 
the province, situated at the confluence of the Chandan with the Ganges It 
was the capital of the ancient Ehngdom of Anga, and is said to have been 
named after Champa, grent^andson of the famous Eaja Lomapada It is 
mentioned as a place of mndu pilgrimage m the MahO-hharata (vana p 
ch 86). At the time of the Great War it was the capital of Kama, who 
fought with his ovTi (Anga) troops on the side of the Kauiavas [Mhh , VIII, 
863, 877 f) and from whom Kainagarh, neai by, probably takes its name 
It IS sacred to the Jamas as the birth place of Vasupujya, their 12th 
Tirthankara It was a famous city in the time of the Buddha {v , int al , 
Mahd'panntbbana-siitta), and is constantly mentioned in the Buddhist 
books It was visited by Fa-hsien (S99—414 AD) and by Hsuan Tsang 
(ctrca 638 A D ) The word " mot ” four lines below represents math, 

' monastery ’ 

( 25 ) OsavSla, or Oswal, a trading class and sect of Jamas, one of the 
two sects or ' tribes ' (Srimah and Oswal) to whom tradition ascribes a 
Ksatnva origin For a good account of them, see W Ciooke, T <L G of 
fAe V TFP, IV, 97f 

( 26 ) Karnagarh, the ‘ fort of Kama which occupied part of the site of 

ancient Hill rangers, sea Gazetteer, p 29, Hodges’ Ttaveh 

in Indxa, pp 80—80 
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and rampart has been drawn, and then the hill levelled 
so as on^ to leave a parapet, the whole land within 
being as high as the rampart There are no outworks, 
and the place has entirely the appearance of an old 
Hindu place 

The quarters of the corps are tolerably neat huts, 
and the hill soldiers have with them many of their 
women, tolerably clean and neat 

From thence I went to what is called m the 
neighbourhood Vishnu Padnka (^) Here I found some 
tolerably intelligent Jam[8], but men of no learning 
There are two bnck pillars of considerable dimensions 
called Manistham each has a stair leading to the 
top Between them is a small bnildmg m wmoh the 
Padnka was kept but it has been removed, m order 
to repair the building I have sent to procure a draw¬ 
ing of it and a copy of its inscription From thence 
I went to visit Pit Saha Jnngi, a small rude bnck 
biulduig on the top of a small mil of earth 

On my return I received a visit from the Padre, 
a very good looking Milanese He sots that here 
are m all abont fifty Christians, one-half, converted 
natives In Pnromya he has alxmt forty disciples 
He IS employed by the Societas de Propaganda fide, 
and has been four years m India 

I was also visited by the Kaa and his brother, 
Seynds of a very respectable family, among the 
members of which arc all the Moidavis He says that 
they alone are acquainted with Arabic lore but that 
m the district there are many good Persian scholars 
He admits that all corverts from among the Brahmons 
are received among the Seyuds many of whom have 
no pretensions to be descended from the prophet 

at protabty ropreMotinir th® foot-print of 
ifariim s B 1 tl 29 —M) 
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Except this family, very few Moslems observe the 
regular time of prayers. He said that there were four 
great founders of the order of Fakirs These again 
branch out into fourteen sects, and these have sub¬ 
divided almost ad infinitum, so that no one can tell the 
number, but everyone belongs to some one of the 
fourteen sects, and to some one of the four great 
divisions No Fakir should marry Two residents 
only adhere to this rule 

4th November —^Visited some more of the 
curiosities. The cave at Mahinagar(3i) is situated 
among some small clay hills filled with calcareous 
nodules, which are dug for making lime. It is a small 
low-roofed chamber supported by a pillar of clay, not 
SIX feet high The whole very rude In this is an 
image of Siv. Two small openings conduct to mines 
or galleries leading to small chambers at a considerable 
distance One was opened by some European gentle¬ 
men about fifteen years ago, and a skeleton was found 
Mr Glass, (32) who was present, thought that the person 
had died in the chamber The people of the vicimty 
attributed the cave to .. . . (33) a hermit, 

who lived one hundred and fifty, or two himdred years 
ago. They say that until the English came, all these 
little hills were covered with thick jungle, into which 
no one went. Probably some hermit made the grave 
and retired there at night from the banks of the 
Ganges, which are very near, and where he might 
remain aU day to beg; but the narrow passages and 
small subterraneous chambers look like places for the 
concealment of robbers, and their effects, and very 
probably they may have been leagued with the hermit. 
,The skeleton may have been that of a wounded robber, 


( 81 ) Mayagunj in the Report, where traditions relating to the cave are 
recorded (See Martin’s E /., II, 31) These caves are not far from the 
•waterworks at Barari Dr T. Bloch did not consider that much antiquarian 
^interest was attached to them (See Arch Survey, Bengal Circle, Be'port, 
1902 03, p 7 ) 

( 82 ) John Glass, ” the surgeon of the station ” (Report), was appointed 
an Assistant Burgeon in 1781 He was at Bhagalpur in Buchanan’s time 
and remained there till August 1815, after which his name disappears 
from the East India Begister 

( 83 ) Blank in the MS, 
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who retired into the chamber, and there died or it 
may have been that of a murdered person 

The monument near Konjorpur is a handsome 
square building with five small domes, and in a far 
better style than any Muhammadan stmoture that I 
have seen in the three northern districts of Bengal 
It is not er cumbered with any minute ornaments, out 
IS a neat well formed edifice of bnck covered with 

C hr It IB in a remarkably fine situation, and has 

repaired by a gentlemen who occupied a house 
adjacent The family of the founder has been buned 


The monument erected to Mr Cleveland Iw 
zemmdars [is] totally destitute of taste a Hi 


fast approaching to nun the Pipal having lodged in 
(he joinmgs of the roof The hiil house where he 
lived IS not convenient and far from elegant but is 
showy from a distance It swarms with snakes The 
hdl probably artificial The town very much scattered, 
and irregular The buddings are very poor 

eth November —I went about sue coses to Ruttnn- 
Eunj (W) having pitched my tents about hall a mde 
beyond the Thanah The country all the way level 
and very beautiful The houses very poor and 
generally huddled together Many small trndcs The 
road m some places good, in others very bad yet many 
carts pass through the mud About two pules from 
the Hdl house ■roero I had pitched my tents while at 
Bhagnlpur I saw on my right a Munt(^ named 
Gungunya not laiw and ruinous, but in a neat style 
borrowed from the Moslems with a dome in the centre 
For about a mde farther the road lead along a poor 
ndTO and was very good I then came to a broken 
embankment where the road was very bad About 

Jf .w 10 ml S br w 
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tlii'ee miles farther, I came to the Maimuda,(36) a small 
river which, about 6J miles from Bhagulpur and a 
little above where I crossed, sends off the Kanl^aiti 
Ihis IS by much the larger stream, and formerly joined 
the ]\faimuda much farther north Rather less than 
nine miles from Bhagulpur, I crossed the Undra,(38) 
a miserable rivulet now almost dry; but its channel is 
considerable These rivers might readily be employed 
to water the fields, but this, so far as I saw, is 
neglected. Some water drams from a tank near 
Ruttungunj, and is conducted to the fields. I saw no 
machines for irrigation. 

8th ^November — I went rather more than two 
coses south-west to Bonahor(28) to view the hunting 
seat of Suja(io) Padshah. The country exceedingly 
fine and beautifully wooded and cultivated. About 
four miles on, I came to Padshahgunj,(‘i) a small 
village ghat The tank is of no great size, and seems 
to have been surrounded by a ditch and rampart on the 
outside of the mound One-half of the building of 
brick on the mound has fallen. The people call it a 
Tukht or throne, but it seems to me to have been a 
small mosque consisting of three apartments, each 
perhaps twenty feet square, and communicating by 
arched doors, too high for those of a dwelling house 
The two lateral apartments seem to have had no 
communication with the external air except through 
that in the centre There is an inscription over the 
door, but it IS in the Togara character The building 
has never been either magnificent or possessed of taste. 

( 30 ) Tho Mahananda of the S S 

( 37 ) Not named on the S S 

( 38 ) Anhari of S S Buchanan’s XJndra (i e Andhra) the ' blmd ' 
stream 

(39) Banhara, part of Amarpur. 

( 40 ) See Martin’s E / , II, 33—34, where Buchanan describes the traces 
of the old fort between Dumrawan (B's Dumariya) and Amarpur, said to 
have been destroyed by Sultan Shuja, who had a hunting box erected there 
The Village of Sultanpur, 2^ rai N of Amarpui, was doubtless named 
after that prince 

( 41 ) Not marked on tho S S Thoxo is no reference to these site* In 
the OattUeer 
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who retired into the chamber and there died or it 
may have been that of a murdered person 

The monument near Konjorpnr is a handsome 
square budding with five email domes, and m a far 
better style than any Muhammadan structure that I 
have seen in the three northern distnots of Bengal 
It ifl not encuinbered with any minute ornaments, but 
IS a neat well formed edifice of brick covered with 


plaster It is in a remarkably fine situation, and has 
been repaired by a gentlemen who occupied a house 
adjacent The family of the founder has been buned 


near 


The monument erected to Mr Cleveland ^ the 
zemmdars [is] totally destitute of taste, a Hindu 
pyramid surrounded by a kind of Grecian gallery 
In good repair The one erected by Government in 
front of his house is of stone small but neat It is 
fast approaching to ruin the Pipal having lodged in 
the joinings of the roof The ndl house where he 
hved 18 not convenient and far from elegant but is 
showy from a distance It swarms with snakes The 
hiU probably artificial The town very mnch scattered 
and irregular The buildings are very poor 

6 th Novembtr —I went about six coses to Ruttun 
gunj (^) having pitched my tents about hall a mile 
beyond the Thanah The country all the way level 
and very beautiful The houses very poor, and 
generally huddled together Many small tanks The 
road in some places good in others very bad yet many 
carts pass through the mud About two pules from 
the Hill hous^ ■Mere I had pitched mv tents while at 
Bhagutpur I saw on my right a Mnnt(M) named 
Gtmgimiya not large and ruinous, but m a neat style 
borrowed from the Moslems with a dome in the centre 
For about a mile farther the road lead along a poor 
ndge, and was very good I then came to a broken 
embankment where uie road was very bad About 
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three miles fcarther, I came to the Maimuda,(2^) a small 
river which, about GJ miles from Bhagulpur and a 
little above where I crossed, sends oh the Kankaiti (^'^) 
Ihis IS b}^ much the larger stream, and formerly joined 
the Maimuda much farther north Rather less than 
nine miles from Bhagulpur, I crossed the Undra,(S8) 
a miserable rivulet now almost dry, but its channel is 
considerable These rivers might readily be employed 
to water the fields, but this, so far as I saw, is 
neglected Some water drains from a tank near 
Ruttungunj, and is conducted to the fields I saw no 
machines for irrigation 

'^November —I went rather more thatti two 
coses south-west to Bonahor(29) to view the hunting 
seat of Suja(^°) Padshah The country exceedingly 
fine and beautifully wooded and cultivated About 
four miles on, I came to Padshahgunj,(>^) a small 
village ghat The tank is of no great size, and seems 
to have been suri’ounded by a ditch and rampart on the 
outside of the mound One-half of the building of 
brick on the mound has fallen The people call it a 
Tukht or throne, but it seems to me to have been a 
small mosque consisting of three apartments, each 
perhaps twenty feet square, and communicating by 
arched doors, too high for those of a dwelling house 
The two lateral apartments seem to have had no 
communication with the external air except through 
that in the centre There is an inscription over the 
door, but it IS in the Togara character The building 
has never been either magnificent or possessed of taste 

( 30 ) The Mahananda of the S S 

( 37 ) Not named on the S S 

(38) Anharl of S S Buchanan’s Undra (i e Andhra) the ' bhnd ’ 
stream 

(39) Banhara, part of Amarpur. 

(40) See Martin's E I, II, 33—34, where Buchanan describes the traces 
of the old fort between Dumrawan (B’s Dumariya) and Amarpur, said to 
have been destroyed by Sultan Shuja, who had a hunting box erected there 
The Village of Sultanpur, 2^ mi N of Amarpur, was doubtless named 
after that prince 

( 41 ) Not marked on the S S There is no reference to these sites In 
the Qazsitear 
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From tho Tnilit Jetajmiat)i(«) M bore sontE 
It may be a mile m diamoter Bhimsen,('*^ a smaller 
hiU IS west from it Both are entirely in this Thana 
Bumn (^) the highest port of a considerable ranro of 
hills bore sonth south west It belongs entirely to 
ICnmkpur hot this Thanah extends to its root 


From the bnilding I went rather more than half 
a mile sonth to a larm village divided into two parts 
called Amarpur and Bonhara Here is a ha.t(*^ 
sometimes called Bonhara, sometimes Amerpiir some¬ 
times Pom hat I then turned north-east and rather 
more than half a mile afterwards came to the south 
west comer of the fort of Dewai Ilo]a,(*^ through 
which I passed for about a mile and a quarter It 
consists of a low rampart of mnd and a narrow ditch 
without outworks, and contains no traces of hmldinm, 
but tho north end which is highest is separated hy 
another rampart and ditch and is said to have been 
tho part whoto the Rajah dwelt There is nothing m 
tho appearance of tho works that could render it 
worth while to trace thoir whole extent and form, but 
wo must have only a low opimon of the Mogol govern 
ment vlion we find so near the residence of the 
Impenal ncenoy of Behar and Bengal an independent 
pnneo oven in tho greatest penod of its strength 
it may however, bo alleged although tho Hindus 
assert the contraiy that Uowai was a mere refractory; 
Raja but this will not give ns tho higher opinion of 
tho Mogol ngour Dowai by tho Hindus is supposed 
to have been of tho low trihos callod Chondal now 
fishermen,(-fS) but on account of his power his family 
have been received within the limits of purity and ore 
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called Kliyetoriyas (4^) They pretend to trace their 
origin from a Chandal contemporary with Bam 
Sonkor; but I have not been able to learn the name of 
any one of Dewai Bajab’s ancestors. 

In the fort I found a Hindu decently clothed 
lying on the road in the most beastly state of intoxica¬ 
tion The only thing of the kind that I have yet seen 
I then returned by the Banka road to Battangunj, 
passing through a village named Dumuriya or 
Dumraia (^o) The roads all the way good 

11th Novemher —I went to Jetaur, and halted on 
the banks of the Chandini (st) Batangunj is a poor 
village, without a single shop, but it is pleasantly 
situated among fine Mango groves The water is hard 
and ill-tasted. About three miles from Batanganj 
is Dumraia, a larger village with a small indigo 
factory. Near Dumraia, a Hindu Dhanuk had been 
gibbeted for the murder of a child About half a mile 
beyond it is the commencement of Dewai Bajah’s fort. 
Bather more than four miles from Batanganj is 
Amerpur, a large viUage with many shops A Hat 
is held at its north end, on the banks of an old 
watercourse called Puin jhil. About miles from 
Batangan] is Nurganj,(52) a village where the 
Commissioner for Batanganj and Banka resides. It 
is but a poor place. I halted about a mile beyond it, 
near Jetaur hill The country all the way very 
beautiful, and finely wooded with Mangoes, Palmiras 
and Kejhur I saw in one place that the people 
had had the sense to cut down an old mango garden 
and bring it into cultivation. Near Jetaur the 
country rises, and some poor swelling lands are over¬ 
run -with bushes, but the fields between are well 
cultivated, which shows the absurdity of the usual cry 
against the wild beasts. The scenery there becomes 
very fine, the hills being well wooded, and the summit 

(19) The “ Khatanns ” of Risley, T S 0, 1, m 

( 60 ) Dumrawan. The Dumrya of Eennell’s 1773 sheet. 

(61) Chandan R. 

(62) Noorgunge of Eeimell, PI II, apparently the Ghogha of 

the S S The “ Commissioner *’ was perhaps an officer of the Jagirdari 
Institution 

(68) the date palm {Phomxz sylvestris). 
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of Jetanri rises into a fine rook divided by perpendi 
otdar rents like whin (>«) The houses all of olav and 
close huddled together The people much ctoer 
than in Pnraniye At Jetanr I was visited by Kadir 
All (“) the zemindar of Korukpur, a mvil fat Moslem, 
but descended of a family of Rajputs He rode on an 
elephant had about twen^ horse men, and manv foot 
attendants Had two sifrer sticks in waiting In 
the night a tiger prowled roond the tents 

JStJi November —I went to Banka (M) Rather 
lees than a mile from where I had halted 1 came to 
the temple of Jetanmath where there are two small 
square temples of Siv very rode and mean but in good 
repair No one lives at them the Pnjan residing 
in the vinngo The temple stands at the east end of 
the lull, on the hank of the Chandan nver, across the 
channel of which a ledge of rocks mns from south west 
by west to north-east by east by the compass Tlie 
lower part of the hill seems composed of this rock, 
which in every part from whence I conld procure it 
IS in a state of decay but seems to have been a reddish 
granite In its state of decay it breaks into rhomboidal 
raaascs with plain surfaces generally covered with 
0 white powder At the nver side it is evidently 
disposed in strata nearly vertical and running north 
and south and the same would seem to give an 
imperfect columnar nppeamnee to the face of the rocks 
on the summit of the lull the strata terminating 
abruptly towards the nortli but that rock consists 
almost entirely of a whitish quartz broken into similar 
rhomboidal fragments the facies of which are often 
coicrcd with small crrstals of the same About 
U miles from the temple, ascending the bank of the 
Chniidan through v oods consisting of deserted planta 
tions I came to the boundary of Korakpur and of 
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Thana Rotongimj The land from Nurganj to the 
boundary, l^elonging to Gliatu 3 mls, seems to be the 
reason of its being waste T saw tAvo of (hem, fine 
old Rajputs They hold the Bhuiyas in great 
contempt; but say that Rup Nara^mn has compelled 
the Hindus of his territory to admit his purity All 
the Bhuiyas so far as tiiey knew, speak the Hindi 
language At the lioundarv I met the agent of a 
Ghatuyal of Korokpiir, where tliere was some more 
cultivation Here another murderer had been 
gibbeted, a Moslem who killed a man, of whom he was 
jealous A little above the boundary I crossed the 
channel of the Chandan very obliquely The sand 
inclining to sink under the elephanis’ feet. The 
opposite bank, half a mile from the boundary on the 
west side, belongs to Rotongimj and Bhagulpiir, and 
continues to do so for a mile farther The country 
there well cultnated A mile from the boundary of 
Banka on the east side of the ri\cr, I came to its bank 
again, and crossed it, the channel being aliout five 
hundred yards wide, but the stream at this season is 
inconsiderable In Spring it dries entirely like the 
rivers of Karnata, but water may ah\ays be procured 
by digging a verj)^ little way into the sand In the 
rainy season the channel is in general filled; and 
sometimes for two or three days at a time it is not 
fordable, but it is totally unfit for navigation or 
commerce Some few years its floods have injured the 
crops, but in general, it is highly advantageous to 
the farmer Its banks are rather sandy, but in from 
them a few hundred yards, the soil is excellent. I 
passed then through the town to Banka, and halted 
in a mango grove, rather more than a mile from the 
river Banka is not quite four coses from where I set 
out in the morning, but is nearly eight coses road 
distance from Rotangunj Many Hanumans(57) ui 
the woods, they make a hollow cry like ow, ow. 

14 th November —I went south-westerly about five 
coses to visit an iron mine at a village called Pahiri- 


(67) The langur (Hin ) monkey, Semnojnthecua enteUus. 
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dihi (®) belonging to the Kurakpur Eaga, and Mid 
to be the farthest north place m this vicinity vrhere 
iron IS found and the mines extend from thence to 
Chandon, distance about eight coses My road led 
nearly by the banks of the Umi('®) river, ■which 1 
crossed six times in the space of the first five miles 
The country so far was level very beautiful and 
pretty well cnlti'vated with fine plantations of 
mangoes and palms The waste ground was overrun 
■with bushes extremely shonw from the flowers of the 
Porema cordifoba(“) and young leaves of the 
Ckimbretum decandrum (“) which resemble bracts of 
the Musaenda frondosa (“) About four mdes from 
Banka I saw a ledge of rocks crossing the TTrm 
There are two low hills on both sides at a little 
distance After leaving the Pmi I entered the 
forest which has a great resemblance to many parts 
of Mysore but there is very little cultivation althou^ 
It is in very few places too steep for the plopgh and 
the soil in most places ts good and not so roc% as in 
Mysore Some places, however consist almost entirely 
of gravel and small stones mostly quartz In one 
place the naked rock shows itself to a considerable 
extent and is an aggregate rock consisting of white 
quartz and black plates with a strong lustre In the 
direction m which the stone sphts easiest these plates 
are the most predominant part bat make less figure 
when the stone is broken across the gram as in 
sliistose mica Where this stone is in a state of 
decay it divides into strata nearly ■vertical and mu 
ning about south south east by north north west 
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!AboTit three miles beyond this rock I came to the 
Dobin,(^) a diy wide channel, which falls into the Urni 
in floods. On its sonth side is the village of Kol,(®^) 
who are the miners Near the road the trees are 
small, being much cut, but at a little distance, they 
seem to be of a moderate size Asan, Khoir, Sondar, 
Khend, Adyospyros, Palas, Naucleas parvifolia and 
cordifolia, with some small bamboos, are the most 
common trees that I observed 

The furnace of the Kol is very rude and placed 
sn the open air It is built entirely of unbaked 
clay, and has usually some rents The top is about 
a cubit in diameter, perforated with a hole of about 
two inches wide, and concave Below this is a kind 
of neck, and then the body swells out like a bottle, 
little behind and towards the sides, but a good deal 
towards the front, where at the bottom there is a 
semi-circular opening When going to work, some 
charcoal is put in the cavity by this opening, in which 
is then laid a pipe of bated clay for receiving the 
muzzles of the bellows The remainder of the opening 
is then shut with moist clay The bellows are now 
applied, and fire put in through the pipe So soon 
as the fire is kindled, some charcoal is placed on the top 
of the furnace, and as it kindles some powdered ore 
IS thrown upon it As it kindles, it is thrust through 
the aperture at the top, and this is repeated until all 
the ore designed for one smelting has been introduced. 
Some iron dross is then put in, and the fire is kept up, 
until the workmen judge that the operation is finished, 
when they remove the clay from the front opening, 


(G3\ Not named on the S S 
(W) 1 e inhabited by Kols 

The trees named by Buchanan two lines below are — 

Asan [Terminaha tomentosa), Khair {Acacia Catechu), Kend or tend 
[Dios'pyros tomentosa), Palas {Butea frondosa), Karam {Naucica cOrdtfoha), 
Kadam {N farvifoba) I know of no tree called Sondar in these parts, and 
cannot trace it in the standard works on forest flora 

(65) This account of iron smelting by the Kol-lohars agrees very closely 
with that given by V BaU in his Jungle Life in India, pp 668—69, of 
smelting by Aguriahs in the Palamau district In the MS Buchanan gives 
a rough hand sketch of the furnace, as descnbed, which shows that it 
resembled that photographed by Mr Peppe (reproduced by Ball, 
\b\d, p. 668). 
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take out the mass which is very porous, and then cut 
it in two and wrap it in clay port of which adheres 
and adds to the weight In this state it is always 
sold by the smelters They ore vastly less skilful than 
those of Mysore, but their bellows are better Two 
are employed each consieti^ of a piece of hollow 
wood about the shape of a Cheshire cheese thirteen 
inches in diameter and six inches deep A raw 
hide IB stretched loosely over this, and tied round 
the month so as to be air tight The muzzle is a 
bamboo about four feet long passing throng the 
side of the wooden cylinder In the middle oi each 
skin 18 a hole about an inch in diameter through 
which a cord is passed and tied to a hatton [ste] of 
wood that prevents it from passing through the hole 
which it does not shut This cord is tied by the other 
ond to a bamboo bent like the spring of a turner’s 
lathe which draws the skin up so as to be very convex 
The two bellows are placed close together, and the 
workman placing a heel on each hole, stops it, while 
his weight forces the air through tie muzzle He 
then alternately presses his weight on one foot, and 
then on the other which keeps up a constant blast 
Occasionally another man stands behind, rests his 
heels on the edge of the belloTrs and presses the leather 
down with his toes at the same time with the other 
man These bellows give a good deal of wind perhaps 
as much almost as those in a common blacksmith s shop, 
as It 18 esmellcd by the force of at least one man’s 
weight and part of that of another To compare great 
things with small, it is exactly on the same plan with 
the bellows of Carron The metal ib never, however, 
brought into a liquid state, nor is anything vitrified 
as the ore scorns to contain no earth} matter It is 
collected after the rainy season in the channels of small 
torrents whore it is found mixed "with gravel and 
^and The workmen took mo to a channel near the 
pillage scraped off a few inches from the surfoob, and 
then collected the sand throwing away the gravel with 

k ^ 

used D} the natives for winnowmg com and lii a verj 
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short tune most of the sand was thrown out In doing 
this the people showed great dexterity In this state 
the ore is in small grains, like barley, which are 
beaten smaller between two stones and again 
winnowed, when it is fit for the furnace The sand 
and gravel in which it was found was quartsoze The 
adjacent soil was red clay with many lumps of quartz 
A rock near it was small-grained white granite with 
angular black small masses in place of mica In 
decay it separates into strata disposed south-west and 
north-east nearly, and inclined at a great angle to the 
horizon, sinking towards the north-west 

In all the woods, through which I passed, small 
detached masses of stone are occasionally found on the 
surface, the greater part are quartz, or reddish 
granite I saw no rock resembling them, nor are the 
transverse veins of quartz in any of the rocks so large 
as to have given origin to the quartz, nor as usual in 
Mysore, but there are many of these veins, and they 
are often disposed in a waved manner 

Banka is a poor village, as is the case with 
Bogariya, about half a mile south-west from it They 
contain, however, many people The houses are neat 
enough, with walls of interwoven bamboos, but they 
are very small, and too flat in the roof They have 
little yards round them, but no gardens nor plantations 
contiguous All the people very civil, and not much 
afraid The women more timid than in Bengal, but 
not more so than in Puraniya 

17th November —I went to Sumalpur,(^^) distant 
not quite five coses, but I was taken by a very circuitous 
route to Bausi, in order to avoid the cultivation, the 
whole country in a direct line being one sheet of rice 
fields, without a road, so at this season I could not 
have passed without much injury to the crops 

I first went south and east, less than half a mile to 
the Chandan and proceeded up its banlcs, until I came 


(«J) Sabalpur; Simnlpour of Eennell 
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opposite to Lnknanri.C^’) to which I oro^d Tta 
IB Vopen hat about two huIm from Banka ^nt 
a quarter of a mile beyond it, I left fte fine IotbI iMd 
and entered npon a tract of gweUing iMd, which 
continued most of the way buf intermixed there are 
many fine Talleys fit for the cultiTation of nee, Md 
probably occupying one-fourth of the country Ihe 
high lands although of an excellent soil, are much 
neglected About seven mdes from Banka I crossed 
a &ge of rock even with the surface and only a few 
yards wide, bnt rnnning in a straight line in both 
directions as far as I coind see from east by north, 
to west by south It is a fine grained granite of 
yellow or i^dish felspar according to the degree of 
decay, white qnartz, and black pnea I, of course, 
could only proenro it from the surface About l-J mile 
farther I crossed another ledge running m the same 
direction bnt extending only the breadth of the road 
About Oi miles from Baiika came to a tero^ of 
Vishnu, built of brick with some stones, at Bansi 
TiUago Many Brahmans, most impudent b^gars, 
are about it They dress like those of the south with 
a red mghtcap cut with flaps to cover the ears The 
buddings are very mean, and rnde although they 
occupy some extent About two miles from the 
Mant(®) I came to Papahurni(“) tank at the foot of 
Mundar Pahar an immense rock like one of the 
hiU forts in Mysore It is very abrupt and naked 
towards the east and slopes towards the west, and on 
its declivity there are several natural reservoirs of 
water called kunds, but they ore so high up, aud 
ddficult of access that I did not t.binW it worth while 


lakbnujr] 

m not* (35) nbor* 

ur T jtawmoTliig , Ih« Pmptor ot Colood Fnmcklln. 
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to visit them, as I had seen many such in Mysore, and 
at the time I understood that they were the only 
objects of curiosity The rock is a granite of 
moderate-sized grains of reddish white felspar, glassy 
quartz and a little dark mica It has no appearance 
of stratification, but decaj'^s in scales like an onion 
parallel to the surface in all directions, and from one 
to five or SIX feet thick See end of this day’s journal. 

The whole way from the Mant to the tank I 
observed stones lying by the road They are squared, 
many of (them part of mouldings, or columns, or of 
images, all extremely rude The tank seems to be a 
small natural pond, and is overgrown with waterlilies 
At the east end has been a stair of stone, built of 
ruins of a more ancient structure. Here is lying the 
image of Papahurm, a small female figure cut on a 
stone in relievo, very rude, and much defaced About 
half a mile from thence, several old foundations 
intervening, is a building entirely of stone called 
Antikanath, (71) and said to have been the abode of a 
deified saint, as it is now of some Dosnami Sannyasis 
It would appear to be very modern from the freshness 
of the work, and is the rudest building of cut stone 
that I ever beheld, both design and execution are to 
the last degree miserable Near it are several ruins 
and ruinous buildings, one of which, on which there is 
an inscription in Devanagri, is still in use, the image 
at Modasudnath(72) being brought to it on the Jatra, 
and there is a small Rath for the purpose Rather 
more than three quarters of a mile from Antikanath, 
I came to a small temple of stone, in which is the 
image of a quadruped standing It is of gramte, and 
IS said to be meant to represent a cow, but it is so rude, 
and has lost so much of the head, that it is impossible 
to say what animal may have been intended It looks 
towards the east, where there has been a temple of 
greater size, among the stones of which is lying a 
stone of black hornblend, on which many figures have 
been engraved in relievo. The chief figure is so much 

(71) Apparently the name of a dasnami sannj/Ssl, see below, 

' (72) 1 e, MadhosHdananatha 
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mutilated that I cannot say what it repreaented, ^ 
has probably beon a femalo and is called Jagoma ( ) 
Beyond this is a tank and wood extending about a 
QuaTtcr of a mile to a fine plain on the banks of the 
Chirpi ('•>) where I found my tents near Bumulpur, 
as 1 conjecture about fourteen miles from Banka by 
the route which I came 

The Kxk at Mnndat Pahar at the east end may 
bo about three hundred feet perpendicular height but 
It 18 not abrupt, it descends with a smooth curve on 
tlus face are several white marks, as if the rook-had 
been recently struck with cannon shot, but the natives 
could not account for them, and they are quite inacoes 
Bible On the summit of the lull is a small temple, and 
another surrounded by mango trees, about half way 
up the western declivity 


Modnsudonath, according to the zemindar of 
Mundar, was built by Budro Mohundas a Kaiasth, a 

The Pujan says the ima^ uas made^ Eain'^Sdro 
It represents Vishnu The stone broken Belan^®) 
west from Antikanath and where Modnsudon first 
resided after he came down from the hill, was built 
by Chaterputi Raj Zamindar of Mundar, seventh 
ancestor to the present owner The same person built 
the small mant, where the inscription ramams in the 
year of Snka 1521 Antikanath was a Dosnami 
Sannyasi, when ho died he was buned there, and the 
building was erected by Achintogin, his pnpil about 
one hundred and fifty years ago Kamdenu,(V) where 
the imago of the cow is, is supposed to have been built 
bj Chotor Son who erected the original bmldings and 
stair on the hill Ho nas a Baja of the dhol(V0) 
caste, who governed before the Khetauri and Not,(7S} 

* vwiuption ol Jsgaduabl, world mothtr iljo knows 
•« jjihJrnn grCAt 

P*} ^Ir H I ttt* Chtm. ol 
t Miywilth Obcih, 

{^) 1 -* (Pert.) ft h»U 

.‘i” *1 IS. cbtnsioe oi is. 

^ I M»nSC« lim WH o»d Is iho iremt. 
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who immediately preceded the Ra 3 puts in the govern¬ 
ment of Man da f He is supposed to have lived before 
the Moslem, anc^ old rums near the place, which 

are numerous, d^e attributed to him Where the Not 
lived I cannot learn, but the zamindar says that the 
vrliole of BhacT’^'^lprir ^.nd Korokpur belonged to the 
Khetaiiri, who were destroyed by Suja Sha ( 80 ) A 
book whicli gi^^es an account of this place is called 
Mundar Maba^-riiri and is supposed to be extracted 
from the Skancia Puran (™) It is disputed by whom 
A pondit, who accompanied tlie zemindar of the 
vicinity, says iP was told to Siv by Kartik Siv told 
it to Raja Arikchet,(82) who told it to Chapila 
Mom, (83) who (Jivulged it in writing 

Sumulpur is a village finely situated, but the huts 
are very mean They are, however, in general clean 
The zaMindar says that much land has of late been 
brought into 

ISt/i —I went to Chilauna,(si) and m 

order to avoi^ the rice fields, my route was very 
circuitous 1 fi^st went down the left bank of the 
Chin for aboPt 2^ miles in a north-east direction 
Crossing the ri^®^ there I came to the rum of a small 
mud fort, named Tansiya gori,(85) which was built by 
the father of present zamindar of Mundar, but 
has long beeii useless Proceeding easterly about 
three miles froi^ the Chin through a swelling country, 

I came to Mutiya,(88) a large bare poor village. Three 
hovels or sheds' occupied by Not were near it A man 
of them brous’^t out a girl, about eight years old, 
with an immense serpent twisting round its nec^ and 
body The child, however, held it by the throat and 
seemed to hav^ the mastery, although one might have 
imagined she danger from its twisting round 


(80) Shah Shuja' fShahjahau ^ . 

(81) 1 e the Mamtmya, a part of the Skanda purana 

(82) 2 Parik^it 

(83) Kapila Mun* 

(W) fe^'pa^'i t^® place le not maiked on the S S 
(80) Cootie. 
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her About a tmle farther on I tsune to the Nilji.PO 
a aandj channel still smaller than the Chin which 
18 not so large as the Urai but gives og many channels 
for imgation The NUji at present contains no 
stream For above a mile I then passed through 
woods applied to httle use except pasture, among 
them however had been Bome noe fields, now fallow 
I then came to some of the lands occupied by the 
Ghatwals of Pnkonya(^ and his ten men, who 
attended with bows or swords or targets and one jnan 
with a matchlock The place is called a Chat (®) for 
what reason I know not as the whole countay for 
miles 13 plain in some places level, in others nsing 
into gentle swells and the woods are nowhere thick 
By the way I crossed a ledge of rooks like those I saw 
yesterday a fine-grained yellowish granite 

From these cleared lands belonging to Pukoma 
to the Kariya(*) nver is about three nules The 
oountirniach neglected The Kanya is rather smaJlar 
than the Chin but has a small stream, from whence 
some canals for irrigation are taken From thence 
to my tents near ChLUmna, about a mde the country 
IS clear but badly cultivated I had been led to 
expect that the whole way would have been one 
immense forest bnt I am persuaded, had not great 
pains been taken to bring me round in directions where 
tho conntry was least cmtivated that at least one-half 
IS in cultivation, and of this half three quarters are 
nco The roads m the woods ore veiy good, and 
might bo made in any direction through S\em with 
little trouble as the sod is even and hard, and the 
trees distant, so that by clearing away a few bushes, 
and lerelling some uaterconrses, carnages might 
Dvcrnvhoro pass Clulauna is a veiy poor village 
inliabitcd cliiofly by Bhniyas Much land round it* 
now waste, would seem formerly to have been 
cuUi\*atcd It 18 now covered wjth long coareo gross, 

BIhtrJori H. ' —-- 

puC' '’S3S. cuuw™. w H.lro, 

(W) Kkjbta H Th« wood! r»t«md to b«r« »lnea d^r Tft rtdi 
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wiiicli cattle caimot eat, but it is burned in Spring, and 
the young shoots are eatable throughout the^rainy 
season 

19th November —I went to Kurariya,(9^) said to 
be three coses distant, but I think the distance is under 
five miles The whole way, the country is almost 
level, the swells being very gentle, and the soil has 
everj'where the appearance of extraordinary fertihty, 
and probably has been mostly cultivated, as the 
greater part is like that near Chilauna, being over¬ 
grown with long grass thinly scattered with trees 
Much seems fit for rice, and some, that has been lately 
cultivated with that grain, has been deserted, owing, 
it is said, to the incursions of elephants Not above 
11/69 of the whole are covered with thick forests, that 
retain no traces of cultivation No bamboos No 
Sukuya (^2) I have hitherto indeed seen very little 
in the lorests of this district Near Kurariya I 
crossed the Uprayia(93) three times It is a small 
channel, but contains as large a stream as the Chin 
The woods consist mostly of Asan, Palas, and Kend 
In rocky and hilly soils this abounds more, and it is 
there alone, where it produces Abnus or ebony I saw 
only two miserable villages, both Gatwali, and one 
of them at a distance 

20th November —I went to the frontier, where a 
stone called Nilamata is set up to mark the boundary 
between the zamindar, Khadirali, and the hill people 
It seems to be about two miles east from Kororiya,, 
and the people admitted, that it was half way to the 
hills, which, however, did not appear to me to be half 
the distance They called the hills from Kororiya 
four coses, and said that the road was very bad, 
evidently with a view of deternng a visit, as the road 
became better the farther I advanced The country 
IS covered by a thick wood, but even within the 
Company's boundary, I saw three places that the 
hill people had cultivated within these few years 


(Bl) Karharia; Cnrarya of Eennell 
{P2) Sakwa, the 8&l tree (Shorea robusta) 

^9l) Apparently the Boutbern Harna N. of the S S. 
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Koron>a is a miserable village oonfraiiung a^ut ten 
hotmes of Goyalas ten Bhmyaa and one Brahman, 
■With very little cnltnation 

£lfit ?fot;em6er—I went to Kadnya M I first 
returned about a itule by the way that I had come to 
Korociya I then struck off to the south and 
prooeraed abont milea to the Jomnni (®®) "which I 
crossed It is a small nver fant has a straam at this 
season About a mils farther on, came to a low lod^ 
of rocks without any evident strata It is a small 
grained granite "with reddish felspar "with quartz and 
black mica About half a mile farther 1 came to 
another nvEr('>5) like the Jumiu where it receives a 
small torrent from the east hut did not cross it 
leaving it to my left By my guide it "was called 
Koduya ifore than half a mile from thence I came 
to another rock not stratified and consisting of vary 
fine grained granite with yellowish felspar whitish 
quartz and black mica From thence to Kadnya :a 
about 44 miles Dunng the whole way, from where 
I loft tho former road until close to Kadnya there 
IS not tho smallest cultivation At the Jnmni I saw 
one uninhabited hnt which probably had belonged to 
cowherds buTlAw evidently bad been a village at the 
plaoo and anotheS on tho hanks of the Koduyn where 
I approached it I also saw two or three places where 
the woods had bpen cleared for cultivation -with the 
hoc (after tho jungle temporary fashion) but at 
present they are fallow, except near Kadnya Very 
few places are unfit for the plou^, and me soil in 
most parts seems to be oscollont, and in almost 0 "rery 
part would produce one grain or other By far the 
greater part of the country 104/143 is swelung land, 
of vhir’i 113 parts are covered with thick forests in 
whicli there is no trace of cultiiation Towards 
the north the trees arc small but towards Kaduya 
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there any appearance of the stratum of gangue being 
considerable The rocks near it have no appearance 
of stratification 

The soil to day was mostly fine red land such as 
in Mysore is thought best for the Corocanus 
There is also some of a brown colour At least nine- 
tenths of the whole fit for the plough The Sukuya 
everywhere stunted owing to the extraction of Damar, 
but the Ason is the prevaibng tree No Tessorpts) 
nor lac 


Chitbeawara is a viUagB belonging to Jevon Sing 
of Harewe and much like Gunjonya but its 
inhabitants are Khyetanris whose manner of hving 
howeier entirely resembles that of the Onwarp“) 
Bhuiyos Their houses are good and clean surrounded 
by similar unsightly fences and they seem to be 
equally lealons of their women The country very 
b^utiful Much of what is deared is not cultivated 
because the principal attention is bestowed on nee 
and no more people reside than can cultivate the small 
bottoms fit for the gram which do not amount to 
one ouarter of the coimtry The fanners near their 
hnts Lave a few fields of high land which they manure, 
and clear a good deal round them to improve the air 
and pasture They leave however, a good many 
largo trees, which preserve moisture and nave a fine 
effect Some of these trees are Mowas,ptt) a very 
beautiful plant, but many of them ore entirely useless 
A few mangoes palminis, and more Baniyans have 
been planted near the villages, but the increase of the 


m*) BiijliAnui ATldoBlljr to Elctitm Centcam (Oiortii.) Ui» 
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Mowa and Palmira is very desirable The view of 
the country is exceedingly fine, the cultivation, 
especially the narrow valleys of rice winding in all 
directions, the cleared lands with scattered trees, and 
the roclc}' lulls are in perfection, all that is wanted 
IS some appearance of progress in the arts, and a 
vastly extended and improved cultivation, of which 
the country is highly susceptible Plantations of 
Asan and Palas, for Tessar and Lac, should occupy 
the place of woods to as great an extent as the demand 
will admit, the remainder might be all cleared, and 
the greater part cultivated, while what is not fit for 
that purpose, might rear iialmira and Mowa Neither 
of these, indeed, when model»iteiy scattered, seem at 
all to injure most of the croiis that are reared on higli 
lands 

24th Hooembar —I went to Nuni,(-iis) distant about 
six miles About nudway 1 passed through among 
hills, but Pangch pahar seems to be the high[es]t 
of the land Two small torrents, which I passed on 
their north side, the Koya and Hurdiya,(ii^) rmi 
towards the Dobayi,(i-o) which passes Niini, and [the] 
Murko,(^2i) which I passed on their south side does 
the same These hills consists of granite in large 
masses without any appearance of stratification A 
vast rock generally occupies the top, but the crevices 
on the sides are beautifully fringed with wood Their 
height is not considerable, from one to three himdred 
feet, and almost every one forms a peak or at least 
a short ridge very much broken into peaks By far 
the greatest in sight is Teuri(^22) m the Bhirbhum 

( 118 ) Hunihat, the Noony of BeniieU, the lesidence of the 
Zamlndai of Handwe 

(119) Koa N. and Hardia N. 

( 120 ) Dhobhi N. 

( 121 ) Murko N. 

( 122 ) Trikut Parvat or Tlur Pahar, 7 oi 8 miles east of Deoghar, 
marked on the 1 mi =1 in sheet as 2470 ft , (but on the 4 mi =1 in 
district map as 1605 ft ') In Rennell’s time these hdls lay within the 
estates of the Ediaiakpur Ra], which formed part of Monghyr sarkdr or 
district In Buchanan’s time they lay within an angle of the Birbhum 
distiict The changes of jurisdiction affecting this area are not explained 
in the modern Gazettee,rs On Eennell’s 1773 sheet the group is named 
‘‘ Tuer Hills ” 
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thfirfl anv appearance of Uie stratum of gangue being 
considerable ^he rocks near it have no appearance 
of stratification 

The soil to day was mostly fine red la^, sn^ “ 
in Mysore is thought beat for the Cori^nus (“ ) 
There w also some o^a brown colonr 
tenths of the whole fit for the plough The 
everywhe™ stunted owing to the e^ractmn o^f^«^ 


but the Asan is the prevailing tree 
nor lac 


Chitbeawara is a viUnge belonging to Jevon Sing 
of Harewe and much like Gunjonya, but its 
inhabitants are Khyetauris wh(^ manner of hvi^ 
however entirely resembles that of the Onwar( ) 
Bhuiyaa Their houses are good and clean, surrounaM 
by similar nnsightly fences, and they seem to be 
equally jealous of their women The country v^ 
beautiful Much of what is deared is not cultivated, 
because the principal attention is bestowed on rice 
and no more people reside than can cultivate the small 
bottoms fit tor the gram, which do not amount to 
one quarter of the country The farmers near their 
huts have a few fields of high land which they manure, 
and clear a good deal round them to improve the air 
and pasture They leave however, a good mMy 
large trees which preserve moisture and nave a fine 
effect Some of these trees are Mowas,(^'0 ^*7 
beautiful plant but many of them are entirely useless 
A few mangoes palnuras, and more Baniyans have 
been planted near the Tillies but the increase of the 

(Ui) BnrtimATi orideolly refers to Cmttana (Gsert^) 

CyMTvnu Corcctau* of Luuuaos known in Hindi u umptA^ *na ^ tna 
Bekhut end sontlorti Indie s* rigi. Bee Bochtnsn s Jaiefn*g 
tt»4 Cotrrg I, 100 f 

Ths tmar mUJ: vorm AntMemm popitio. 

E TMi oams which BaduneQ tpells in a -variety of 

a poxile. Thars appeen to he oo encfa sect reocutdx^ azumg w 
Bhuiyij nowaday*! and CoL Dalton doea not maatlon aacE a aecUon of ut* 
triW Coriooaiy In Rial^a TrtbtM and CtaU* (I 21} there is mention of M 
Anfwir aectioo of the Turi or Pakhlni Doma In Blbir I inipect that 
the word la Aipwir [dAffttvdla), Le, pertaining to AAga, the old 
of lha CDUI 17 (acio) aojoining Magadha on tbs eaat, jojt aa w* atlB nA*! 
a MctioQ of the BhQJjla caBed Magahlrt Le. baloo^njr to Magadha. 

^UT) 1/aiaa (Baaaia iaU/atia), e-e -» 
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Mowa and Palmira is very desirable The view of 
the country is exceedingly fine, the cultivation, 
especially the narrow valleys of rice winding in all 
directions, the cleared lands with scattered trees, and 
the rocky hills are in perfection, all that is wanted 
IS some appearance of progress in the arts, and a 
vastly extended and improved cultivation, of which 
the country is highly susceptible Plantations of 
Asan and Palas, for Tessar and Lac, should occupy 
the place of woods to as great an extent as the demand 
will admit, the remainder might bo all cleared, and 
the greater part cultivated, while what is not fit for 
that purpose, might rear palmira and Mowa Neither 
of these, indeed, when moderately scattered, seem at 
all to injure most of the crops that are reared on high 
lands 

24 tJh No'oember —I went to Nuni,(ii 8 ) distant about 
SIX miles About midway T passed through among 
hills, but Pangch pahar seems to be the high[es]t 
of the land Two small torrents, which I passed on 
their north side, the Koya and Hurdiya,(^^^) run 
towards the Dobayi,(i 20 ) which passes Nimi, and [the] 
Murko,(^2i) which I passed on their south side does 
the same These hills consists of granite in large 
masses without any appearance of stratification A 
vast rock generally occupies the top, but the crevices 
on the sides are beautifully fringed with wood Their 
height IS not considerable, from one to three hundred 
feet, and almost every one forms a peak or at least 
a short ridge very much broken into peaks By far 
the greatest in sight is Teur 1(^22) in the Bhirbhum 

(118) Nunihat; the Noony of RenueU, the leaidence of the 
' Zamindar of Handwe 

(119) Koa N and Hardia N 

( 120 ) Dhobhi N. 

(121 Murko N. ^ , 

( 122 ) Trikut Parvat 01 Tlur Pahar, 7 01 8 miles east of Deoghar, 
marked on the 1 mi =1 m sheet as 2470 ft , (but on the 4 mi =1 in 
district map as 1605 ft ') In Eennell’s time these hills lay -within the 
estates of the Khaiakpur Raj, which formed part of Monghyr sarkar or 
district In Buchanan’s time they lay within an angle of the Birbhum 
distiict The changes of jurisdiction affecting this area are not explained 
m the modern Gazetteers On Eennell’s 1773 sheet the group is named 
“ Tuer Hills ” 
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district which seems to be a great mass The rock at 
the highest part, where I crossed, consists of fine 
grama of yellowish felspar and glassy quartz with 
much black micaceous matter and a few larger masses 
of reddish felspar and white quartz intermixed, and 
some small garnets 

mh Novsmler —I went to visit some mines 
The Kol say that they discover the ore by observing 
some of it on the surface, and then follow the veins or 
beds which seem to be nearly horizontal The veins 
are from one to five cnbits thick and never seem to 
extend for in one direction It has never been known 
to extend more than a bigha in length and seldom so 
much They are often mtemipted by water and 
below the ore they find masses of rotten rock mostly 
qnartzose and clay containing no ore The veins are 
from 1 to li cubit wide and are crooked, but 
often send ofl branches It is always found under 
clay generally red or yellow, and never on the bills nor 
very near rocks Mogormati (“■*) or a white shistose 
mica m decay is often found m the iron mines but 
never in large masses seldom above two or three 
manspu') m a nest Nor did they ever find it on the 
surface nor any where else except at the iron mines 
of which It IS by the Kol said to be always a sign 
But 1 am told by others that this is not exact and that 
It 18 dug in many places where there is no iron and 
whore it is found in great quantities The mines are 
becoming scarce as the same ground, after bemg dug, 
has notheeirknoivn to give more iron The sides of 
the mine are usually stifi clay The ore is of two 

(ai) At PoUmrta, tbool 71 mlln NW ol NQia Hit u ozpUiuod 
in tha Ileport. Tho uU now lies In Iho Sootll PenrsLosa «l)oat 3mUcs 
Iroin the BblgsJpur l«eu»dary 

In his Qopurt lOuchuum dostmbes 
u e prodoci ol the «lscay of g 
jV coosutj of enins of white qosris nuzod wlC 
to m« u> b* the felspsr sod niics rodacod t 
thU u wwbod froo the qusrtx, sod s 

nl ths booses. U is most coounonjr found 

wmt*6«ts seems to be owing to the abstrsctlon of 
when these oniled In the form of ore. The 
roasir U ool elesr 

(iti) ilcrs Dudunen uses the cotm-l Ilindl word arngitcA 


this cisjr fooiid tMsr 
meissoes rocks end ssfi 
h B white powder which 
0 wo p(7vdoi7 subsUnce. 
whitewseh for the Trells 
in iron mince sod iU 
the ferraginoui psrticles 
denrsUon of the term 
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kinds, Asu1(126) ^qI large concretions and 
Dusura(i 26 ) Bel, a blackish granular matter containing 
much clay The Asula is most commonly intermixed 
with stifi' clay and Mokar mati ( 124 ) The Dusura is 
mixed with stiff clay alone The men take out the 
ore, and make the charcoal, the women prepare the 
ore, both blow he bellows The Asula is much easiest 
cleaned, and besides gives most iron The prepared 
ore IS never weighed, but the people put a fan full in 
each furnace They thinlv it may weigh nine sers 
(forty SW a ser) (12?) and the Asula gives from four 
to five sers of iron A half more of the Dusura is 
required to give the same quantity They only work 
in Asm, Kartik, and Aghron; in Pouse they cut rice 
In Magh, Phalgun, and Choit they amuse themselves 
with marriages and entertainments All the rest of 
the year they cultivate the land A family of one 
man and his wife manages one furnace, and pays one 
rupee a year rent for ore and fuel The man says, 
that he smelts fifteen times a month, although the 
smelting is finished in one pahar,(i 28 ) and, as the 
average produce is about sers a smelting, he makes 
oinly about man a month, worth IJ rupees He 
has five bighas of land, four of it rice, for which in 
all he pays twelve annas a year, and does no other 
work He has three children He seUs his iron for 
ready money 

Having ascended the Doba(i 29 ) more than a mile, 
I crossed this river, which has a wide sandy channel 
with a very small stream in this season, but gives 
water by digging at all times Much raised by the 
]ant(i20) watering the sugar cane I then passed 
through Arising country badly cultivated for about 


(126) meaning ‘ oiigmal ‘ puie ’, heie ‘ of fiisfc quality ’ 
Dusrd, ‘ second ‘ of second quahty, ’ “ Bel ” is of doubtful oiigin 

(127) Thus m the MS If “ SW ” stands foi “ sihLd weight ”, the ser 
used was a very hght one 

( 128 ) 1 e in three hours A ‘pahar (Sans ) is a division of time, 

a ‘ watch ’, of which there are eight in the 24 hours 

(120) Dhobi N. 

(130) Jdnt, a level used in raising watei, a woid the use of which 
in this sense appears to be confined to south Bhagalpux Elsewhere in 
B ’ “r 18 I " known as IdtJi, lathd or latthd 
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a nule, and for abont li mile through a wood, beyond 
this the lands of a village named Jumjurif^) occupied 
the banks of a torrent (^) for about a mile in width 
The houses are beyond the torrent and near them are 
a good many stones rudely carved which seem to have 
belonged to a square building perhaps twenty feet 
in diameter The people suppose it to have been a 
temple but have no tradition oy whom it was founded 
or to what God it was dedicate They say that they 
found It in its present state when they cleared the 
country Immediately beyond the cleared lands of 
this viUage m a wood, I passed a torrent, (Wi) and 
about lA mile beyond that I crossed the Hurhunya,G®) 
a small river which at present has no stream, but 
good water may at all seasons be had by digging into 
Qie sand A little beyond it I found an iron mine 
It occupied a space of about thirty feet square 
perforated by many small pits, about four feet from 
each other and bus feet deep Whenever the work 
men have dug five or six feet of the vein, they make 
a new pit at its and and then advance again The 
clay and soil may be four feet thick and the vein 
little more than a cubit The matter in the vein is 
hard and requires to be cut with a stick pointed with 
iron like a chisel The small fragments are then taken 

out in baskets In this mine most of the ore is 

Asula small irregular smooth concretions which 
however contain much extraneous matter and must 
be broken and winnowed before the ore is fit for being 
put into the furnace Intermixed however with the 
clay and quartz matter in which the Asula nestles, 
m much of the Dusura ore, and some masses of a 
j^^'^aous matter which are considered as unripe 
The ore when fully prepared is called Biohuii(™) or 
®^ad I ^en went to Kukonya,(^) where the miners 
^idc, almost two miles from the Hurhanya The 
forges arc exactly on the same plan as in Banka 


(uu jsiniuri 

p, U n.B«d «, ih. s.a 
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The people complain much of their poverty, which is 
unavoidable from their own account of their idleness 

From Pul^oriya I turned towards the south, and 
about a mile from it recrossed the Harhariya About 
two miles from thence I came to a small ruined mud 
fort at the village of Kaduya,(^2^) where the zamindars 
formerly resided The country near it is well 
cultivated, and very beautiful It is situated at the 
foot of a small rocky hill west-northerly from 
the hill of Lagoya,(^37) where the family at present 
resides, about two coses distant, in a still finer 
situation From the fort I went about four miles 
south to a village called Chandu Bathan,(i38) m the 
Mauza of Pandoriya,(^38) where I found some other 
forges of the same structure, and a mine consisting 
entirely of the Dusura^or second quality of ore The 
people say that they very seldom find any ore in the 
torrents In several parts I observed small quantities 
of black ferruginous sand, lying on the sand It seems 
exactly such as is usually smelted in Mysore 

From this mine I returned to Nuni, distant rather 
more than five miles The roads all the way 
frequented by carts All the rocks I saw to-day are 
granite, and except at Nuni I saw not the smallest 
appearance of stratification There a granitic rock in 
decay has assumed a schistose vertical structure, 
everywhere else it was in very irregular masses, and 
in decay scales ofi concentrically, or where on a plain 
surface, horizontally, in layers from one to two feet 
thick 

27th —I went about three miles towards the 
eastern hills to see a place, where I was told that 
the people collected Gangot(^3^) fop making lime 
After leaving the low lands near the river, the country 
IS exceedingly broken with ravines, and not more than 
half of it is fit for the plough The soil is red clay 

(is 6 ^ Kendua. 

(137) Lagwa Pahar. 

(188) Neither of these is marked on the S S 

(139) Ganga^, the calcareous nodular limestone used for making lime 
and for road-metalling, more wide^ knovm as kankar 
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much intermixed Tvith rocks of granite m decay All 
the little torrenta contain the black ferrngmous sand, 
which it 18 said, nnght m the rainy season bo collected 
in considerable quantities This kind of broken 
ground occupies ^ the interstices between the hil l s 
called Mukurkond Moyana Gamduma, Baskop and 
Nundunakop which form one group On Moyana 
I perceived some cultivation said to be carried on by the 
Neiyaa^i^) who pay no rent 

On amving at the expected place, I found that 
no lime had been bom^ smce the tune of the 
zemindar a father I found an old kiln about four 
feet in diameter, and three high, built of clay 
Near it was some of the Gangot which exactly 
resembles the small nodules of calcareous tufa common 
in Mysore, but baa involved small pebbles ohie% of 
(Quartz such being everywhere common in the soil 
brom some traces of digging it would appear that the 
Gangot had been collected from a small hill of yellow 
ish clay adjacent to the kiln , and probably was 
scattered among the soil near the surface I see 
nothing oasenti^y different m its nature or origin 
from the s imilar nodules found m the glay hills near 
Bhagulpur, and caUed Kongkar,(i'‘^) but its lime is 
said to w much whiter 


Nuni 18 a pretty large but irregular village which 
does not contain anything like a house, but the huts 


(IW) Xt is doolitfol which of the hill» u meant br Morana (probably 
tho Pokburla Pahar) the otben named arc is ardor Makarfconda, 
wardumiLBaiko and Handona of the S.8. 

(W) The Noiyii aro ft Duat Inlereatlng tribe that luve beos vbollT 
mWaqoAt^y dealt with in Bialey a Tntca and OatUi (» t> NaijA ftsd 
KoUar) Bachanan relara nkora thou one* to Urn Nalya* or Lftiyaa vrha 
where fomorly iho pneet* of the lUl or ilalor In hi* Beport (US. p 197) 
bo Write* of the nliyi* foixonrly their guru* nnl^ porobltiu Tho very 
fact that t^y war* In hi* day »tiJl admittod to hare bees originally tius 
junia and tmrohiU of Iho tDOontauteera indlcalea, a* wlQ be recogslxed 
by each at luTe daroted ottontloo to the atndy of tn* tarriTal of andeat 
c^lom* In India, the antiqoity of theae people and thn Important poaltion 
they ooco held. We bare Mreral rofereiuQ* in old account* to thoir 
ninneidoa idth the aodent iroo'enulting iDdnatry in the Bmimahal and 
Kharakpur h iUv W® eliU find ih«n in more than on* locality in the 
lolly 1 aodwoie of tho beat tiackora in the jaxgal that I otot foltovred 
t*» Tho*o people deeorvo tho ottentioa of a X^ndian 

/Co A tor Boo note (139) abo«. 
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are tolerably neat, and many of them have their walls 
painted with ruddle and Mokor mati, which gives 
them a neat appearance A good many Bengalese 
traders have settled in it, and the neighbouring 
villages 

28th November —I went to Lakardewani(i^3) 
through a romantic country, very much neglected I 
crossed the Doha twice This river does not increase 
in size, as it advances, although it receives several 
small streams from the hills Lakerdewany is called 
five coses from Nuni, but does not appear to me to be 
above nine miles It is a fine situation, and the idea 
of its being more unhealthy than usual is in all proba¬ 
bility without foundation To this cause is attributed 
the removal of the Thanah to Nuni, but the real reason 
in all probability was, that Nuni had a comfortable 
bazar for the Daroga, while Lakerdewani is a mere 
hamlet, around which however there is a good deal 
of cultivation, its cleared land extending about a mile 

In the evening I went about a mile north-east, to 
visit a hot spring named Tapm, which signifies 
merely the hot place. Tap m the provincial 
dialect meaning heat, while in the more polished 
dialect it is usually applied to signify fever The 
hot spring is situated at a little distance beyond the 
Gurguri, (^46) a fine little river, that comes from the 
north-east to join the Duba, and which contains 
the greatest quantity of running water of any of the 
torrents that I have seen in these hilly parts, but its 
channel is not very wide, and m Spring it becomes 
entirely dry The spring arises on a field sloping 

( 1 '^) Lakra Dewani 

(144) Marked ‘ Hot Springs ’ on the S S This is number (2)—Tatloi— 
of the hot springs named on p 11 of the Gazetteer (1910)—not by any means 
an exhaustive list 

(146) Taf IS a Sanskrit root, meaning to ‘ shine ‘ be hot from which 
is derived tapta ‘ waim tapana^ ‘ warming &c The feminine form 
tapanl is used of a warm spring or flow of water The same root is found 
in the first part of the name m the Gazetteer, tapta becoming tat in the 
vernacular 

(140) Bhurburi N. Both names (onomatopseic words) have the same 
meaning, viz , ‘ bubbhng ‘ rippling ’, or as we should say, the ‘ babbhng 
brook ’ 

(147) At tlus pomt, named Matihara N. on the S S The stream is one 
of the two principal headwaters of the Mor river 
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gently towards the nver by the side of a rock which 
does not nse high above the soil, and m decay consists 
of thin or alatefy strata dimos^ verticaUv and run 
ning easterly and westerly The stone is a nne grained 
aggregate consisting of white quartz and felspar, and 
a blacK micaceous matter which like that of all the 
granite m the distnct which I have seen yet, appears 
to me to be iron ore rather than homhlend The 
matenals are disposed m a laminated manner, that is 
certain layers contain more and certain other layers 
contain less of the micaceous matter alternately, with 
out rendering the real structure of the stone slatey 
The ground by the side of this rock is sandy and 
spouty for about ten feet wide The water does not 
issue from any one part m particular but oozes from 
the whole surface or the sand until it forms a stream, 
which never dries The upper end of the sand from 
whence the water begins to ooze is not hot but about 
twenty or thirty feet from its upper extremity the 
sand for the whole width of the channel becomes 
hot and continues so for perhaps twelve or fifteen feet 
In the middle it is hottest and there many air bubbles 
issue from the sand not in very great numbers nor 
very r^ularly but they are pretty large Where 
most of these issued the thermometer placed m the 
water but not sunk into the sand, rose from 72 F 
to 148 ° ( 1 ^ The natives could not bear the heat with 
their naked feet A constant vapour proceeds from 
the surface of the hot space but it seems to me to be 
merely that of the evaporating water condensed by the 
external cold I perceived no uncommon smell about 
toe pla^ and a lighted candle held over the place, 
from whence most of the air bubbles proceeded was 
in no manner affected I presume however, that the 
air 18 the heated matter and affects the sand, as it 
pas^ through and this ogam communicates heat 
to toe water A fine bath might no doubt be erected 
at the place which somehow has escaped the fangs 
of superstition 
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29tli November 1810 —I went about nine miles 
to Dmuka About two miles from Lakerdewani I 
crossed the Gurguri, and about a mile farther came 
to the boundary between Haruya perganah and that 
of Eelpata The former is the south part of 

the Hendooa E the northern part of which, together 
with the adjacent part of Boglipour R are now 
considered as belonging to Korokpur Indeed the 
Rajah of that country claims Ilaiuya also About 
five miles from Lakerdewani I crossed the Kusaru, (i^o) 
a small river like the Gurguri Owing to the vicinity 
of the hills and springs they contain more water at 
present than the Doha or Chandun, but their channels 
are small, <ind in floods they are comparatively trifling 
Sumar Singh is called a Rajah, but is one of the 
Sirdars of the hill people who receive ten rupees a 
month He lives at Digir Pahar about two coses 
north and east from Dumka on the plain where he 
has a large free estate but has subject to him a 
considerable extent of hills He is not acquainted 
with the term Dungareeah (1^2) given to the lower 
order of hill people by Capt Brown, (1^3) but calls 
them Projahs(^3i) qp Raiyots, two low country names 
The whole tribe in this vicinity call themselves Mai. 

(UO) Handwo and Bolpatta The former is now one of the 'parganaa 
of the headqnaiteis (Dumka) subdivision In Kennell’s and Captain 
Browne’s times it was a gha^wCdi tenure held by a K§etauii family included 
in tlio Kliaiakpui Baja’s estates, and, as will be seen fiom the text, it 
, was still claimed by that Eaja in 1810 W S SherwiU, who carried out 
the levenue siuvey in 1846 50, wrote that Madho Singh held greater part 
of the pargana from the Kaja of Darbhanga (who had purchased part of 
tlie Khaiakpui estates in 1845) It is marked Herwoe on BenneU’s 1773 
sheet, and Hendooa in the B A Browne writes Handway 

Belpatta is now a tappa in the south of the Dumka subdivision When 
Bennell’s assistants surveyed south Bihar in 1766-70 it was included in 
Birbhum, by the Eajas of which it was then held It was transferred to 
Bhagalpur either in 1781 on the recommendation of Cleveland, or in 1796 
at the request of Mr Eombelle, it is not clear which (See Gazetteer, S P , 
1910, pp 44, 246) 

( 160 ) Not named on S S 

( 161 ) Dighi Pahar 

(162) Dhangar, vul Dhangariya, originally meam^ ‘ hiUman ’ (Hindi 

dhang, a ‘ hill ’), now recorded as a separate caste Eisley, T Jb O , 

t, 219 

(163) Captain, afterwards Lt Colonel, James Browne, who for several 
years held charge of the “ Jungleterry '' See Appendix 1 

(154) Prajai, a Sanskrit word meaning literally ‘ offspring ’ and then 
‘ subject and bo often used m the same sense as raxyat 
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The natives of the low country gpeak of three kmds 
of hill people Mar Poil(i“) called also Kumar Foil, 
Sumar Pal and Dhar Pail The Snmar Pail are the 
Northern tribe The other titles belong to the Mai 
The Dhar are the Eajahs of whom there are three, 
Sumar Sing Hon Sing and Roton Sing and aU their 
children and descendants The Kumar Poll are 
supposed to be descended from brothers of the first 
Rajahs The Mar Poil have the same descent, bnt 
originallv came from a different distnct Their rank 
IS considered aa eijual The Dhar Poll also came 
from another distnct No persons reckoned Mai 
except these three tnbes The Dhar Poll are most 
nnmeroua Nest the Mar Pod There are Sirdars, 
Naibs and Man] is of each land and aU live inter 
mised all spe^ the same language, and aU 
mtermarry They cannot marry in the same family 
in the mme hue The Rajahs are aU oaUed Singh, 
and cannot marry the daughters of a Singh There 
are four other r^ distinctions of rank Girhi (t®®) 
Majhi Aharaa(i®®) and Neya which last are 
the lowest as having been Pujuris(iw) It must be 
observed that among the Bbniyas and other tribes 
those people are m Meral aU caUed Neyas which is 
apphed to the whole of the tnbe The Ahari were 
hunters The Majhis were chiefs of villages The 
Gnhi were originally nch and hved with hospitality 
Now all foUow the same lands of professions and a 
Grihi can marry with a Gnhi or with any of the 
others the rank bemg hereditary m the male line All 
in this Rajah's territory who are pensioned by the 
Company are either Singhs or Mapiis, none of the 
Grihrs although higher than the Majhis, have a 


(1^ Dacl^ ,p«IU mil irord poll In . gn*! -mJety oI nvi at wUI 
a poirible conjiecl«d -with th» Prikrt* (and Hindi) word 
puli mooning n boondup or Umll Imt it m.y b« ol Dniyidltn origin. 

(ao) airll (S41U. ) a konjcholdop 

(Vl) l/im/il hBidmnn Iho Tilligt bntdnan •mong tlm Sontta. 
p«) dJirt Tnl olcrljfd (Ir Fnni. ) • Imntor 

P®} 8« Note 141 abora. 
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share in tlic government and the two lower ranks 
wonld not ])e admitted He does not know what may 
be in the other two Uajahs’ countries. One of his 
IS a Sing, the other and all the Maihis are 
of the Majlu rank Tlic Mai call the other hill 
people C’het,(i^i) and the two tribes do not live together 
The languages arc fiilTcicnt There are very few 
of the Mai in the batt.ilion, my informants know only 
of four men Formerlv there were many, but they 
do not like such a clo<ir country as Bhagulpur They 
have no tradition of ha\ mg 'come from any other 
country, nor of any of their caste being settled in any 
other part They Iviiow nothing of the Mar, but have 
no knowledge of Godda Perganah, where these are 
settled, and are considered as of the -^anie race with 
the Kumra,(i^-) and intermarry with that tribe. Mar 
and Mai are indeed dilTerent jironunciations of the 
same word(i^3) Before Mr Cleveland’s settlement 
the Ba]ah had much power He appointed a Manjhi 
for each village, from among the persons of a certain 
family, but could not dismiss him without an assembly 
of all the nation, from which no rank was excluded 
He also appointed a Phaujdar to command the troops, 
and could dismiss him at pleasure He had also a 
De\van Each raiat gave some share of their crops, 
a goat, a pot of honey, and a bundle of ropes to the 
Ma]hi, who again gave a share to the Eajah The 
same custom continues The land seems to be fixed 
property On the hills a field is cultivated two years, 
and then lies fallow five or six, but a man may 
prevent any other from occupaying his fallow land 

( 101 ) This has been supposed to be a corruption of the Hindi word 
chjt, moaning ‘ lying on the bac'tf ‘ supine ’ (see Gazetteer, 1910, p 82) 
but this 13 improbable In his Report (MS , p 190,) Buchanan writes that 
the southern tribe “ usually call the northern tube che^ ”, distinctly 
making the f as cerebral The Rovd Ernest Droese, in his Malta 
Vocabulary, gives 

“ Chete, one of the lowei races of the aborigines of India,” so it appears 
to be a Malto word We may, however, compare the Sanskrit word cheta, 
meaning a ‘ servant ’, ‘ menial ’ At uU events it has no connexion with 
the Hindi word chit 

(102) This IS undoubtedly so, r and I being so commonly interchanged 
The name piobably meant simply ‘ mountaineer ’ Cf Oppert, The 
Original Inhabitants of Bharatavarsa or India, pp 18—21, 37—38 &c Bi^t 
see also Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, p 138 
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In Sranbon and Assavi (!“) they cut all the trees and 
burn them in Choit and Bysak Then with stick one 
or two cnbits long, and armed with a pointed iron, 
three fingers broad they dig (after the rams in ^rmgl 
holes m which they put seeds of Goronn (Maize) 
Jonola (Sorghum) (1^) Kolayi (Bora)(t*) They then 
BOW on the surface Khen(i°®) and Kanngni(is^ 
Some tunes they sow there first and then plant the 
other articles They sow no cotton and have no hdl 
nee Next year they only plant the maize and sor 
ghum A field of this kmd is caOed Ban(t6s) They 
always move their hut with their field Bound their 
house they have a few plantams, chill, sag, and 
Tarkan(itw) They collect wild yams In the hills 
some men but not aB have cows for their milk They 
have goats fowls swme and pigeons for eatmg They 
use Bakor(™) to ferment both maue and Sorghum, 
and usually use it without distiUmg, but they can 
distil They make no clothes They cannot make 
iron They buy all their salt iron and clothes 
They have no oil on the hills Merchants who 
supply them are repaid in Kolayi and nothing 
eto (I afterwards found that charcoal is their 
great reeource) In their possessions in the low 
country they have regular nge fields which they 
cultivate with the plough, but they also cultivate 
bans (ite) there, and often onltivate these with the 
plough and rear Sirsoo and Til(iii) besides the above- 
mentioned articles livmg always near their nee 
fields but changing their huts with the Van(i“) 

Til* Hhidi moothi rafaiml to lun u vill b« obrloo* 
“5*^*9*» iArin*, Oludtn ud VaiitUu, coimpoodiCLff to JqIt Aoput 
8*pti ml ?e r October UetcIi April eod April May re«po3lTely 

Sorgkvm tii jKdr mflliL 

plant U ojeanL Kaliti U polaa (PXauclt* rp.) 
vhfle iora U tlxa cow pea (Vtgnn CaiiaMg) 

Kidney bean {PioMolmM accuilifoitut] 

W Tb* Italian mlUat IStiaria ttaf/ca) 

^ Lt. hofnwtaad (nOiuil 

J?) 8T*«i podiftriw and tegitablea. 

Ba xi Or a farmant containing a diaataae anxymt from tba 

iwtU and laaraa of aareral olaata. 

(Ul) SarMk Indian co£a ^rauiea camputrlu) and glngally 
tStamra Udicuai). 

•J»tein of oilUraUaD indicated by Bnebanan ia tbi waatafol iwriJo 
« jhim wathod •im pracOiad by the Saarla Malar In tba hflla. 

\ 
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Every one has land; but some not enough, and these 
work in their spare time for others who give them 
food and clothing No slaves. 

Their chief gods are Sirkum, a male, Luldma 
his wife, and Bosomoti(i'72) their son They know 
of no other gods The great sacrifices (Pujas) are 
performed at two seasons—In Agron,(i73) -when the 
Sorghum and Kalayi are ripe. They then offer these 
fruits, hogs, goats and fowls to Sirkum and Lokima 
At their national feasts every man makes his own 
offerings, they have no priests nor set form of prayers, 
but pray for favour and success and thanlv the gods 
for the harvest The family dances and sings, then 
feasts and drinks, as much as it can afford There 
IS another sacrifice of the same kind to Bosomoti in 
Magh, when the maize is ripe They have Nagara, 
Pakuaj, Dhol, gul Sanayi and Bansip’^'^) for music 
The Pajahs and some rich men have faUen under the 
authority of the Vorno(i'^5) Brahmans, and Dosnami 
Sannyasis The former have instructed them to 
perform the Dosohorra,(i'^^) and to repeat montros 
before a Bel tree They also repeat muntros for all 
in commemoration of their departed parents and at 
funerals The Sannyasi performs Jog for them, that 
IS, prays over a fire, in which ghi has been thrown. 


(172) I do not find such names in any of the other accounts of the 
religion of the hiU people It is a pity that the history, religion, customs 
and language of both branches of these hill men have not been more 
thoroughly investigated on scientific lines 

(173) Agrahayana (vulg Aghan), corresponding with November- 
December 

(174) These names represent riaqdra (Ar ), a kettle drum, 'paJchdvaj (H ) 
a kind of dium, dhol (H ), a large drum, ahdhndy (Pers ), a trumpet, and 
bansi (H ), a flute 

The word gul is not used in Bihar for any kind of musical instrument, 
but Sir George Grierson has drawn my attention to the word gcd (which 

appears to be derived from the Sanskrit > which also means a kmd 

of musical instrument) given by J N Das in his Bengali Dictionary as 
meamng “ a kind of musical instrument ” This may be the word heard 
by Buchanan Sir G Grieison also points out that the Sontall root gol 
means to ‘ whistle ’ 

(175) Buchanan probably means varna-saniLara, i e of mixed caste, or 
origin 

(175) Daiahra, here the 10th of Aivina [Siifcla ■pak^a'j, the occasion of the 
well-known festival in honour' of Durga 

6 


1 Bob. J. 
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and gives them Upades (itt) They bum the dead on 
&e same day that they die, and the great procure a 
Purohit They mourn for five days, and then give a 
feast, eating and dri nkin g The Neya pujaris have 
been totally discarded which accounts for their 
The Pujan at marriages always repeats 
montTM (178) Premature marriages are in use among 
toe noh but the poor often wait untd the girl m 
^enty Their inclinations are m no case consulted 
ine girl s father always gets some money, but not 
equal to his expense on the occasion A mnn may 
marry several wives A widow may live as a 
Mncubme (Snmud)(i79) without religious ceremony, 
but the conn^ion is permanent Adulteresses are 
^ed away, but may become SumudsPTB) with another 
“ ““.gets M unmarried girl with child, 
to murt marry her They inoculate for the smaU- 
^ Dewasia(J«) among themselves, who 

the other Dewasis to worship 
^ ^ Gosaign They are 

^bv^ oeremomes, whii are 

been bitten by 

mafOTolHTit m by devds Masan is a 

m ton greater power than Sirkum 

^ n^ ^^“7 good natured He 

his troubb^Tb tuples The Dewasi is paid for 
and to nil th eldest son succeeds to aU mgmties 
to cidtirato bis brothers a^^share 

The TOnin movables are divided equally 

pwJ^forZ ‘be soi^ un/il 

CXhv^vnL «®”e°biiiage Even the 

Jtojaba hve very miseraiy Suma r^gh is a very 

ra InitoicUcm. 

la th. «n« of m^trimooW 

In til RejSt ^ tgrit bat I find 

lloanuiirten w of dewa^* of tie 8oQUi«rn 

l^northeni trib« prt«U that BMin anAlogoni to the Dcmama 

d ar« Limit, 
i luanLi tlu 
j •do.) 
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poor creature A relation with him has some sense 
From them and their attendants I took the foregoing 
account The relation accompanied me to give the 
vocabulary 

30th November —went to visit the iron mines 
near Dumka The occupied lands of this village 
extend almost a mile in diameter, and rise towards 
the centre from all sides with a very gentle ascent. 
Towards the east at a little distance there are some 
low hills, which apparently consist of irregular masses 
of granite Between these and the occupied land of 
the viUage is some ground broken with many ravines, 
and so far as I saw, of a reddish clay, containing 
in some parts many angular masses of quartz The 
lands of the village consist of a good clay soil, inclin¬ 
ing to yellow, and mixed with small pebbles of quartz 
The mine has been opened at the south-east side of 
the cultivated lands, and seems to terminate, where 
the broken ground commences The people have there 
evidently dug among the fragments of quartz, and 
say, that it was without success; but the mine is 
immediately adjacent under the soil of yellow clay, 
which there, is not above two feet thick In this, 
for about a space of forty feet square, they have made 
small excavations, and taken out the ore to the depth 
of about a cubit On the upper surface it forms 
angular nodules from the size of the fist to that of 
the head, which are compacted together, and the 
interstices filled with soil This rendeis it easily 
wrought, and the pieces are taken out i\ith the 
miserable stick pointed with iron used as a pickaxe 
or spade Below this depth the mine betomes moie 
solid, and the natives neglect it as too expensive 

(I"-) Hul Col Dalton scon ih j account, or I’.ucfnnan'a iXi'crl, 
unniutilati-d bj M irlin, ho \.ouKl Jot hue that hau-Ji oily 

referred to Lt Sht.'.’a iiu-nograpli ( lU', 1\ ) ''ini'i.il of 
hid uMi cbii rvalion ” (sov- uf /it /, p 2o-5) O of 

Ihicli inan’i ii t it dtrikitij; cluncUr ilua is thu ! o tv-th to rcitrd 

first h itul snforii) ilio'i 

(f ■-) 1 h i o i n^o J red th’-s \ ul ir^, ui > i''' rt .d-i at tK 

I O , w! tie it oppi ira 1 a.o lain utilii' un all tl • waia, a J _ i {~<.ii 
aUps to v>xa.'uu\j it %\iUi a % 0 %. to pabUcat.ca, ii or h—1, -a — 

lo duixablij. 
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How far it extends either m depth or honzontal 
distance is not known Some has dug on the side 
of a tank about a hundred yards east from the mme 
lately wrought and there can be little doubt that 
it extends so far, and probably may reach over the 
whole lands of the village Its depth also is probably 
considerable as it boomes more compact as it 
descends At Nnni I had been told, that most of the 
miners had retired to Dumka Here I am told that 
last Spring all the miners had retired to some other 
place I suspegt that at both places the numbers are 
concealed At the mme here I observed heaps of the 
ore lying as if recently dug out The ore is first 
washed to separate the clay It is then powdered by 
the pickaxe and a stick a violent labour and then is 
winnowed to separate the earthy matter 


Some men of the families of the Thakurs, 
Thakoits (i&*) and Baboos, whom in Capt Brown’s 
tune every one called Bhuiyas and are now commonly 
called such by other tnbM said that nobody called 
them so, that they were Surji Bongs and knew 
not hin g of Bhniyas or Onwars They would only 
acknowledge that before they obtained zemindanes, 
they were called Eai They have now pure Brahmans 
as Purohits, and Sannyasis or Bhrahmachans for 
spiritual guides, and may form two annas of the 
population of Belpatah They follow the same mlc 
m eating etc aa the Kajputs 


One of the Bhuiyas not of the blood of the 
Tekoits says that both they and he are Bhuiyas^ and 
descended from the stock but that the Tekoits and 
meir kindred are of higher rank and greater purity 
^ says the proper name of the tribe is Eaj Bhuiyas 
Those who are rich have Brahman Purohits but the 
pwr content themselves with Purohits of their own 
who pray to the sun and to Bosomati They have no 
communion with the &£al They eat fowls, goats, 


yv (1^1 to ctUad Iroin the flW, or mtrk pU«d upon the 
forehe^ ol > eobonUntto or fradtlorr chlot ft 

(ai) L& rSfj/avaMt (ol the eoler race). 
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swine, but not beef, and drink spirituous liquors 
Tbeir Gurus are Sannyasis They have a different 
or bad dialect of the Bengali like the Mai, which has 
a strong affinity to the dialect of Birbhum He knows 
nothing of IJnwar(i86) Bhuiyas, nor of Bherbhuiyas 
( 186 ) Most of the Rai Bhuiyas live to the west of 
Humka They are all cultivators with the plough 
They gather wax, and cultivate Tessor (i87) 

Dunika is a poor village Formerly, it is said, 
it contained four hundred houses, but now less than 
a quarter of the number This is attributed to the 
depredations of elephants, but is more probably owing 
to the low assessment 

1 st December —I went about nine miles to 
Simla (188) About two miles from Dumka I crossed 
a torrent called Lukhissin(i89) from the name of an 
adjacent village About 1 \ mile farther I crossed a 
fine little stream called Beyar (i^o) Three miles 
farther I turned off to the left, and went northerly 
for about 1-J miles to visit the iron nunes of Gamra (i^i) 
The fm*naces are managed by Kol exactly on the same 
plan as those already described The ore is found 
in small nodules like Kongkar near the huts It is 
in a thin stratum, not above one foot thick, and crossed 
with from one foot to eighteen inches of a red clay 
soil The Kol say that they find it in a great many 
places, and have no occasion to dig deeper It is 
beaten to small pieces, and cleaned, before it is put 

(186) See note (116) above Risley m his Tribes and castes (I, 13) 
mentions “ Ber or Bhar-Bhuiya ” as a subcaste of Bhuiya in the Sontal 
Parganas, but the trouble is that Buchanan in his Index of Native Wordi 

has , and m his Report (MS BE 2, p 188 f ) ho 

writes this word “ Behep ” several tunes I have been unable to trace 
the meaning It may yossibly be a word of Dravidian origin I suspect, 

however, that the term oigmally meant simply ‘ without plough’ (cf 

used of land, as meamng unploughed, and so unploughable, rough, etc , 
the soft r becoming cerebralized as so often occurs in the dialects Rai 
Bbuiya is, of comse, the same as Raj Bhuiya 

(187) See note (115) above 

(188) Parsimla. 

(189) Not named on S S 

(100) This seems to be Gandar N. of the S S Mr H LI Allanson, 
upon reading this portion of the Journal, was mchned to think Buchanan 
had camped at Purana Dumka, though his description of the occupied 
land talhes with the situation of N^a Dumka The 2 kos distance to 
Dighi also seems to indicate Parana £■ • 
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in the famace, and seems yery different from the ore 
at Dninka Mr Farquhar(i®) formerly made 
advances to these people An agent of the zemindar 
now does the same, and gives from to E a man 
for the iron, as it comes from the furnace Havmg 
returned to the road, I went about mile to the 
Dauiia(iw) nver, a considerable torrent, but now 
almost dry Prom thence to Simla is about a mile 
The women here do not seem so shy as towards the 
north, the influence of the customs of Bengal begin 
ning to operate At Dumka most of the people speak 
a land of Bengalese, but being chiefly Bbmyas and 
Santars the men are vastly jealous 

(See notes to the agnonlture, December Ist, page, 9 ) 

The Brahman Phijans never offer the worship to 
the three of the Santal Each man offers for 
himself The Pujan attends at funerals, and some¬ 
times at marriages but they are often entirely 
managed by them^ves in a meeting of the heads of 
families ^e Santal play on a flute of Bamboo with 
six holes, a soft enough sound, bnt their tunes are 
very monotonous They often sing and play the tune 
altmnately They also have two kinds of drums 

Sunla 13 a miserable place inhabited by Bhuiyas, 
who call themselves Surjo bangs and Singhs, but 
acknowledge that they are Ghatwal Bhuiyas, which 
the Snriobang m general refuse to do They call the 
other Bhuiyas, Bai Bhuiyas, and the still more impure 
tribe, Bher Bhuiyas They know nothing pf the 
Dnwars 

Sad December —went to Protappar(t®*) in the 
district of Birbhnm, there bemg no direct road to 
Thanah Chandrapur (i®“) ify road led veiy much 
towards the east over a ndge of hills, which seem to 
go nearly south and north and which rises into peaks 

I* ^ known who this ilr Firqolutf wu^ perlup* Wtlttf 
tfanjuhir who wm* Oommircinl Botldtat U In IflOe-li 

Sauna H. 

(Uif paxtobpur 

Chandrapur now a tsudl vHUoe oo Kath bank of tba 
Vwiiuk ff la tbo aojib of tho BjffcfrSn dfitrict. 
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not very rugged, nor was the ascent or descent where 
I passed very great, as the road winds between the 
peaks The ridge seems to be called Dulkata, ( 1 ^ 6 ) 
and I began to ascend it about l-J mile from Simla, 
having about midway crossed a small stream called 
Jugudi (196) About four miles farther on I came 
to what was shown to me as the boundary of the 
two districts, having passed another small stream 
called the Tanada,(i96) which runs to the south, 
and having seen a road passing towards my 
left, which IS said to be frequented by the 
carts of the Neyas or hill people who carry charcoal 
for sale to the iron works at Dyoucha (197) 
This I think is the road that I should have followed 
The hills on the left or north-east of the road were 
here called Eungalea (198) Proceeding among the 
hills about three miles farther, I descended to the 
plain and about half a mile from thence I came to 
the Dobada,(i9^) a considerable torrent running south¬ 
west, from whence it is about 2^ miles to Protap’pur, 
all the way through stunted woods containing much 
Mimosa Cattechu, of which there is very little in the 
Lakardewani division Many allege that the whole 
of these woods belong to Bhagalpur, and Belpatah. 
The ridge of hills, over which I passed, is by no means 
so rugged as the detached peaks towards the north, 
and many parts are fit for the plough The woods 
on it are the largest and thickest of any that I have yet 
seen in the district, and contain a few small bamboos, 
but Sukuya(i99) is the most common tree I saw no 
appearance of stratification The rocks are mostly 
granite, but on the highest part of the ridge I observed 
large rocks of a kind of red hornstone, that is a hard 
stone of a very jfine granular earthy substance, of 
great hardness, and having splintery fragments. It 
contains, however, many black points, and in decay 
assumes a white sandy appearance, and perhaps may 


(190) None of these names are to be found on the S S 

(197) Possibly the Dudhichua of the S S 

(198) A village Rangalia is marked on the S S - 

(199) i.e, ealewS, the edl tree {Shorea rohusta). 
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be considered as a very fine grained aggrerate 
Besides this I fonnd glassy quartz in mass, ancfthis 
snbstanoe indeed forms the greater part of the rocks 
on the plain, on the Birbhum side of the hill I 
observed there a heap of about twenty feet diameter, 
consifltmg of the calcareous nodules called Gangot, 
mixed with yellowiah clay On all sides they were 
surrounded by decayed quartz In many places there, 
as well as m all the hill y parts of Banka and Lakar 
dewani I observed the surface of sandy places covered 
with dark hrown nodules of an irregular rounded 
shape and from the size of a pea to tnat of a hazel 
nnt They are covered with a kind of flhining enamel 

Srd Decembgr —I went rather less than five coses 
to Thana Chandrapura passing through the Birbhnm 
district until I cams close to the Thanah The 
county level I observed a considerable space covered 
with Gangot 


ah December —I went to visit some quarries of 
^Mon which are on a hill of the same name pft) 
the southernmost of the Kajmahal range Having 
crossed the Duyarka about halfway I reached 
the hill about three coses from the Thanah The 
IS tolerably level but rises mto swells towards 
Mifi in many parts the soil is very poor but 
probably ^ of the whole Ik fit for cultivation At 
Pi^®nt after leaving the Thanah a mile all is waste 
md even near it nothing is cultivated except low spots 
nt for nee The woods are stunted partly for tessar, 
and partly by the makers of charcoal The barren 
parts ronsist either of land covered with Gangot 
whim hes on the surface in a great many parts hut 
^here to w great extent and is very sdfiom mixed 
wth any other stone Other parts much more exten 
u™ oovered with small masses of quartz among 
felspar, and some 
fragments of stones from the hills but the quartz 


B i.*. iAiJrl rh«tki nuxUd 
Pahar ^ 

Owtufca H. 


CUy pit* on th* a S. 
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is by 'far the grand component part, and seems 
evidently to be the remains of a granite in decay, 
many of the masses still retaining the appearance of 
rock, but crumbling to pieces on a slight stroke of a 
hammer The pieces are cuboidal and angular, and 
have no appearance of being water-worn Among 
this quartsoze soil, but not in continued rocks, are 
large masses of a fine middle-sized grained granite of 
a reddish felspar, white quartz and a black micaceous 
matter The only other rock that I observed there, 
was in the bed of the Dwarka, where there was no 
appearance of stratification The stone black with 
black shining'specks, and white quartz, all very fine¬ 
grained, and probably containing much iron, as it 
IS very heavy Among the fragments of quartz, I 
observed lying ,on the surface many nodules with a 
glazed outer appearance, such as I mentioned yester¬ 
day, only they are larger, like walnuts or eggs In 
some parts the surface of the ground was entirely 
covered with these enamelled concretions, but then 
they are always small The soil in most places is 
light-coloured, but in some red, both with angular 
small masses of quartz intermixed, and I have no 
doubt that the whole is granite in decay On begin¬ 
ning to ascend the hill-the rock consists of grains of 
white quartz-like coarse sand loosely conjoined 
together by a rusty coloured substance, and has inter¬ 
mixed some larger patches of a brick colour It is 
either a granite in a state of decay, or a stone now 
a second time forming from the debris of granite, 
but IS nothing like what is called regenerated granite 
It more resembles filter stone and by digging, masses 
Tor that purpose might probably be found Farther 
up, the rock assumed a more decided appearance of 
being a reunion of debris, containing many fragments 
of quartz apparently water worn, and immersed in 
a friable mass of quartzy grains, and a powdery white 
matter, which stains the fingers, and appears to me 
to be felspar in decay Towards the top of the hill 
I could perceive little that I could ascertain to be 
rock; most was in fragments quite irregularly 
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scattered, thongh often of considerable size On 
breaking them, they appeared mostly to consist of 
parallel layers, not separated hy fissures, but closely 
united hke the layers of some wnet stonnes and often 
undulated hke the yems of timber These layers 
were of Khon of a hard reddle called G6n,(2i») of 
an ochraceous coloured stone of a similar substance, 
and of an aggregate stone consisting of small pieces 
of quartz immersed in one or more of the above 
matters Some pieces showed the transitions of all 
these layers into one another From the summit of 
the hill I walked about J of a mile over plainiah land 
to one of the quarries, from whence the Knori is taken 
It 18 covered by a horizontal layer of the last-men¬ 
tioned aggregate stone from two to four feet thick, 
and entirely separated from the Khon by a fissure 
Under this the Khon extends to an unknown depth 
and width It is disposed in vertical plates running 
north and south, and from one to three inches thioa 
separated by fissures containing reddish ochre The 
plates are of very vanons shades of white The 
whitest are selected and freed from the femigmoua 
matter of the fissures, and thus exported There is 
another quarry about a cose farther on upon the 
lull called Purganj (zw) (see page 67A ) From the 
quarry I had a fine view of the country Patunifi®^ 
or Eangahya(zos) hdl between wluch and Khon pahar 
the Dwarka flows extended from west by south to 
west by north and is said to be two goses jn length 
from north to south Its width one cose Beyond 
its south end I saw Kolong (zot) 

Jogotpur (zos) the residence of a Mai chief named 
Kanaiya, is four coses north from the quarry ou the 
southern bonk of the Brahmani The road leads first 
between two hills That called Jignya(zcz) bore 

(*0) Le gtn r*d urth or red ochr«. 

(=wj AppomiUy tlu Pof Pahw of tb« aa 3 mi N by B. of Klulil 
Pahlx Tbo rmIor«ic» within biwdwU U to tlu iccoont ciTon in tbo 
tot ooa pArtjtraph below 

(B*) PatUD Pahv 

a JMealla li m«tW u » tHIj*. u Uu «at«ni toot ol U>» Mm 
NoV named oo Uu a a 
Jaaatpur 
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nortli-nortli-west distant half a cose from the mine 
which IS at the west end of Kiori pahar Jignya 
extends from east to west about two coses, but is 
narrow On the left of the road to Jogotpur is first 
Purgang,(204) '(;vhich bore north-north-west, cose 
distant, and extends two coses from north to south, 
but is narrow Between Purgang and Jogotpur is 
another hill named Kajur Pahar (209) on which lives 
Chingra, a Patur(2io) or Naib of the Mai On its 
east side below is Ramghur, ( 211 ) the residence of 
another Mai chief named Sam Rai Ramghur is one 
cose south from Jogotpur, and east from the two 
places is a hill named Ranayi Pahar ( 212 ) East from 
the quarry two coses is Gosaign Pahar ( 218 ) at the 
west side of which resides Dherma, another Patar(2io) 
of the Mai Down the valley between Khori and 
Jignya I had a fine view of the plain towards the 
Bagirati,(2i4) as far as the eye could reach, there being 
no hills in that direction 

I then visited the villages of Mai on Elhori pahar. 

I saw five or six huts tolerably large, but very misera¬ 
ble The ridge is straight, one end is fenced by a 
wall of poles placed close upright, and in this the 
family sleep The other end is open at the sides, and 
serve as a kitchen, and for the cattle They have 
no furniture, and very little clothing, and everything 
about them is miserable and dirty They have, how¬ 
ever, some sows, goats, and fowls, and their huts 
seem to be permanent I saw two plantain trees, but 
no other attempt at a garden They cultivate the 
field two years, and allow four years fallow Many 
of the trees on a field that had been only two years 
fallow were twenty feet high, yet most are cut when the 
field is cultivated They have nothing for sale but 

( 209 ) Possibly Karakata Pahar, NW of Khejuria village 

(210) Apparently this is the Sans vsrord 'patram, ' receptacle in the 
sense of a fit or -worthy person, used hero for an ‘ agent ’ or deputy 

(211) Ramgarh. 

(212) Ranaipahari, hamlet, (S S ) 

( 213 ) Goaainpahari, -Tillage, (S S.) 

(211) Bhagirathi. 
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charcoal and the Khan, and are far behind the 
Gams (215) and other eastern hil] tnbes m neatness, 
comfort, and flVill 

The Gen, ■which seems to me a much fitter 
substance for paint than the Khon is never found m 
laTOT masses and is in general so much intemused 
■with other matter to which it firmly adheres, that 
It IS never ■wrought Small fragments that are found 
scattered on the surface separated from other matters 
by the progress of decay, and of a good quality, are 
wunetimes gathered but it is not m much request 
K hund, a dealer m iron, has talrpin ffie quarry 
of Khon at Purgang and has wrought it for six 
months durmg ^ch he has expprted five hundred 
58/10/10 S W (21ft) It was never wrought 
More He givM 2i sot of noe of the same weight 
lOT each bnilook load, about three mans, at the place 
where it is dug, to the hill people who dig it He 
sen^ It to Mnrahedabad where and at Calcutta it is 

8 anas a man at 

Murshedabad The dealer on the discoveir of the 
iMe, went to the Bam of Birbhnm, and took a 
at seven E [upeas] a year When he began to 
® Jiad purchased 

^^PerSninah immediately adjacent 
the south to the lulls pretended that the property 
?«i from diggW ^ 

whn*>ijirl ^ Hada Chom anotner person, 

of purdm^ the Bauhar and GopmahS^is) 

I He got a lease from him, but 

thS to dig when 

t^k a Propnetor mterfer^and he 

toolc a lease from him paying 12 rupees a year 

on 1 although situated 

onj^lfs which belong to the Mai, and pay 
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no tribute, has been long wrought, and was considered 
as the property of the Birbhum Raiahs It. was sold 
as a separate lot to Lala Gaur Han above mentioned 
He sometimes works it himself, and sometimes lets- 
it, paying 29 R a year to the company They dig 
about one thousand mans annually, paying >the same 
price to the hill people who dig it Khori I take to 
be Petunse (219) 

5th Decemter —There being no practicable road 
from Chandrapur to Kalliapur,(220) the nearest Thana, 
passing through Bhagulpur district, I was obliged to 
proceed through the Virbhum territory to Gunpura 
(221) an iron aurung ( 222 ) About three miles from 
the Thanah I crossed the Hwarka at Doucha,(223) a 
large iron aurung standing on both banlcs of the river 
Gunpura(22i) is about eight miles farther on, the 
country mostly overgrown with brushwood, kept down 
by the demand for charcoal A copse is not reserved, 
until of a proper size, and then cut, but every man 
cuts a bush here and there, as he pleases In one 
part it has been preserved, and the sal timbers are 
of a tolerable size, fit for small beams and planks 

6th December —I went to Narayanpur,(224) a very 
large iron aurung distant about eight coses bv the 
direct road, that I came, through the copse About 
three miles north from Gunpura I came to Damra,(225) 
another iron aurung in the Nankar(226) district 
About a mile farther I came to a small torrent coming 
from the west and named Kuriyagati ( 227 ) About a 
mile beyond that, I came to another aurung named 

( 210 ) Also petuntse, from the Chinese 'pai-tun tz,e, a [white earth 
composed of felspai and kaolin, used in China for the manufacture of 
porcelain 

( 220 ) Kalikapur, now a suburb of Pakaui, on its eastein side 

(221) canpur. ; 

( 222 ) Aurung, a mart where an article of trade is manufactured or 
collected for sale or expoit wholesale 

(223) Deocha, on the south bank of the Dwarka N , about 3 mi SE of 
Chandrapur 

( 221 ) Harayanpur, about 11 mi SW of Nalha^i station (E I R Loop 
Line) 

(225) Damra. 

(223) Nankar means an estate, &c , assigned for subsistence (Pers, 
nUn bread) 

(237) The Ghagar H. of the S S 
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MassaraP» 8 ) situated in the same terntory About 
two miles farther I came to Mollotti(^ another 
anning in the same district Its supply of iron comes 
from Maurokp^ and Amri(*3i) situated in the woods 
north from it Between the two last aumngs I cross 
ed a small torrent named Sargnaf®!) About half a 
mde bejond Mollotti I crossed another torrent the 
Chaunya (^) Alxiut 3 miles from Mollotti I bad on 
my right a high ndga rather than a hdl which is 
namE^ Diimnnya P*) It extends east and west for 
a little way In the copse here I saw many tracks 
of wild elephants of whom about forty are said to 
frequent the neighbourhood About h^ a mile on 
I came to the northern boundary of the Nankar, 
formed by a road leading west to Jogotpur About 
four miles north from Mollotti it was said that the 
mines of Amn and Maurola were at no great distance 
to the east From thence about 2^ miles I came to 
the iron aiming called Bebva (^) and passed li mile 
through that and the town of Narayanpnr to where 
I expected my tents, but owing to the tsircuitous route 
that they had taken to avoid the woods, they did not 
amve until an hour after me although they had set 
out on the preceding evening The people and cattle 
were worn out with fatigue having found no road 
We had been assured at the Thanah that the distance 
was only six coses and the people at Gnnpura told us 
that the good road for carts was indeed six coses but 
that the short road through the wood, which I took 
was only five I took four hours to go it on a good 
elephant and my people assured me that their fine 
road was at least twelve coses, and consisted of paddy 
fields through the banks of which they had to cut 
their way My people have been so sickly, singe I 
came into the low country, that I have been under 
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the necessity of givinc^ up the baggage elephants for 
their coiueyance, and to put my tents on tlio little 
country earth,(“''’) adequate number of bearers 

being piocurablc. 

Nara\anj)ur is close to the Brahmani on its south 
side; hO tliat sc\eral strange errors conecrniiig this 
ri\cr ]ia\e crept into Major Benneirs map.(“2'') 

IlaMiig jiioLurcd some of the people belonging to 
the /emuular of Sult.uiabad, they said that a passage 
through that territory towards the north, was iin- 
practicalilc for an}' kind of cattle, so that in order 
to reach K.ilkapur [ must proceed by Nelhati,{-^''^) 
situated about a cose north from the Brahm.ini wheie 
it iecei\c3 tlie Tripatiya,(-5^) and by the side of a 
rocky lull of .small elevation. 

Sth Decrmber. —The Daroga of police here, 
probably not knowing exactly in what light to consider 
me, ^\as exceedingly unaccommodating Ife is said 
to he a ncMi relation of the scristadar of the Poiirt 
at Bhirbluim, on which account he considers himself 
as a great personage. T was therefore under the 
necessity of leaving behind a part of my sick, and 
many of them who were very unfit for enduring 
fatigue, came on without assistance, for being 
left behind is by all the natives considered as being 
left to perish I went to Bilkati,(2-i0) about thirteen 
miles distance, but rather circuitous in order to avoid 
the rice fields About seven miles from Nelhati I 
crossed a small channel called Bamgati,(2ii) and about 
two miles farther on, crossed the boundary of the 
Bhagulpur district, very near which my route has 
all along been From thence I proceeded through the 
lands of a village belonging to Sultanabad, for about 

(230) Here wo obt.'im information as to how Buchanan travelled 

(237) Buchanan refers to the B A map, and rightly notes that this 
area has been incorrectly delineated A large portion of it had not been 
surveyed at all, as will be seen from Kennell’s 5 mi =1 in sheet. 

(238) Malhati 

(239) Trlpita H. 

(240) Birkheti. The Berkati of the Eevenue Survey map 

(241) Not named on the S S , but it is the Ramghatee N. of the Revenue 
Survey map 
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a mile, cxoasmg a torrent named Pagla,(^) ’bIuqIi 
wtads very much and destroys much land Prom 
thence I was led about two miles through a village 
belonging to Eajshhai in the Bhirbhnm district, 
my guides belonging to Sultanabad and taking me 
in a direction to avoid their nee fields although I 
should have done them no harm, but I rode on an 
elephant and they receive so much injury from wild 
ones that they were afraid In the Imds of this 
village I re-crossed the Pagla, and then went more 
than a mile through the lands of Bdkati on a high 
stony ndge most wonderfully excavated with small 
tanks, and having a fine nee country on both sides 
By the way I pas^ the Dorga(2«) of a Pir in very 
neat order but of small size It stands m the 
centre of a small citadel surrounded by an outer 
fort which IS square with bastions at the 
comers The houses m Bilkati resemble those of 
Sajeshayi, that is have a very short ndge with a pent 
aU round The walls m general of mud the soil 
being a very stiS day They are comparatively very 
comfortable, are tolerably clean, but have few trees 
or gardens as shelter A vast number of small tanks 
round them the banks often planted with palmiras 
and occupying a great part of the high land which 
IS seldom cultivate except where the tanks have been 
filled up 08 IS often the case, when they are cultivated 
with nee Most of them very dirty and offensive 
and the water excessively mnddy The native 
consider this as much better than the pure mountain 
streams and attnbute all their sickness to the water 
they drank m the lulls although it has been since 
onr descending into the plains that they have been 
sick and the inhabitants of the low country are now 
extremely unhealthy and almost every family m 
lamentation for their departed kindred The dirty 
tanka I look upon as one of the principal causes of 
this aickhness 


a, A rum* applied to many rlyer* and alraamj Uiat foUov 
a wlndlM COTII* or an conitaoUr.cIuogiiu their chanaoli. 
t»**) L*. darffoJi thriii*. ^ 

\ 
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Qtlh December —I was under the necessity of 
halting at Bilkati in order to send for the sick The 
sickness is much seveier tins year than usual, probably 
owing to the three preceding years of scarcity the 
crops this year are good, but have only ]ust begun to 
come into use Rice here is in the proportion of 
eighty to twenty-five for the same money with what 
it was in Bclpata ten days ago The distance not 
above thirty miles, but there is little or no intercourse 
between the places I intended to go to Pachuari, 
and from thence to Kalkapur by the way indicated 
in Major Rennelhs map, but was told, that the road 
to Pachuari is alone practicable, and that I should 
be under the necessity of returning by the same route 
Half a cose beyond Mohispur('^^») there is no more 
cultivation, nor is there a single house at Pachuari 
A Mai chief resides on the hill above The country 
to Pachuari level Towards the south there is a level 
country beyond the low hill called Molong,(246) but it 
IS entirely waste A village was formerly at 
Pukoriya(2i7) but it has been deserted on account of 
the elephants Bilkati is a considerable village, and 
several of the farmers seem to be wealthy, distinguish¬ 
ing themselves like those of Dinajpur by digging 
tanks, and keeping small brick places of worship in 
neat order Formerly iron mines were wrought on 
a stony ridge, where the old fort is, but they have 
long been deserted The stone has a very singular 
appearance, resembling the brick stone of Malabar, 
and without the least appearance of stratification 
On the ridge extending west from the stony rising, 
a vast number of tanks have been dug, as if there had 
been there a city, but there is no trace of buildings, 
nor any tradition of the place ever having been of 
note In the clay thrown out from these tanks is 
some Gangot, and some of the enamelled nodules, 

(244) Pachuari, on the north side of the Bansloi N Long 87°—32' E , 

Lt 24° —30' N Patchwarry of the B A 

( 245 \ Maheshpur. 

?246| Not named on the S S 

(247) Pokhaiia is a common village name (the ‘ place of the tank ’), but 
we are not told where the village was 
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besides others of a qnartzoee nature The intention 
of the people here was to send me to Kalkapnr by a 
oirouitons route throngh the Bhirbhum district in 
order to avoid approaMing their crops for there are 
no roads from village to village, and although all the 
nee is npe yet the greater part -will not be cut for 
a long tune and is laid down to prevent it from shak 
mg As I should have done more harm by passing 
through ^hirbhnm I persuaded m appearance the 
people to acquiesce m my passing through their lands, 
by the way of Askunda and sent notice of my 
mtention to pass that way so that they might reap 
a passage where the fields were not out, and where 
the little banks that separate the plots were too narrow 
for cattle 


10th December —Setting out early in the morn- 
mg I observed that my precautions were totally vam 
no track was reaped yet I almost everywhere was 
able to pass without mjury The natives seem to be 
uncommonly shy, as men from every village were sent 
out to lead me round m order to avoid my seeing 
their houses although I should be obliged to go don 
ble the distance through their crops while there was 
a fair road throngh the village After havmg 
proceeded rather less than three miles I game to a 
dirty stagnant creek called Bmdoha which I 
crosW and about half a mile farther I crossed the 
Bangsnayi (SW) a pretty considerable sanity channel 
with a toe small stream of clear water Soon after 
I learned that I was not to be taken to Askunda but 
that the tents, which I had sent on had been 
pitched at Barunga(Si'i) m the Bhirbhum distnot, 
where accordingly 1 was obliged to go It is about 
seven miles from Bilkati and joins immediately with 
Jaipura(24a) belonging to Bhagalpnr which was not 
fifty yards from ray tent At Joipura is a swelling 
ground bke that near Bdkati, and consistmg of a 


!■«) AUundi, iMt wUSin !b« FUiur mbdirUiim. 
Noi ntmmi oa tha S.S. 

BantJoJ H 
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rock without any appearance of stratification, which 
has a strong resemblance to the brick stone of Malabar, 
when hardened by exposure to air, and seems to be 
composed of clay and red ochre of iron I call it a 
rock because in many places the masses are contiguous, 
and occupy a large space, but there is reason to sus¬ 
pect, that they nowhere compose a solid body In one 
place the natives have, towards a side, made a long 
excavation, in order to dig out a red clay, which is 
intermixed with more or fewer of the masses of stone, 
to the greatest depth they have gone, which may be 
twelve or fourteen feet, the clay is evidently composed' 
of the same materials with the stone, but whether it 
IS the stone softened, or whether the stone is the 
clay hardened, I have yet to learn I have however 
cut a brick of the clay, in order to try the experiment 
At any rate this substance differs from that of 
Malabar, in so far, that beneath the surface and far 
excluded from the air, masses of it are interspersed, 
that have assumed or retained a stony form The 
appearance of these masses, however, differs a little 
from that of the clay and superficial masses, having 
somewhat more the appearance of aggregate rock in 
decay At the west end of the hill, immediately under 
the surface, is a mass of what I take to be iron 
ore disposed in parallel plates, which are separated 
from each other by considerable quantities of red 
ochraceous clay The natives dig clay from both 
places, in order to paint or rather redwash the walls 
of their huts. 

11th December —I went to Thanah Kalkapur. 
For about five miles I passed through Bhirbhum, 
leaving Sultangunj (253) to my left Part of the road 
over a low ridge with a fine soil totally neglected, and 
covered with brushwood I then passed two-thirds 
of a mile through a village of Amar(254) on the south 

(253) Read Sultanabad, the southern ’pargana of the present Fakaur 
subdivision Thera were no roads from north to south in this pargana 
tdl some were made by Mr McLeod Smith in comparatively recent times 

(254) By “ of Amar ” Buchanan means pertaimng to the pargana of 
Ambar, the northern pargana of the present Pakaur subdivision, the 
“ Awmore ” of Eennell The village in question was probably HatnroL 
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Side of the Sibgunj auUa ]ust where it becomes 
navigable in floods Mew^anta were here collecting 
fire-wood to be floated down to Murshedabad next 
year The quantity now pre^ large, by the season 
it will probably be great The nullah is a dirtv 
puddle I then passed for two-thirds of a nule 
throngh a fine nee plam, of whieh ten bigas belong 
to Eajshayi, and ten to Amar I then went through 
the latter district for 1| miles, when I entered the 
division of Thana ShuinshergTinj,^^) a part of 
AnrunggabadfasT) also being near Abont 14 mile 
farther on, I came to Amar and the bonndary of 
Kalikapnr and from thence to the Th an ah is about 
an equal distance The huts as m Birbhnm all of 
clay with four sides thatch and short ndges 

ISth December —I went abont twelve(*®^ miles 
west and than returned m order to have a view of 
the hills and waste oonntiy, os all the people belong 
mg to the Sezawul declined comme to see me 
Passmg west abont a mile from the Thanah I came 
to Pokon,(s*s) where the zemindar of Amar, Pnthi 
Chund Sail, resides He is a stout sensible and 
obhgmg man, who not only visited me a oiviity that 
very few deign to show but invited me to visit him 
His honse is decent, and is gradually enlarging He 
said that the expanse of oleariDg the wastes would 
exceed the profit but m this I have no doubt he is 
entirely mistaken Pokorj is a good village, surround 
ed as usual by many wretched tanks and very 
unhealthy AU beyond it towards the west, is nearly 
a desert that is on the plain for the hilla on both 
sides seem as much cultivated as the manner adopted 
will admit These however, occupy but a small part 
of the country, for abont fourteen mdes m a direct 
line west from the zemindar s honse So far thw 
probably do not exceed one-sixteenth or one-twelfth 

a ~" Tiu lauhna a or tiw aa 

Uuuiuhugaii), nur Dliullui 

La. ot tbiliil Auruftibtd. BnchaiULQ to Hat* 
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of the country. In many places I saw old tanks, the 
traces of former cultivation; but the period must 
have been remote, as all traces of rice-fields are 
obliterated, which in a soil remarkably stiff, would 
require a lapse of several ages About five miles 
beyond Pokori, I came to Horipur ghat, a passage 
over the Patergota or Duapara, (200) a small stream, 
which has sunk a very deep channel, in a black rich 
deep soil About mile bej^ond that, I came to a 
village inhabited by Bhuias, who seem to have many 
cattle It belongs to the zemindar; about 6^ miles 
farther I came to Deoguriya, where the Kacheri 
of the Sezawul’s Naib of Amar is situated in a village 
inhabited by his peons, all of whom have lands free 
of rent for a support They are Muslems, Bhuias, 
Eajputs, etc and most extraordinary miserable 
Their lands almost totally neglected, and they sicldy 
and wretched They seem to rear nothing more than 
will absolutely keep them alive They are probably 
squeezed by the Naib, who was absent, nor had 1 
any intercourse with the hill people The people said 
that they subsist chiefly by cutting timber, and in 
fact I saw near the village many smaU posts, twelve 
or foui’teen feet long and four or five inches in 
diameter, and many small planks about five feet long, 
one wide, and two inches thick; and I met a good 
many of them going on oxen to the market at 
Kalkapur 

The low hills near my route, on both sides, seem 
not to be stony, and consist of red soil I saw no 
rock by the way, but several of the eminences are 
stony The stone is a kind of hornstone (Lapis 
corneus. Wall), that is, has an earthy gram, flmty 
fragments, is not hard, as a knife scratches it leav¬ 
ing a white mark, but it is extremely tough I saw 

f260J None of these names are traceable on the S S 

(201 j Buchanan wiites Deogmiya, but there is no such place marked 
on any of the maps It is just possible, judging from the distances and 
direction given, that he went to the Domureea of Sherwill’s 1848-60 sheet^ 
(the Dumria of the S S ) It is also possible that th;s was the DunyamarrahT* 
of RenneU and the Dumamara of Tassin (1841) but it is not possible, with 
the maps available, to follow Buchanan’s route on this day, 
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one deer to-day The only one yet observed m the 
district I only had a glance of it, so as to be nnable 
to determine the speoiee 

All the hills to the sonth of my route are occupied 
by the Mai Those to the north by the MoUer The 
people here have no intercourse with Jumni Horina 
paharf6« near Kuranya but frequently go to 
Deagor (^) making the following Dosaugora, 

Pakonkuta, Surmi Kendnya (*“) The road in some 
parts over hills, but practicable for loaded oxen of 
the hill breed, which are much stronger than those 
bred on the plama 1 cannot trace among them 
Dnnyamara Barandee Colego, Denga, Lukersura, 
Gagnr, or TiLiyjapara(2M) of Major EenneU 

A Bhuiya who is interpreter at Deoguriya and 
Very well acquainted with the country knows nothing 
of the Beor or Onwars pov) paUa himself a Ghat- 
wal Bhuiya says he has a land of Brahman for 
Parohit He has no communion with the HjU people 
and abstains from beef His wife and cnilwan 
speak Bengalese He can eat with the Kumar but 
not with the Desi Bhniyas who speak the MoUer 
language and eat beef They seem to be the same 
with Beor Bhuiyas but are called by a different name 
The Ghatwal Bhuiyas intermarry with the Kumar 
pah and m fact are the same caste only settled m 
the low country 

IBth Decemier —I went to Anrungabadp°8) 
about twelve miles All people agreed m calling it 
five coses, but on setting out I soon learned that a 


(tto) Near Jamnlpiiharptxr 
(W) Karfgu-Ia. 

Doogh&r 

(^) L*. dne veti to DMgarm, aiad th«ccs ve^t by »octh tbrcngb 
Swrnl ud £«Adal. 

All tbot* Dunea ara xa«rk«d na Beosall i B A Fb ZI, bat thro* 
ol Uuta (Deuga Lalcamn and Qanu'} art marked on bla earlier 
lorgar tcala i}i^ vhicli ibowt that Bochanao vnu using the B A plate. 

See note# (116) and (1®) obore. 

(^ Unce a place of cooaiderable importoace and prior to W66 the 
headqnartera dl the aohdlfidoii, now at Jonglpnr It woa the prindpel 
centre of the hlankat wearing indootry ^ rria^ on by op-coonti^ Oorerla. 
The neme howarer, doea not eppoar on the 1 in. nl mi. &S. onn Ronnall ■ 
»nd Ttuin • map* urt to be referred to I 
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route had been prepared for us, that would be at least 
(Sixteen miles, and the loaded cattle and people were 
pnder the necessity of following that, there being no 
yestige of a road I went by the straightest line I 
f'ould follow, and certainly went at least twelve miles 
from [i e between] the two Thanahs For about 
fwo miles from Kalikapur the country continues high 
J^fterwards it becomes very low, with swells at a 
^reat distance from each other On these the 
fillages are situated They are large and tolerably 
(;iomfortable for this country, and are finely shaded 
^vith trees and bamboos, as is usual in Bengal The 
intermediate spaces are bare, and look ill, owing to 
fhe extreme negligence with which they are cultivated, 
put seem capable of great improvement as the soil 
iS unGommonly strong Bather less than three miles 
from Kalikapui’ I crossed a small creek separating 
;from the Kama,(2G9) and about 3-J miles from the 
Thanah I came to its principal branch, which is a 
(lirty stagnant nullah of considerable size and muddy 
pottom It forms the boundary between Lakerdewani 
.ind Shumshirgunj, the latter of which in a great 
jneasure surrounds Aurangabad About eight miles 
f'rom Lakerdewani, (270) f came to another nulla 
pamed Madooh Jam, more dirty but not so large as 
fhe Kama The sick .had been sent on yesterday, in 
prder that the bearers might return for my principal 
people On my arrival 1 found that one of them, 
p porter, had died this morning after three days' 
fUness He had from the first been speechless Two 
pthers, a Seapoy and a Lascar, extremely ill 

17th December —I went one cose south to see 
}VIohisali(27i) tank It extends east and west, but by 
fhe people of the vicinity is said to have been dug 
py Mohes Ba]a, a Tmr,(272) governed these parts, 
pnd the Tiur Bajbongsis, numerous in these parts, 

(269) Apparently the Machna H. of the S S , but it is not possible to 
^race the “ Madooh Jam ” mentioned further on 

1 270) 1 e the Division of Lakapdiwani 
271 ) Mahisal. 

272) Tiyar, a boating and fishing caste found chiefly in Bengal and 
jBihar Eisley called them " Dravidian " {T & G., II, 328J 
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are descended from Ins connections A sib on tte 
south side of the tank receives two pnjas from the 
adjactent zemindar 

18th Decemier —I went first about a cose to see 
Mongolpur (^) The mins consist merely of a 
nuinher of smnlf tanks and broken ground, such as 
are usual about towns in Bengal The extfflt pretty 
considerable but not like that of a city The tank 
at Ba84iopnr(^*) la about one cose we^ from Jivat 
Lokhor (^“) It extends north and south The 
people near it say that it and the tank at Mahasali 
were dug in one night by 'Vasnknmia P™) The 
countiy m the direction of these tanks very fine, and 
tolerably l^h Much sugar-cane, orrhur, and 
mulberry The sugar null Mort seven earthen and 
one iron boiler m the furnace 

During my stay at this place three men hare died, 
but they were past all hope of recovery, before 
I arrived The other sick seem to be recovering 

Slst December, 1810 —It rained most of the tune 
I was at Aurungabad, and on the 19th very heavily 
and incessantly so as to impede my business greatly 
This morning I went to Thana Shumshirguni 
which IB about six miles from Aurangabad I foUow 
ed the great road for rather more than four miles, 
until a little beyond Sibpnr where a native has a neat 
indigo factory of eight pair of small vats They are 
open above but the IxiiUng house and a ounug house 
are of bnck He has built near it a very neat bnok 
'' house of one storey after the European fashion small 
L'jit m good proportions For about 2i miles I kept 
near the nullah which passes Aurangabad Having 
crossed this I then followed the course of the Kala- 
poni, a l^cge nullah until I left the great road 
Near the Thauah of Shumshirgunj I recrossed the 

(Vn And (C*J Not msrSed oa the SU Hi* f«stona ol tU« 

put ol tht coutr7 bsT« be«a grutlT- alletwl BachMU • tint* 

owina to th* Khin^Dg of Ui« rirer*. 

ixn) VUrakuTUA tb* trchlt«ci of tb« god* to whom ao cuoy 
woo dfoa a work* *r« jittrllratod. 

(BT) SharnihtfSoBj now » tooUiMn mlaib of DholUo. 
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same nullah, which I had before passedpo) It was 
called by two names at the two places, neither probably 
right 

Shumshirguni is a large straggling place, a part 
of the town though called by a different name belongs 
to Aurimgabad 

25tli Deceviher —I went to Thanah Furiika- 
bad(279) having to my right a creek almost the whole 
way, at no considerable distance About a mile and 
a half from Shumshirgimj I came to Kornpara(280), 
where there is a small tank, but no other remain of 
antiquity that I saw A little beyond it is Deona- 
hat{28i), a market place partly in three Thanahs, 
although the nimiber of houses is very inconsiderable 
The houses for the accommodation of strangers are like 
those at Aurimgabad Here I rejoined the great road, 
which IS not raised, and is very bad even at this season 
Some pains are taken to make bridges or banks on the 
water courses, with sticks and earth, but they are 
incapable of supporting an elephant About" four 
miles from Deonahat I crossed the Baniyagong(28^) 
nullah at an indigo work It is a small stagnant 
channel, but deep and miry The river into which it 
falls IS even now navigable for small boats, and much 
fire-wood is lying on its bank, ready for exportation 
Farulca is situated on its bank above three miles above 
the junction with the Beniyagong nulla In all about 
nine miles from Shumshirgunj 

29th December —I went to Beloyari(283) m order 
to have a view of the hills My route west, but the 

(278) A reference to Rennell’s BA PI XV, where CaUapanny Jeel is 
Buchanan’s Kalapam, will help to explain Buchanan’s route The 
configuration of the area has vastly changed since 

(279) Farakka, the Furruckabad of Rennell, and possibly the Ferrandus 
of Lavanha’s map (c 1650) 

(2S0) Not on the S S the site has been diluviated 

(281) The Deonahat (and Deonapnr) of Buchanan—the Dovmapoor of 
Rennell and other early maps and records—lay some two miles north of 
the modern Dhulian The site has since been dilaviated in the course of 
the shifting of the main stream of the Ganges 

( 282 ) Bonlagram see Rennell’s 7? 4 , PI XV for this nala and the 
river into which it fell—an old branch of the Ganges, which has again 
filled it since 

(283) Bilabarli on the spur of the hills (Gada Bhita Pahar of S S ) 
nearest to Farakka, and about 3 mi NW of Barharwfi 



sra 


sisoaijJtuci BiuaitPiiB jobmh d a o. k. •. 


are descended from lufl connections A sib on the 
south side of the tank receives two pnjaa from the 
adjactent zemindar 

18th December —I went first about a cose to see 
Mongolpnr (*ira) The rums consist merely of a 
number of Rrnnll tanka and broken ground, such aa 
are usual about towns in Bengal The extent pretty 
considerable but not hke that of a city The tank 
at Basdiopur^^"*^ is about one cose west from Jivat 
Lokhor (“’«) It extends north and south The 
people near it say that it and the tank at Mahasali 
were dug in one night by Vasnkurma P’’®) The 
country m the direction of these tanks very fine, and 
tolerably l^h Much sugar-cane, orrhur, and 
mulberry The sugar miU short seven earthen and 
one iron boiler in the furnace 

Bunng my stay at this place three men have died, 
but they were past all hope of recovery, before 
I arrived The other sick seem to be recovering 

Slst December, 1810 —It rained most of the tune 
I was at Aurangabad and on the 19th very heavily 
and mcessantly so as to impede xaj business grea^ 
This morning I went to Tnana Shumahirguni 
which IS about six milea from Aurangabad I follow 
ed the great road for rather more than four miles, 
nnUl a httla beyond Sibpur, where a native has a neat 
indigo factory of eight pair of sma ll vats They are 
open above but the ooiling house and a curing house 
ue of brick He has built near it a very neat brack 
house of one storey after the European fashion small 
tint m good proportions For about 21 miles I kept 
near the nullah which passes Aurangabad Having 
crossed this I then followed the couise of the Kala 
pam n nullah until I left the great road 
Near tbq Thanah of Shumehirgunj I recrossed the 

(US) Not mftrkod OD t]i« aa Tho tmtana at 
p*rt of th# cotinUy h*Ti been greetlj altered einoo BacJunen a time 
owiQft to the ihlfy&g of the rirere. 

VUralceraui, the erchite^ of the gode to wboffi ao incnT 
voodnm rrotki are Attrihated. 

(*7T) fihaaihtrgojjj ttow » aontherp enbeib of DhulUn. 
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same nuUali, whicti I had before passed(272) It was 
called by two names at the two places, neither probably 
right 

Shumshirgimj is a large straggling place, a part 
of the town though called by a diSerent name belongs 
to Aurangabad 

25th Deceniber —I went to Thanah Furuka- 
badp^) having to my right a creek almost the whole 
way, at no considerable distance About a mile and 
a half from Shumshirgunj I came to Kornpara(280), 
where there is a small tanl^, but no other remain of 
antiquity that I saw A little beyond it is Deona- 
hat(28i), a market place partly in three Thanahs, 
although the number of houses is very inconsiderable 
The houses for the accommodation of strangers are like 
those at Aurungabad Here I rejoined the great road, 
which IS not raised, and is very bad even at this season 
Some pains are taken to mal^e bridges or banks on the 
water courses, with sticks and earth, but they are 
incapable of supporting an elephant About" four 
miles from Deonahat I crossed the Banivagong(28^) 
nullah at an indigo work It is a small stagnant 
channel, but deep and miry The river into which it 
falls IS even now navigable for small boats, and much 
fire-wood is lying on its bank, ready for exportation 
Faruka is situated on its bank above three miles above 
the junction wuth the Beniyagong nulla In all about 
nine miles from Shumshirgunj 

29th December —I went to Beloyari(283) m order 
to have a view of the hills My route west, but the 

(278) A reference to Eennell’s BA PI XV, where Callapanny Jeel is 
Buchanan’s Kalapani, will help to explain Buchanan’s route The 
configuration of the area has vastly changed since 

(270) Farakka, the Furruckabad of Renuell, and possibly the Ferrandus 
of Lavanha’s map (c 1650) 

(280) Not on the S S the site has been diluviated 

(281) The Deonahat (and Deonapur) of Buchanan—the Downapoor of 
Rennell and other early maps and records—lay some two miles north of 
the modern DhuliSn The site has since been diluviated in the course of 
the shifting of the main stream of the Ganges 

( 282 ) Boniagram see Rennell’s R 4 , PI XV for this nala and the 
river into which it fell—an old branch of the Ganges, which has again 
filled it since 

(283) Bllabarl, on the spur of the hills (Gada Bhita Pahar of S S ) 
nearest to Farakka, and about 2 mi NW of BarharwS 
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joad rather oiromtous I went m all about twelve 
TTulea near the Guman Merden(®^ river About 
miles from Femka, I came to the place where the 
uuUah that passes Baniyagimj separates from the 
Guman Meruen To the boundary of the Eaj 
mahal Thanah is about 3J miles About sis miles 
from Faruka I crossed the Guman Merden a deep 
narrow channel navigable m the rainy season 
Furukabad is but a small villa^ and is chiefly 
inhabited by Betiaris On uie way I passed 
several large villages but Beloyari is only a small 
place and has no shops Each house has a very large 
shed for cattle The people two nights ago were much 
alarmed by a male and two female elephants, which 
broke down a hut and ate up the gram contained m 
a Kuthi 


The Sirdar of the neighbouring hills came with 
the native most conversant m these parts but both 
were uncommonly stupid Formerly there was on the 
banks of the Gumon Merden, where it leaves the hills 
a fine cultivated county belonging to the Mom- 
haTy(®8) zemindar near Bhagalpur and between the 
Baiinahal Perganah and the IiiIIh It is now deserted 
and only one vdlage of Ghatwals m a miserable state 
remains Almost the whole way between Beloyari 
and the boundary of Amar has already been deserted 
The hills on the contrary are as fully occupied as the 
nature of their cultivation will admit Those near 
are not broken nor rocky nor are they of considerable 
elevation but they are very steep 


SOth Decemier —The wild etohants alarmed the 
people of the village at mght The men had taken 
refuge m the trees and the women m the cow houses 
I went first about eight miles to Atapur(^ through 
a country veiy mdifferently cultivated and which is 
probably kept waste by the Nawab’s elephants 


(IM) QtnunI ftlto c*llo(] tho OinnAnl &Iardjui, 

(OS) FurnkhibJLd wu then In nijtbihl district. 

P I e. iAirtryiJrr Inn kecpom, 

L«, t fAi dlmlnnUT* form of a granarr 

(***) Tho Ma n l b l r l tnirilndlfT ia znarkod on BocHanan a 
(09) Attpuri Um Haotapocir of RjwnjJl 


map Iqr) 
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Atapur IS a large poor-looking village, A little 
beyond it, the ground rises into little hills, which 
extend from the mountains near Uduya nulla(290) to 
a large 3 hil or lake, and, where I crossed them, perhaps 
1 -| mile wide They are mostly fit for cultivation, but 
almost entirely neglected, and are of very inconsider¬ 
able elevation The highest part rising into a rocky 
peak IS named Munsachondipi) from the deity 
supposed to reside on its summit, which may be about 
a mile from Atapur The rock has no appearance of 
stratification, and has a strong resemblance to that at 
Thanah Moniyari in Puroniya, and to the indurated 
clay which I saw between Bilkuti and Kalikapur It 
does not efi’ervesce with the nitrous acid. In the face 
of the hill a deep pit had been dug, and the people 
said that about forty years ago Kori(292) mati, for 
writing with, had been dug from the pit, but the 
operation had been supposed offensive to the deity of 
the hiU, and the miners had gone among the infidels 
of the mountains, who had no gods that were trouble¬ 
some, and they continue to dig the Khori from Gudayi 
Tunga,{293) north-west from Munsa Chondi about 
IJ cose This hill belongs to Guiya Majhi, also the 
proprietor of Chilpahar, (294) ii cose west from Munsa 
Chundi From this sacred hiU I went across hilly 
ground fon about Ij miles, when I came to a plain 
covered with long grass In August when Uduya 
nullah was taken, it is covered with water, but at this 
season is a firm clay overgrown with long coarse grass, 
although very much fitted for the cultivation of rice 
The only water remaining is in a few scattered holes 
m what Major EenneU calls the lake,(295) which is 
three or four hundred yards wide, and about eighteen 
inches deep, covered with floating weeds formed into 

(290) Udhua Nullah, the scene of Major Thomas Adams’ victory over 
the forces of Qasim ‘ Ali Khan on the 4th/5th September 1763 

(291) 1 Manasa Chandi, not named on the S S , hut it is the small 
isolated hill adjoining village Birampur on the north 

(292) 1 e Lharl, chalk 

(293) Gadai Tangi Pahar It was from this neighbourhood that the 
stone for the bridge across the Ganges between Damukdia and Sara was 
quarried 

(294) Chllpahar (hamlet) is marked on top of the hiU (S S ) 

(296) See BA , PI XIX 
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a mat It seems to run parallel to the low ndge of 
hillH wluoi I crossed from Uduanala to the lai^e jhil 
at thcr south end From thm ndge to Futkipur is 
about two miles 

1 st January 1811 —I went to visit the hdl called 
Gudoya Tongi which le the residence of Guyiya 
Sirdar a chief of the hill tribes, and where there is 
a Tnine of the Khori mati The foot of the hiU is 
about seven miles from the Thanah of Futtipur 
which stands near where the nght wing of the Bntish 
camp was stationed dnnng the attack of Uduya 
nullah I first went west over a deserted plam for 
about two miles, when I came to the boundary of the 
Eajmahal division In this direction the lake laid 
down by Major Eennel has totally dried up A very 
little beyond the boundary I crossed over the skirts of 
a low ndge extendiM south from the hiU that was 
stormed to Munsa Chandi in some places high in 
others low, but about a mile wide where narrowest and 
lowest as where I crossed it The soil is a red clay 
mtermixed with many stones, and these m some places 
are closely compacted in large masses hke a rock m 
a state of decay They consist of a kind of breccia 
composed of rounded pebbles of various sorts united 
by a pale bluish cement Beyond this ndge is a fine 
nee country extending to Atapur Guyiya Sirdar 
rents a farm on this and from thence I was jomed 
by his eldest son a fine young Tnari who said that his 
father was away from home Bather more than a mile 
from the bottom of the hill the land nses into swells 
covered with low coppice wood The sod nch and 
mixed with the calcareous concretions called Gangot 
The hdl is exceedingly steep of ascent but the whole 
18 cultivated after fallows of about four years and 
gives about three crops before the next fallow The 

^u^lpuTi but Qad&l Tiogl hID la onder 6 mL from tba pr«»«it 
Qangei has probablr eocroaefaed Ear* alio. 

4 V Interwting To road that ono of tb« ganril Mrdin at 

that Uni« rrntod cuItlTatloo on Uw pUlna. Mr AUanaou tEej or* 

t« Impn^dant Dowadaya to be able to do thia. SoMi grasa ia now 
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soil is strong, bnt perfectly filled with stones, and in 
some parts the rock comes to tlie surface The great 
crops Sorghum, maize and cotton The latter is now 
in seed, and remarkably luxuriant, even among the 
crevices of the rock intermixed with a little soil In 
some places are a few bamboo trees scattered with 
plantains and bamboos, but nothing else like a garden 
I ascended the hill between a part projecting towards 
the north-east, and the highest hummock of Gudayi 
Tongi The rbcks here, and on the greater part of 
the hill have no appearance of stratification, but 
appear to me to be what is called Trap, whin, or 
basalt in irregular masses very tough, fracture imper¬ 
fect conchoidal, earthy gray blackish colour with some 
small fragments of quartz interspersed Among the 
broken fragments of this rock, towards the foot of the 
hill, I found some pieces, all sporadic, apparently, in 
different stages of change towards the nature of agate, 
and some of them were encrusted on the surface with 
irregular crystals Among these also I found some 
sporadic pieces of badly-formed whitish Chalcedony, 
approaching to that brought from near Hyderabad, 
and their surface pitted in the same singular manner 

Having reached the summit of the hiU, I went 
about a mile round the highest hummock to see the 
mine, leaving the village to my right A rock, or 
large mass, I am not certain which, near the mine 
differs much from the others that I saw on the hill, 
and consists of a reddish, slaggy matter, internally 
containing many cavities, some of which are enamelled 
within and lined with what I take to be iron ore It 
has much resemblance to the rock near Birkuti &c 
The mine is situated on the west side of the high 
hummock, and seems to occupy a considerable space 
The workmen sink an oblique descent perhaps four 
feet wide, until they come to the vein or stratum of 
Khori Mati, which they say may be four or five cubits 
thick, and as much wide, but I cannot be certain of 
understanding them right, for they are now only 
beginning to dig, and have not formed their mine more 
than twelve feet deep, and they do not expect to reach 
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the Khon until they are as deep again They then 
work as much of the Khon as is required, often going 
underground ten or twelve yards Nothing is founa 
above the Khon but a rich red sod from twenty to 
thirty feet thick In the following rainy season the 
mine fills with water, and the roof falls m so that a 
new mine is made every year A merchant hires the 
hill pwple to work, and gives them four annas a day 
The Kori mati here is dinerent from that near Chau 
derpur and more resembles the coloured matter 
found on the south face of the hill, some of it consist¬ 
ing of parallel layers of vanons shades of red and 
ydlow onnously twisted, while much is reddish, like 
the Ghen mati of Chanderpur but the whole is softer 
being nearly like chalk It seems to be an indurated 
clay having a greasy feel and polishes by mbbmg it 
with the nail One piece had on its side the appear 
ance of a bivalve shell, bnt if really such so much 
decayed as not entirely to satisfy my min d concerning 
its liemg an animal exuvia I searched in vam for 
any other similar appearance This mati is 

eaten by the women of the neighbouring districts, just 
as baked clay is used by those near Calcutta and some 
of It IB sent even to that place Having examined the 
mine, I went to the village, where! found about 
twentv families their houses disposed in two rows 
I walked through the lane to the end from whence 
I had a most noble view commanding Baimahal due 
north with a large lake between, &c &c I was 
accompanied by the young chief and a monntam gmdo 
employed by the post office, and had only two servants 
with me totally unarmed so that I could bo no object 
of fear but all the men staid in the house and most 
shut their doors The women and children came ont 
to look at me but declined any conversation, although 
the young chief said that they all spoke the low 
country language I endeavoured to go towards two 
or three parties but they all retired on my approach 
except one young woman, who had a good deal of 
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reason to be satisflec^ ^®5 appearance, being very 
■well looked She aUf’Tapproach, and to pass 
her, standing with ? becoming but modest oonfidenM, 

but declined convers''V°" \ 2 

hut, in hopes tha! "bow some marks of 

hospitality, being ‘ “rsty from my walk in a hot 
sun; but I was quf‘“ disappointed He bad three 
huts, I sat down o> fi;'' *8 chief hall, the 

doors of which wei'® After waiting for some 

time, and talking b™ on indiherent subjects, in 
hopes of an invitatj°“/ /°°bed in and saw that the 
hall was about thirty by twenty wide The 

roof well thatched, ‘‘‘“d supported by wooden posts 
The walls of reeds "/'‘bout plaster but very neatly 
secured by split bai“boos, and much superior to any 
hut of a wealthy f*"™®'’’ “I small zemindar of the 
low country TherP tolerable neat place for 

cooking nehr one e“'^ , Jb® furniture consisted of 
cjpvpvol pnnrqta Without mattresses or curtains 

rhai^oSn/net', Probably the bed-placer) of the 
master, and some e//‘be“ Pots There was a door at 
each of the sides o‘ hut, one leading to a yard 
neatly enclosed wi‘b jeeds Several other houses 
seemed to be nearly g°°d as that of the chief, and 
none of them bad ,^b®ir store houses are oblong huts 

raised on wooden fi^^e serve for the 

whole village The, Pig-^tyes occupy the rear of the 

occupied Their cows and oxen 

£ • ,r below, and a considerable space 

are red in the wood n i j u A. 

on both sides of the>^ J 

t IS not at all cultivated 


mountaineers, but i 


The 


' ^ Revenue Survey Report, under date 22 January 

(299) At p 43 of I p 672), W S Sherwill, describing the inteiior 
1861 (see also JABB, 1861,[jg JqJq of his map and the Jallo Paharia of S S 
of a house at village Jola (t] 

72 P/6) writes lung a grass hammock, in which the hill people 

“ Across the hut was si^ot seasons ” 

sleep during the rainy and Ij have been able to make, it seems that this 
From such inquiry as iqq Hammocks are not used for this purpose 
practice is no longer comn 

by the plains folk in Bihar j^gg regard to Buchanan's desciiption of this 
Mr H LI AUanson ncg^pgrignty of the sardar’s house over those of 
hill chief’s house “The lams is no longer the case It is ]ust the 
well-to do persons in the p,he whole description of these people that they 
reverse It is clear form t 
have deteriorated since ” 
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children are nearly naked, and Tory dirty The 
women fully as wdl dressed, and as clean as the 
peasantry bdow, and they had maiw more ornaments 
of tin and brass Finding the people totally inhospit¬ 
able I returned by the same way I came 

Snd January —I went to the Singgi Delanp®) in 
Eaimahal From my tents to the bridge across the 
Uduya nullah(®®) is about miles Smoe 1703, 
when the Imes built by Kasimmi were forced by the 
British troops, the river has carried away aU the old 
fort except the bastion towards the south west Smce 
that the nver has retired again and this bastion 
IB now at least two miles from the bank The new 
works of Kasrmali make now a very sorry figure, and 
the plan as represented Iw Major EennelJ can only be 
traced m soma parts The brn^ is but a vaiy sonr 
work although the largest that I have seen m Bengal 
It consists or three small clumsy gothic arches over 
the middle one on each aide or the parapet, is a 
narrow open gallery with a turret at each comer This 
would have had a tolerable good effect had the stmc 
ture been tolerable The gaifljeries, although built of 
bnck are supported by wooden beams The road on 
the bridge is wide but steep and the pavement is 
exceedingly rude 


From Uduya to the Singghi delan is a very dismal 
country For about 2^ milM the country is totally 
waste and overgrown with reeds although the soil 
seems very rich For the remamder of the way 
(almost two miles) the road is through suburbs of 
Eajmahal, that is mango plantations, half wdd with 

(9W) S * nrf dilio or »toQ 0 ball laid to hare been boUt (about 1592) 
W lil&a Bingn, i?bo traaifwnd tb« oapUal of tha prorlsca (Beu^) froia 
to Agmafial, aa it waa tban call^ ducgbig Uio n«ma to 
and aflarnrda to ^Akbamifix m boooar of tbo emperor See alao 
Appendix 2. 

For a tIow ol Qib old bridge drawn probably In 1781 aea WlUUai 
Hod^ Select V%tV4 is India ITSS. In the 5 P 0<i%eitur (1010) it I* 
l Ut ad tbat oca arcb of tba bridge waa itiU Bacbanan In bU 

Indta of IfaUo* Wordt ipalla the Tba moaning 

of tba int part (tJdhT*) haa not bean latlafactorBr dfitcrmlned. 

Fw tba b«ai accoont of tba batUa aaa A. Broocua fZiatory of tin 
Benyed AvMjf IfiSO pp. 360 — 06 and for a pl«ri of tba ]a fiaU 
iU o nal l a B A BL XI \ (raprodoced by Brooma), 
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huts on each side of the road, rather miserable, and 
very little cultivation 

3rd Januciry —I went to see Nageswar vagh, 
which is about four miles south-west from Singhi 
Delan • passing through a bazar for about half a mile, 
I came to plantations very much neglected, which 
extend for near two miles. Among them there are 
many scattered houses, especially of those who sell 
palm wine About a mile within the wood is a mosque 
of some size, named Abdulla Musjid, built by Gones- 
yam the zemindar, who on his conversion, took the 
name of Abdulla Near it is a market place called 
Imamgunj and the house of Imam Bakhs, one of his 
descendants, which is not at all respectable. From 
thence, onwards for a mile, I had a lake to my right 
overgrown with aquatic plants Much of it cultivated 
with Spring rice On the south side of this are the 
rums of a country seat called Phulbagh It has 
consisted of several brick houses of no great size, and 
at a considerable distance from each other, with a 
large mango plantation near it On the whole it has 
been a place becoming a man of rank, each of the 
houses being about the size of such as are usually 
occupied by our zillah judges. No vestige of elegance 
The people with me said it was built by Sultan Sujah, 
but others say it belonged to Hussain Ah Khan, who 
was Phaujdar since nis time A little beyond the 
Phulbag, and at the end of the plantations is the 
tomb (Mokbera)(304) of the widow Begum of Mohabut 
Jung Others say the lady belonged to a Nawab of 
Dakha On more full enquiry I find, that the 
lady was Bukht homa,(306j) -^idow of Amirulumra 

(S02) Nage^vara Bagh, “ in which the only remains of a garden are a 
few mango trees and two wells, which supply excellent drinking water to 
the people of the locahty ” [Gazetteer, 1910, p 275 

(303) Phulbag, correctly PhiU bagh, ‘flower garden’, called "the 
Phulban and the zanana buildings of Shah Shuja ’’ in the Gazetteer of 1910 
{p 275) Buchanan, with greater probabihty, describes it as a " country 

seat ’’ , , , 

(304) 1 e maqhara, a ‘ burial-place 

(805) Dhaka, anglice Dacca 

(308) Bakht-t-humd, one ‘ whose good fortune has been conferred by 
the lucky phoenix ’ Shayista Khan was the son of ‘ Asaf Khan, and 
so brother of Mumtaz Mahal, ‘ the Lady of the Taj and uncle of 
Aurangzeb. He succeeded Mir Jumla as Governor of Bengal 

^ 1 Bea J 
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Shayeata Klian a Musaefp”) of the king m the reign 
of Aunmgzebe It haa been a handsome building 
A square apace of about three acres is surrounded by 
a fine brick waU built as usual with many arched 
doors filled up At each comer is an octagon build 
mg, with eight wmdows m an upper storey, and 
covered by a dome In the middle of the south side 
IS a fine gate covered with a dome In the centre is 
the tomb, a square building with a gallery of three 
arches towards each front, and a am^all chamber at 
each comer There is a small mmaret at each comer, 
and the centre hall, m which the grave stands is co¬ 
vered by a brick dome At each comer is a smaller 
dome of wood above a small chamber of the same mate¬ 
rials with eight wmdows The cornice, upper part of 
the mmarets and the four wooden domes are pamted 
with very bright coburs The cornice m particular is 
ornamented with a row of paintmgs of a fine blue iris 
done exceedingly stiff The garden overhanging the 
lake IS quite slovenly as everything about the place is, 
and IS fast gomg to rmn dthongh there is a Kha 
dim,(s») has an endowment From thence a 

close-built village named GudagunjP'®) extends about 
three quarters of a mile to the (Mokbara) monument 
of Mirza Muhammad Beg, Suba of Bengal and 
father of Mohabut Jung or Alaverdi Khan That is 
according to its keeper but no exact traditions remam 
The wall is like that of the Begum’s monument, but 
the'bmldmgs withm have not b«m so splendid The 
village extends about half a mile farther, and from 
thence to Nageswor bagh is about half a mile fine 
high open fields This palace was built by orders of 
Kasun All pU) but was not quite finished when he was 

(Krn Tlumgh clearly written moieef In the ilB thU ie probably 
lotecidea for compaokm faroorite The word nvrd t/ 

neighbooring U not need In thU unse. 

(**) KhiiiJm a keeper UteraDy aerrant 

pcs') QadaganJ 

(SU>) There ia eome confoalon here The worda Boha of Bengal 
uoght to follow afUr Mohaboi Jnog The MR. text has bean corrected 
bv Bnchanan as now printed j hot Mini hlnhaciniad the father of All 
Vardl vas nsrer ftl&addr of Bengal. \ 

(lU) Qiilm Ali Ebln, Nawlb Niflm of Bengal 1760-0. 
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obliged to abandon the government It has been a 
great building, but very destitute of taste or conve¬ 
nience, and seems to have been intended entirely as a 
seraglio or place of retirement for him and bis women. 
It consists of a wall of brick, perhaps thirty feet high, 
and five hundred feet square The gate was at a 
corner where there was an outer oblong space surround¬ 
ed with a wall and containing some appartments for 
guards Within the wall was a row of miserable 
small courts surrounded by still more miserable dark 
hovels for the women and their attendants This row 
went round the four sides of the wall In the centre 
of the area was the painted hall (Rung Mahal), 
a square building supported by wooden pillars, much 
like Hyder’s garden palace at Seringapatam, but 
much smaller There seems to have been a walk round 
the terrace, by which the female appartments were 
covered, and there are many small irregular windows 
or loopholes near the top of the wall, through which the 
women walking on the terrace might see the country 
The outside of the wall has been surrounded by a row 
of sheds or low buildings now totally fallen, which 
served for the male attendants The Durbar and 
public offices were to have been built at some distance 
Although it IS only fifty seven years since this palace 
was built, the whole is now a most’ complete ruin, 
most of the roof fallen, and many of the walls It was 
never inhabited, nor any care taken of it The officers 
of a battalion of sepoys quartered in it for some time 
It was then m good condition, but on their leaving it, 
the Rajmahal Nawab, Rukonath Dowlah,^!^) removed 
many of the materials for his buildings The situa¬ 
tion IS very fine indeed, the whole land between the 
two lakes being very high The palaice occupies a 
slope descending towards the southern lake, which in 
the rains comes within twenty-five bighas of the wall 
Beyond the lake are some fine woods and plains and 
then the hills In the dry season the water retires 

( 812 ) Bang maTiail, ‘ pleasure apartment ’ The origmal meaning of 
rang ts ‘ colour ’, a secondary raeamng is ‘ mirth ‘ pleasure ’ and such 
apartments were specially decorated 

( 818 ) Rnknu’d-daula 
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far, but the Water has not much Dam or Dhol, (^i^) 
and the land which it leaves is cultivated with Boro 
nee 

ith January —I examined some of the rums m 
Baimahal The Singgi delan(^^ or stone hall, was 
built by Sultan Suia brother of Aurungzebe, while 
that prmce governed Behar and Bengal In the early 

g art of his government he seems to have resided at 
aur In the rumous state to which it has been 
reduced no adequate notion can be formed of what 
this palace has been, part has been undermined by the 
nver and fallen mto its channel, and also part has 
been entirely removed and is now occupied by the 
town for there is not the smaUeot trace of the wall by 
which the whole was undoubtedly surrounded total 
exclusion from view bemg the pnnoipal object m aU 
native houses Still however, enough remains to 
show, that the palace has been of very great sixe and 
m that respect suitable to the high rank of the prince, 
by whom it was occupied It seems to have consisted 
of a number of houses appropriated for different pur 
poses, sometunes totally unconnected with any other 
building and sometunee jomed by open gaUerles or 
arched ways These houses seem to have be^ narrow 
but most of them consisted of two storeys, the lower 
very low m the roof and divided into many very small 
apartments probably for servants Each of the 
larger buildings m the upper storey m general con 
sisted of three rooms A large haU m the middle and 
a smal ler room at the end In most places these 
appartments seem to have been well ventilated with 
two rows of windows one descending to the floor and 
the other above that small The appartments of the 
under storey seam to have been not oiw low and small, 
but veiy dark The Dewan Khana(*^ was perhaps 
the place of greatest state and is the most entire 


(Uq TIiom word* m qalt# clwrly written Ujn* in MS. Wlit 
Bneh m o me t nt , li a inattar for tpocolatloii. 

(*U) Bochanan give* a almilar acooimt of theae rnlni with a plan and 
drawing* in hla Report. Bee Sfartut t g I If 70 f Bihir wa* really 
a aariaraie ai Cut tima. Of. BOdiXoAnOma li, 136. 

(fit) ii*w rtayal co ur t , or hall of andlenca 
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having been roofed in by Mr Dickson, and still 
serves as a treasury Tt stood on the back part of a 
terrace, two hundred and ten feet ten inches by one 
hundred and seven feet five inches, and elevated about 
four feet The hall in front, where the Prince sat to 
give audience, is eighty-six feet eleven inches long 
by twenty-five wide, and about twenty feet high in the 
roof In front are five arched doors ten feet seven 
wide, and at each end is another of the same size 
This house is double, but only one storey high The 
hinder part was twenty-three feet two inches wide, 
and divided into three apartments That in the 
centre, forty-nine feet four long, with one low but 
wide-arched door, and four smaller ones with small 
windows over them towards the front haU A wide 
but low-arched door (six feet) towards the river, and a 
small door and windows over it towards each end 
room The end rooms were fifteen feet nine inches 
from east to west, with a small door and window over 
it on three sides The plaster work and ornaments of 
the whole very rude The drawing(3^^) will represent 
it Enough remains on the front to make out every 
part but the cornice That of one of the smaller inner 
rooms IS entire Although the whole palace is called 
the Marblehall, very little of that material seems \ 
to have been in it A band of stone seems to have run 
along the foundation of the principal parts and was 
rudely carved with flowers Other bands seem also to 
have gone round at different heights, each of one stone 
Many of the doors and windows seem also to have had 
lintels of stone, but not the sides All this I conclude 
from the cavities formed in the brick work by taking 
out these stones, which it is said were removed to 
Murshedabad to build the Motijhil The great 
house(320) probably was the most splendid, and the 
entire ruin of the upper storey of the central part is 

(817) I have failed to trace who this particular Mr Dickaon was 

( 818 ) See plan, reproduced with sufficient accuracy, in MarUn'a B 1 , 

II, 71 Compare also Bishop Heber’s Narrative, I, 265 

(319) Sang does not mean ‘ marble *, but ‘ stone ’ Marble would be 
sang-i-marmar 

( 820 ) The “ great house ” is that lettered NN on the plan in 
Martvn'a E, I 
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probably owing to its having more than nsual marble 
in its composition This great house, one hundred 
and eightem feet Iona by thirty nine feet seven on 
the outside was above divided into three app^tments, 
the central one totally fallen or removed The under 
storey of each wing divided into two, that of the 
centre into six The height of the upper storey 
perhaps thirty feet from the terrace with a wreathed 
conuce All along the three sides of this square, 
stonee with a hole m them surrounded the cornice for 
stretching out awnings A covered gaUeiy run[s] 
between the lower storey and the nver And between 
that again and the river seems to have been a terrace 
defend^ by a wall and eemi circular towers, now 
undermined and fallen down There are no traces 
of this terrace between the east end of the Dewan 
Khana and the Sunamus]id,(^) there having been 
there no galley and no lower storey but between the 
terrace of the Dewan Khana and the river was a walk 
about twenty four feet wide, which extended to the 
Sima Musjid or oratory the door of which faced this 
walk, and was sixty feet beyond the range of build 
mgs by which the terrace of the Dewan Khana was 
bounded on the west The Sima Musi id seems to have 
been the private chapel or oratory of the prince, and 
18 one of the most entire parts of the whole but is so 
hid and altered by additions made by Mr Cleve¬ 
land that little notion can be formed df its effect 
when entire In the first place the front which was 
faced with white marble as far os the cornice is 
destroyed by a room built before it The room it is 
true is rather handsome and the front of the mosque 
forms one of its ends but then the marble mmareta at 
the comer have been built into the wall of the room, 
and cornice removed An open gallery has been budt 
round the new room and a srriHn bath reared up 
against the south side of the oratory The orntoiy 
within IS entire It is eighteen feet long by twelve 

wajjtd th* golden moiqae eoej (H 1 meeni gold 
(M) Auguitoj ClerelAiid "wi* Aniatint to the Collector 
In 1773; AnisUnt at Bhigalpor 1776-80 and OoUactor of Bhl^rmr 
ITSim Sae Appecdix 1. 
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wide, and about the same height What kind of a 
ceiling it had, cannot be ascertained as the roof has 
been removed, and a terrace, after the Anglo-Indian 
style, substituted, with its abominable naked beams 
and burghars (^^3^ The sides of the oratory within 
are lined, to the spring of the arches four feet high, 
for the marble is everywhere cut in smooth slabs with 
very few mouldings like those on the wainscoating of 
an old room, and these rudely cut Whenever any 
higher degree of ornament is attempted, the natives 
had recourse to plaster- The marble on the front 
reaches about twelve feet high, and on the different 
slabs have [sc has] been very neatly cut and inlaid 
with black marble, various pious sentences, and the 
names of holy persons, m a very handsome Arabic 
character The outside of the building on the other 
three sides or at least on the cornice, has been gilded 
and painted This had been whitewashed by 
Mr Cleveland, but part of the whitewashing has 
disappeared, and restored the bright colours to view 

Immediately west from the oratory, and conti¬ 
guous to the river, is a small building where it is said 
the prince retired to pious studies, after he had 
prayed It consisted of three chambers The width 
within the walls, eleven feet ten inches The two end 
ones were thirty-one feet six inches long, and had a 
plain coach-roofed ceiling, plastered very indifferently 
Each had three doors and some smaU windows like 
port-holes The middle room, twenty-five feet six 
inches long, had at each side three doors supported and 
divided by two double pilasters and two double columns 
of black marble The columns including base, shaft 
and capital, are only six feet high and very rudely 
shaped, from whence an idea of their miserable effect 
may be formed The ceiling is rather neat, consisting 
of an oval, arched cavity joining two semi circles and 
neatly divided mto small compartments A verandah 

( 323 ) This IS a Hindi word, harga, meaning a squared piece of timber, 
a beam or rafter Yule and Burnell, in Hobt^on Jobson, s v ‘ burgher ’ 
simply give the meaning and derivation, without citing instances of the 
use of the term, which was probably confined to northern and eastern 
India, as it is not found in Dalgado’s Glossano 
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has bean added to the whole south front of this bu il d ing 
by Mr Cleveland, which totally destroys all means 
of ascertaining what its effect might have been He 
has also enlar ged most of the windows by cutting 
them down to the floor and putting Venetians m them 
In the palace I suppose there were few doors, or 
window shutters of any kin d Curtains or screens 
were probably used everywhere except where wooden 
doors m passages or outer gates were considered as 
necessary to exclude or confine those with evil 
intentions 

I presume that the prinoipal entrance was from 
the east by the gate A mto a square surrounded by 
buildings, now removed to make room for the 
serayi,^) and occupied by guards In its centre has 
been an octagon reservoir which received water by a 
canal seventy two feet long Passing round this 
reservoir to the opposite gate B the visitor had on his 
right another gate shutting the passage along the 
canal, which leads along the middle of a high terrace 
laid with plaster This canal seems to have passed 
north from this gate to another smaller octagon reser 
voir and probably through a court surrounded merely 
by walls This second reservoir had on each side a 
large bmldiDg of two storeys and containing m its 
upper floor three fine appartments In the same line 
with these were two very long but narrow and lower 
ranges of buildings but also of two storeys Their 
subdiviflioiis I did not trace Between these two 
ranges was the prmoipal building(^ already men 
tioned and it was connected to these ranges by a low 
wing on each side but also of two storeys In front 
of me prmopal budding was a terrace in the centre 
of which was a square reservoir from which a canal 
lead to the other two In each of these there were 
probably Jetd’eaus [sjc] 

On passmg the gate B the visitor tame to another 
court merely surrounded by a wall except on the 
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north, where there was a gate called Mozura gha ps?) 
The gate passed through a building about thirty feet 
square, and was small It is immediately in front of 
the Dewan Khana At this place, the inner door of 
which is about one hundred and ninety-three feet from 
the terrace, all those admitted to an audience began 
their bowings and prostrations, which were repeated 
as they advanced towards the Dewan Elhana On 
their right, in front of the large building 0 common 
to the two courts, is a small elevation of brick D, on 
which, some say, the principal officers of the court 
sat 


East(328) from the terrace of the Dewan Kliana 
and extending one hundred and ten feet five inches 
farther south, was a long range of buildings so much 
ruined that little can be made of the structure, but it 
seems to have been lower than the range on the east 
side of this court It terminated m a Targe building 
of two storeys, and three chambers on the upper, 
thirty-five feet ten inches long The wall of this 
towards the court of Dewan Khana is perfectly entire, 
and does not contain a” single aperture, except one 
door, by which the upper storey communicated with 
a gallery, leading to a small square building near the 
Mozura gha, and under which were some recesses as 
if for the accommodation of a guard I have no doubt 
that this square building was a guard room occupied 
by eunuchs, while the Mozura ^a, and the recesses 
under the gallery were occupied by male guards, and 
that this gallery was the proper entrance into the 
women's appartments Of these, th^building twenty- 
five feet long and another of the sav dimensions west 
from it at the distance of about\ 70 hundred and 
twenty-three feet, seem to have beenX^he chief places, 
while the oratory and ad 3 acent building formed the 
boundary towards the river The court was probably 
completed by a set of low appartments surrounding 
a corridor as usual 

(827) Martin printed “ Mojragah ” It is intended for mu-jra g&h, 
obeisance ’ or * audience place an unusual expression nowadays 

' (828) This 18 slip for " West 
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West from the Siflgi Delan at a little distance is 
a neat moeqne of no great dimensiona but ruinous 
said to have been built by Fnteh Jung Bian (^) and 
called Akberabad after Ae Moslem name of the place 
About half a nule from this, and ]U8t beyond the pomt 
of the nver is the MoLbara or monumentP“) of the 
same personage, who is said to have governed the 
place in the reign of Akber It has been a consider¬ 
able building, but is very ruinous The eastern face 
of the outer wall has had many stones South from 
his monument are the remains of his living abode 
which seems to have been large One gate of very 
considerable dimensions remains, and another buildi ng 
of bnck called the twelve doors (®) 

Sth January —I passed in farther examination of 
Eajmahal The oratory at Smggi Delan stands on 
a bank of the nver pro3ectmg far to the north and the 
channel of the Ganges under it contains a good many 
large masses of stone, but I saw no entire rock The 
stone IS a dark grey whin excessively tough and of 
a conchoidal fracture It contains many dark shining 
points seemingly of a shorlaceous nature 

I went to visit the Jnmina Mii83id,(®^ distant 
about four miles from the Smgi Delan What is 
called the town extends about 2J miles to a nuUa over 
which there was a bridge namhd Bandur pul The 
town has always m this direction been very narrow 
as it was built on a nsing ground ^from two hundred 
to five hundred yards wide between the old bank of 
the nver, and first a 3hil and then a fine low onltiva 
ted piece of ground Eemnants of the town still 
remain all this length consistmg of shattered bnck 
bouses intermixed with thatched hovels, but by no 
moans occupying the whole space The only large 


{*^) 8 m Marttn » S I .H 65—40 bat Fatab Jang EbAn li detcribad 
aa a rich Mnhammadao Zamlnd&r In tba Qax*tl(tT (p. 2^) 
proparly meau a bnrial plaoo or aapnlcbm. 

Tbia b tb« Blrabdarl In iba cccmpoood of llA Ilanwaay a 
bungalow (OaxtlUer p, 276). ] 

W Jdmi motjiJ tfected by Jfda 8ngik (t«a Goiklttar 1810 
P* ^ ^^njntmWy^tb^ b^tba UtM^oa at ^ drawn and 


pabitad by 'WfllUin Hodgea B. A- (wa Apptndii 3 not# 7) 
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houses arc that of the Nabob, which is but a sorry 
place and one belonging to a merchant, who lately 
died Jogot Seit’s(^2) factory has been a handsome 
native house, but is now in ruins There is another 
large house also in rums, the lower part built of 
rudely squared stones There are near the road four 
or five mosques of some size, and that have been hand¬ 
some They are all ruinous Among the rums is the 
Mokbara of Miran, the son of Jaffir Ah, who was 
killed by thunder It is m a very slovenly condi¬ 
tion, but not so bad as the others, as some part is 
cultivated as a garden, and part of it occupied by 
flowers A very large Dira has formed opposite 
and IS increasing fast It is well cultivated From 
Bandur Pul to Jumma Musjid is a high tract of land 
overgrown with ruinous plantations, intermixed with 
a few huts Jumma Mus]id stands on the southern¬ 
most of two small stony hills near the old bank of the 
river It has been the finest buildmgP^s) that I have 
seen in Bengal, although not much ornamented, but the 
parts are tolerably large It consists of a central nave 
arched above, and very high, m the back of which 
there were three niches, and a Mimber (^'7) It com¬ 
municated on each side by two lofty arches with two 
ails [aisles] consisting each of four domes Each at 
the back had three niches, but the niche next each end 

(333) The “Pathaigarh” of the Gazetteer, 1910, p 276 Jagat Seth, 
the great banker of Muishiclabad, who was put to death, along with his 
brother, by ordei of Qasira ‘AH Khan near Barh in August 1763 (see 
Siyar-ul-mutalJiann) 

(334) Miran, son of Mli Ja'far ‘Ali, then aged 21, was struck by 
lightning in his tent to the north of Bettia Un Champaran) during 
a heavy storm on the 2nd July 1760, when accompanying Colonel Oaillaud 
in his pursuit of Kh adim Husain Kha n The cause of his death has 
frequently been disputed, but there can bo no doubt whatever about it, as 
we have contemporary locords still evtant See, for instance, A Narrative 
of what happ&ned in Bengal in the year MDCGLX, (pubhshed anonymously, 
but probably written by CaiUaud himself) Original Papers relative to the 
Disturbances in Bengal (1759 64), 1765, I, 16, Swinton Family Records and 
Portraits, 1908, p 3i, in which poitions of Archibald Swinton’s diaries 
of the time are printed, Astatic Annual Register, 1800, Misc Tracts, 
p 17 (Col Gilbert Ironside’s Narrative of the Campaign in Bengal 
in 1760) 

(835) 1 e didrd, alluvial deposit foimed by a river 

(336) This commen\ noteworthy, as it should be remembered, 
Buchanan had already cO\ leted his survey of Gaur and Pandua For 
elevation and plan, see Main’s E I , II, 70 

(837) Mnpbar, an Arabic word meaning a ‘ pulpit ’ 
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formed a small door The total length on the inside 
fifty two yards width within seventeen yards The 
roof 1 ery high at Jeast forty feet to the centre of the 
domes and more to that of the arch There were thus 
in front live great gates Another arch, at each end, 
of the game size was walled up, and divided mto four 
small obscure miserable hovels with a stair leading up 
to an equal number above The stairs are so ruinous 
and bad that I did not ascend But none of the build 
mg has fallen It has a high square pediment m 
front from whence the wings slope gradually down 
a very little No mmarets Some of the lower parts 
stone but very rude A square area with three gates 
and surrounded by a bnck wall is in front of the 
mosque and the space between it and the two lateral 
gates 18 elevated into a terrace twenty nine yards wide 
and equal to the total length of the rooeqne which is 
sixty nine yards 

In one of the ceUs I found lying a wretched idiot 
covered with filth and a few rags which did not 
prevent him shivering with cold He said he was by 
birth a washerman, and that his father if he had 
one took no care of him He procured food by 
begging in the neighbouring vUlages, and was in 
tolerable condition 


Bth January —I set oat with a view of tracmg 
part of the route by which the Marattahs entered 
Bengal endeavonrmg to trace it by the description 
given by Captam Browne for the natives have 
no sort of remembrance or tradition concerning the 
event I was informed after much enquiry that 
ChunakhaliP®’) was at the foot of the hills distant 
five coses That from thence to Behasi( 8 n)) was three 
coses over some low hills and that part of the road 
I should be ohhged to walk, hut that an empty 
Palankeen could follow and carry me the remaindm 


j^m\ Bacli*n*a probmhjy r®f*n to Bnywne ■ Jndui Tracit 1788, 
p. U—13| but BM ti*o Appendix 8 . 

(Cl) CbunjUtfUillftiftti but Bocbjuioa ■ Chnnekiudi winTt Hat* been 
fertoer weft, probeblr wbm !■ ahotfn oa tim old Bar 8ar m*D> 

(M9) IMUI 
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That from Behasi to Macl3uya,p4i) and from thence 
to Mowarra,(3i2) residence of Gujer Eaj, all was 
a good level road I accordingly sent on bearers, and 
proceeded to Chunakhali, by the road to Nageswor 
bagh already described Rather more than two miles 
from the Singhi Delan, I turned off the road and 
proceeded rather more than a mile to Hema Nudip3) 
a dry channel, which comes from the north and falls 
into the Great Jhil It forms the boundary of the 
territory of Gujeraj towards the east, and from it to 
Chunakhali is rather more than two miles The 
country so far is tolerably cultivated, but that of 
Gujera] much worse than the property of the other 
zemindars Chuna Khali is a guard belonging to the 
Ghatwals under Abdul Rusiil,^^^) and the only 
cultivation beyond it consists of the lands belonging 
to his men None of these cultivate themselves They 
give their lands to Adhiyars,(^'i5) and are themselves 
sunk in sloth, a poor, spiritless, enervated race 
Their bows are always bent, because I believe, in 
general they have not strength singly to perform the 
operation The whole distance I had come being 
little more than 5-J miles, or than one half of the 
distance I had been informed, unhinged my belief, 
and the agent of Gujeraj, who I know had been at 
Rajmahal, and had probably given the information, 
or at least had been present when it was given, now 
told me that I had been taken totally out of the way 
to Majhuya, which led over the hiU Chaundi,(346) and 

(S41) Majhua (near Borio). 

(8^) Mandro Bazar. 

{348j Not named on S S 

(344) The well known sazd-wal, 'Abdu’r-Easul Khan^ still remembered 
in these parts Mr (now Sir) H McPherson, m his Final Me'port on the 
Survey and Settlement Operations in ihe Sonthal Parganas (1898-1907) 
makes the following remarks 

“ After Mr FombeUe’s time, the admimstration of the hills was left 
with very madequate supervision in the hands of the native suzawal 
Abdul Rasul Khan, whose name still aamvea m the memoriea of the hiU 
people as ‘ Con Sahib ’ He was an officer of Captam Browne’s partizan 
corps, who distinguished himself by his services and was selected as 
suzawal by Mr Cleveland Later he abused the trust reposed m him and 
his misdeeds attracted the attention of the authorities ” 

(346) 1 0 adhiar, " a man who spends half his time in one village, 
half in another, cultivating lands in both, is said AdhidrLarna ” (Wdson, 
Glossary, p 6 ) 

(34Q) chamdi. 
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waa SIS coses distant That the imd was hilly, but 
constantly freqnented by loaded cattle, and that a 
gentleman had passed it some years ago on an 
elephant His peopls constantly went that wot to the 
zemindar s house The Ghatwals denied all know¬ 
ledge of the country Taking their chief and the 
agent of the Gnjerai with me I proceeded to 
Cnanndi I returned for about a quarter of a mile 
by the same way I came and then went about half 
a mile north, along the skirts of the cultivation, when 
I came to the direct road between Raimahal and 
Chaundi, and then went west almost four mdes, 
through a level country of a very fine soil but covered 
with reeds and hnshea In most places I could per¬ 
ceive the traces of former cultivation No stones but 
m one place I saw a few calcareous nodules 
(Gangot) I advanced about three quarters of a mile 
farther through coppice wood, and a country 
abundantly level for the plough, but m some places 
the sod IS stony, although I saw no rocks The 
stones resemble those at the foot of Gudayi Tongi and 
among them I here also found small masses of a sort 
of chmcedony or white cornelian, often in parallel 
zones On the side of one piece was adhering a mass 
of crystallised matter Much Gangot intermixed 

I then went over a tract of low hills, not at all 
steep, but much broken with ravines, for about two 
miles having on my right a hiU named Honya,(^’) 
yvhioh belongs to Momsa Naib and on my left at some 
no TO? distance Borsj. belonging to Snndra 
event ^ ^ good d^ surprised that the road 

Chunakh?"^® although so tar frequented by carts, was 
five coses much beaten as that to Chunakhali 

coses over when instead of proceeding through 

I should be’ between Chaundi and Borsi, I 

Palankeen coin ^ f°Uow the road up the former, which 

__n Smghi Dalan to Horiya without any 

^I^Bochuiju, uescent but is much higher bejng in 

Uu as-i hot Uun I. . LwaW BuUi wblth KV 

(UJ) luuj ^ 
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fact one of the highest hills in the range It now 

became evident that I could proceed no farther in the 
palanquin, and I ascended the hill on foot, not to the 
summit but to where the highest part of the road was 
said to be The road is not worse, nor more steep 
than some of the ghats leading up to Karnata, and 
the whole ascent is not nearly so considerable I do 
not think it more than three hundred feet perpendi¬ 
cular, but it IS a very fatiguing and narrow passage 
and any sort of resistance must have been a bar to 
cavalry The agent of the zemindar now informed 
me, that a place called Bichpura,pi8) a village belong¬ 
ing to his master, was six coses farther on, and bore 
west by south by the compass It is situated on the 
west side of the Morungpi^) river, which arises with 
a vast many heads from the south side of the Sildiguly 
hills, and m the lower part of its course is called 
Guman merdan From Bichpura to Mangjuya is one 
cose north So far as I could judge there seemed to 
be no necessity for ascending Chaundi to go in that 
direction The low hilly space nowhere rising 
above fifty feet perpendicular above the plain, seemed 
to wind everyAvhere between Chaundi and Borsi, 
distant south-east about a mile, and then between 
Chaundi and GoyaUP^o) distant stiU farther south 
and the residence of Kundiya Mujhi It also seemed 
to widen much farther towards Dagora^si) bearing 
south by west, and the residence of Lukina Naib 
This, from where I saw it, with many other hills 
appeared to form a continued ridge, so far as I could 
see towards the west and east, but such appearances 
are entirely fallacious The natives acimowledged 
that there was no high hill in the direction, but that 
no one attempted to penetrate that way, the woods 
were so thick, and the ground so broken by ravines 
and holes This may be true, but roads might no 
doubt be easily made The rock on Chaundi hill 

(S4s\ Bichpara. 

(340) Morang N. called Maral H. a little further south, a tributary of 
the Bumani N. or Gumani Mardan. 

(3S0) Goalipahar. 

( 861 ) Evideiitly the Dhaugorapahar of the S S. 
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resembles entirely the whin of Gudayi tongi, and on 
its surface are many blocks and nodules of a slag 
similar to what I oliMrved on that hiU Finding it 
impracticable to reach the villages on the other side 
and to return before night, I was under the necessity 
of going back to my tents, where my attendants, who 
had come from Kajmahal and followed me all the 
way were quite knocked up and their feet swollen 
Chaundi pahar belongs to Chandu Ma]hi, whose 
village was so near where we halted, that we heard 
the people speaking We called to them, but they 
kept aloof, having ^n probably alarmed m order to 
keep them out of the way As 1 returned I met Eupa 
Maihi of Gurra Pahar(^) in Tnppa Majhuya, and 
took him with me to my tents Tatang him m there 
and making a sepoy, his countryman give him comfort 
he was at his ease He says that some years ara 
his allowance was stopped under pretence that he 
had no people hut that on his hill there are about 
fifty houses each occupied by one man his wife and 
children on an average four or five persons A man 
separates from his parents whenever he marries, so 
that the families are not numerous Every man who 
receives a pension from the Company gives a part 
to the Sezawul(^) for fear of nis illwill wluch 
might get their allowance struck ofi In Tnppa 
Majhuya under Bika sirdar are nine Maihis who 
receive nothing Three of them had allowances 
formerly Even these he says, give the sezawnl a 
tnfle He says that all the hill people give a present 
of gram to Gu3erai once a year Each f amil y gives 
some which is collected by the Majhis This was 
m use before Mr Cleveland’s settlement He says 
that from the village of Chaundi to that of Bindur 
Kolapw) 18 about one cose with a descent and ascent 
between, from Bandur Kola to Majhuya is a descent 
of half a cose This being mentioned to the agent of 
the zemindar he says that the Majhi fma no jdea 

(uq camiiiahar About B mL NE. ol lUJlml. 

(lU) iSozdictiZ (poulblj a TarU Tord) a rent-coHector 

and alu oud In Lba mora gcEural leoM of nponataodent 

(SM) BandarkeU Pilur 
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of distances The Majhi also says, that although 
Chaundi is the most usual road, there is another by 
BehasijP*''*''^) and he mentioned the same distances that 
I had heard at Rajmahal, but acknowledged that he 
had never gone that way I had then intentions of 
trying that way, but sending to look after a guide, 
a man was brought who seemed to be an honest-looking 
person, but he was a servant of the zemindar’s, and 
probably was instructed to say what he did Panuk 
(356) according to him, is three coses from Chuna 
IChali all the way passable in a palankeen and level, 
but not cultivated The ascent of Panuk, short but 
steep Then there is a level of almost three coses, (^57) 
but the road bad, and another short descent brings 
you to Behasi, a small guard Prom thence to 
Majhuya three coses, a very narrow road but not 
steep The trees would prevent the passage of a 
palankeen Cross the Morang near Behasi From 
Majuya to Mowarra six or seven coses, a tolerable 
road He says that from Chaundi to Madjuya is 
three coses, a narrow road, but after descending 
Chaundi it is not steep, as Bmdurkola may be left on 
the right After all I think it was by this Chaundi 
road that the Marattahs came, for I saw near it many 
heaps of stones, and on asking the Ma 3 hi what they 
meant, he said that long ago an army came that way, 
and had ordered the stones to be thrown off the road 
in heaps He could not tell what the army was. 
The total uncertainty of these reports determined me 
to proceed to my tents at Mosaha It appears 
evident to me, that both zemindar and sezawul are 
totally unwilling that I should visit the hills, or form 
any acquaintance either with Ghatwals or hill people, 
and have probably alarmed both, as they evidently 
shun me 

(355) Beansi. 

( 358 ) Tulme (Panek) of S S 

( 357 ) From those stated by him it seems the gmde had as httle notion 
of distances as the Manjhi 

( 358 ) The Mussahaur of John Marshall (1670), the Mnssaw of Eennell, 
the Musaha of the old Eevenue Survey maps but the modern Survey 
sheets omits this area altogether 

9 


X Eest J • 
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7th January —I went to Mosaha I first returned 
about three miles to near the monument of Mirza 
Muhanimed,(8i'S) and from thence struck north about 
a mile to the Nawab a house The Jhil here is yerj 
narrow and at this season quite dry, but in the rainy 
season boats can pass to the ilul, which now contains 
water from another behind the Jninma Musjid, and 
that I believe oommunicatea with others at the foot 
of the hills all the way to Mosaha and these are 
probably an old channel of the Ganges (®*o) I then 
proceeded to the Jnmma Mosjid, and from thence 
passiim behind the two lulls, along a narrow space 
of high land to an old bridge fast hastening to 
destruction but the arches are jtiH ent're These are 
of bnck but soma of the ornamental parts have been 
made of stone The bridge is about ^a quarter of a 
mile from the Jnmma Mosjid and rather more than 
a mile from Pirpabar (»«•) tyhere there is a handsome 
bnck Dorga in tolerable ^repair but everything near 
lb IB slovenly Pir pahar is a cnnoufl hill of no great 
size but communicates with another extending toward 
the mountams TVhether or not there was a passage 
for the Ganges behind that in the hne of the 3 hilB 
above-mentioned 1 cannot say If there was not, 
Pit pahar and the adjacent lull must at one tune have 
formed a very curious promontory as all the land 
between it and the hills of Jumma Mosjid are evident¬ 
ly a chor and that not of very long standing os a 
single tree has not yet grown on it This hill consists 
of a white rook which crumbles on the slightest stroke 
of the hammer and consists of grains of fat quartz 
muted by a white powdery matter Even the quartz 
IS so far decayed that it breaks by a shght blow I 
cannot perceive m this rock the slightest trace of 

(*®) The ftlber of AH Vardi KTiIo {llahibot J*n^) 

(900) Bachanan i riew la borne ovt by tha accoonia of old trarellen 
and tb« oldot mapa. lliij cllan^ fa vhot John Harahall callod tha 
UttU Krer np which he ^^ed from Il4jiiiah4l in 1670 Tha old 
hridga described oy Bachaoaa ibk 1 am told still in oiisiaoce 

(») Sm BaripeH a B A , FI. on which Jamma MosUd and Poor 
Pahar are both marked. Tm aarli^ map on which Plr Pahlf la shown 
Uthat of John Tbootoo (1711^ on which it appears as Phler Pbear 
The modem ^9. Is oseles^ for this pari of Bac(ianan ^ tonr, 
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stratification In some places there are a kind of 
horizontal streaks, but this is entirely external, the 
action of water or air, for they entirely disappear 
on scraping the surface The east end of the hill 
terminates in a blufi point, where the river has 
evidently washed away the mouldering rock for about 
six feet in height, and formed in it various cavities 
and holes Above this is a perpendicular mass from 
twenty to thirty feet (I speak by conjecture), in which 
no sort of fissure or stratification is observable I 
have no doubt that this is a granite in a state of 
decay, and if any conglutinating power should give 
firmness to its parts, we should then have a complete 
sandstone A most curious circumstance is, that the 
surface of the hill to the top is covered with fragments 
of stones totally different in nature The most com¬ 
mon IS the same slaggy stone that I found on the 
hills towards the south Some of the masses, as the 
specimen, are covered with a kind of enamel, but 
many are not I have no doubt of this being lava 
Along with this are many large masses consisting 
of small fragments of semi-diaphanous quartz united 
by a black earthy substance, and very hard In some 
places part of the same stone consists of this con¬ 
glutination, and of an iron shot quartz or hornstone, 
both closely united without any intermediate fissure, 
and connected with the stratum above the Khori at 
Ediori pahar showing the transition of the hornstone 
into Khori From Pir pahar to Mosaha, about five 
njiles, IS a chor near the Ganges, now well cultivated, 
but there are no trees, until you reach the vicinity 
of the hills Under the hills belonging to the moun¬ 
taineers, and straight west from Mosaha, is a low 
hill, perhaps a mile m length Between it and the 
great hills is a large jhil, the piincipal haunt of 
the wild rhinoceros The great hills here seem 

tolerably cultivated A servant, who went up, saw 
much orrohor Opposite to Mosaha is a culti¬ 

vated chor, separated by a narrow nulla from the 

See Appendix 7 

A.rhar, vulgo rahar, the ‘ Pigeon pea ’ [Oajanui indicua) 
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main (8M) The hills are about three cose from 
Mosaha of 'which one mav be cultivated 

Sth January —I went about miles to 

Sikingari along a plain from two to six miles 
wide Towards Sikirigan the hiOs ore but poorly 
occupied some of them seem totally deserted and 
the others are chiefly cultivated towards the lower 
part Beyond Mosaha all near the road is almost 
quite waste Between three and four miles on there 
are mdeed some villages, partly inhabited by invalids 
Mahara]pur(8*®) is the most considerable but there 
18 very little cultivation near them, some have not 
even the sbghtest vestige of even a garden The 
people seem to live entirely by their cattle, of which 
they have great numbers, and I saw many carta I 
presume they deal in grass and wood For about 
a quarter of a mde I kept near the nullah which 
then goes to the right to join the great Ganges For 
rather more than a quarter of a mile more, I was 
on the bank of an old channel From thence, until 
passing the village near Maharaipur was about three 
miles Here I come to the bank of the great nver 
near which I contmued most of the way At about 
•H miles from Mosaha T came to the narrowest part 
of the plam where perhaps to the hills from the 
river is about two miles The land here high 
and woody Near Sikri gari is some cultivation and 
both there and wherever else cultivation has been 
attempted the richness of the crops evinces the 
goodness of the land 

At Sikngan I found that the zemindar had run 
off, and the Siopkeepers of whom there were ten or 
twelve have shut their houses They alleged that 
they had been plundered and beaten by the servants 


(^) L*. th« minlmd. 

L*? It ^ ImpQrtant to not* how Bachuun tpellj namw —811drig»ri 

ana Btkrigmri—-which point* to an originii ftikharlgtfM. Sm App«idljt 4 
I**) Uhhfcr*lpur, whera th«r« U • itation on tha Loop Lina. 

« d”? TS« co™ of th. riTvr Jurt .t Ulj point. n»u- Snnraghori .nd 
^ahethpor haa not chon^ad zaacQ to laat 250 ^ean. 
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of Mr Pattle,(368) and by the people of the 2nd 
R N I The zenundar had fled on Mr Pattle’s 
approach, and nothing in all probability could be 
procured All complain loudly of travellers, and they 
threaten to desert the place, yet it is evident that 
they are in the habit of receiving constant presents, 
as there was no end to the number of people who 
came to offer trifles, and under that pretext to beg 
The Jamadar of the Thana had brought a mudi(369) 
with a few sers of provisions, for which he asked 
about three times the usual price, so that I was under 
the necessity of desiring the Jamadar to fix a price, 
who allowed them about 50 per cent advance on the 
Rajmahal prices, and these were intolerably high 
The people most loud in their complaints were those 
of the Serayi They said that since Colonel 
Hutchison’s(370) death no one protected them 
Every Burkonda], piadah and petty officer of police 
or belonging to a zemindar, came and did as they 
pleased That everyone drove in his horse into their 
best brick apartments, and that the zemindar instead 
of furnishing either coolies or provisions, compelled 
them to serve, and to run after supplies, yet beside 
the six chambers of brick, which they have from the 
company, they have built several of straw 

Erom the beginning of the hill on the east side, 
that is where Colonel Hutchison’s bungalow stands, 
to some way on the higher part of the hill, near the 
river side, the stones and rocks are whin, like that 


(368) James Pattle was 3rd Judge of the Provincial Court of Appeal 
at Muishidabad from January 1810 to December 1812 This is probably 
the gentlemen refer led to 

(360) 1 e modi, a grocer 

(370) Lt -Colonel John Hutchinson, who vas “ Regulating Officer in 
charge of the Jaghirdar Invalid Institution ”, and who died at 
Bhagalpur on 18 May 1801 See Appendi\ 3 

The bungalow referred to is probably that depicted on Thomas 
Darnell’s delightful view of ” Siccra Gulley on the Ganges ” in his 
Vteiii in Hindoostan, generally called DemeU’a Oriental Scenery, 4th 
Senes, Plate IX, which he describes m his (rare) letterpress as ” belonging 
to the British resident of the Bhagalpur district ” 

(371) Barqanddz, from barq, ‘ lighting ’, ‘ thunderbolt ’ and anddz, 
‘ throwing ’ or ‘ hulling ’, originally meant a matchlockman and then 
a guard (formerly armed with a matchlock gun) Ptydda, literally 
a ‘ footman ’, anglicc ‘ peon ’ 
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at Ea^mahal but darker It has no appearance of 
stratification Some parts are rotten, and converted 
into a kmd of bluish cmmbling nodules, as if 
penetrated with manganese or iron Immediately 
beyond that and adjacent are horizontal strata 
extending along the bank of the nver so far as the 
hiO IS high In the most perfect opening made by 
the precipice I observed as foUows From the waters 
edge for about twelve feet nearly the height of the 
floods, a rotten sandstone m vanons layers Above 
that a layer about a foot thick of an excessively hard 
homstone containing vegetable impressions and 
divided into rhomboidal masses six to twelve inches 
diameter by fissures Above this a kind of rotten 
olav apparently the same stone m a state of decay 
1-i foot thick Above that rotten sandstone two feet 
thick above that red earth twenty feet This is 
towards the west end farther east between the hard 
homstone which runs the whole way very regularly 
a httle way below high water mark, and the 
indurated clay there is another stratum of rotten 
sandstone and abo\e the indurated clay, which also 
goes regularly the whole way there is a great thick 
ness of the rotten sandstone which m the highest 
part reaches to the top of the hill perhaps forty feet 
Farther towards the west beyond the bill and 
horizontal layers of sandstone <So there is a steep 
bank of reddish earth, which contains calcareous 
nodules of a most irregular shape These are partly 
dispersed through the soil which rises into gentle 
swells but m this they are not very numerous About 
the level of high water mark there is a horizontal 
bed of clay containing great quantities of the nodules 
closely compacted and the workmen have often dug 
into this when the river has been high, but in general 
they are deterred from a fear of the bimk giving way, 
which has sometimes proved fatal In the dry season 
abundance of the Kongkar(™>) ib found by digging 
m the mud and sand left by the retiring or the 


(sn) Eail -a r tea not* (13B) Abor*. 


V 
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river, which seems to wash out from the bank, as 


much as has been taken away in any year Perhaps 
indeed the whole side of the river to an unknown 


depth generates these nodules, as in digging the 
compact bed no one has penetrated to its bottom. 
Whenever the sandstone begins, no more nodules are 
to be found It is said that these Konkgar banks 
are to be found in many places between this and 
Paingti (373) It IS burned jnto lime both here and 
at the next stage The kilns are about ten feet deep, 
eight feet in diameter at the base, and twelve feet at 
the edge, built of baked clay with four perforations 
from the bottom to the edge, to give air They are 
heaped full with timber and Kongker, and then burnt 
nut Each burning gives five hundred to eight 
hundred mans The Ivongkar is dug and brought to 
the kiln by men, women, and children It is sent 
to Calcutta, Murshedabad, Purneah, &c , constantly 
The Pir’s tomb here on the top of the hill is very 
ruinous It has several inscriptions in the Toghara 
(374) character The Kadim(375) says that he has only 
fifteen bigas, and that he is the eighth in descent, who 
has enjoyed the office The pir was of the church 
militant His head was cut off here, in battle with 
the infidels, but his body clung to the horse, until he 
reached the hill near Jumma Musjid The Kadim 
IS a verj^ austere-looking man, but not void of civility 
nor understanding 


9t/L January —I went to the hills, which are 
distant about two miles from the river The whole 
way is swelling ground, nowhere too steep for the 
plough, and of an excellent soil, but except in the 


(373) Pirpainti. 

(374) Tughru, a very ornamental style of wuting Stemgass writes in 

his Persian dictionary “ The imperial signatme, the royal titles prefixed 
to letters which are generally written m a fine ornamented hand, 

a sort of witing ” 

(375) 1 Q the Ihdchm. or caretaker The “ Jumma Musjid ” referred 
to is, of course, Man Singh’s mosque, about 4 mi west of EajmahaJ 
Ives, in his Voyage (p 160), when desciibing Coote’s pursuit of Monsieur 
Law, refeis to the tomb as that of Seid Ahmad Mahdoom (’ Saiyid Ahmad 
Makhdum). and adds that it was built by Shareshe Khan (’ Shayista 
Khan, uncle of Aurangzeb) otherwise nothing appears to bo known, of 
this saint 
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umnediate vicinity of the village totally neglected and 
overgrown with low coppice, kept down by constant 
cutting for firewood No stones in the sou until you 
enter between the hills The northern face of these 
has been entirelv deserted It has formerly been 
cultivated, traces of the fields being evident The 
inhabitants seem to have retired into the deep recesses 
of the hills or to their southern side The nearest 
village of them, that I saw, was above a mile within 
the northern face in a deep recess I sent Kamol(ws) 
to the top of the hills The people were much alarmed 
at his appearance bnt one of their countrymen with 
bun reconciled them He returned^ the Moti Jorna, 
a spring considered sacred The water forms a 
lofty cascade but at this season the quantity is so 
mconaiderable that I dicKol Wlnicyit worth a visit 
I was afterwards mfoB^ ’^laSjP’®) that in 

the rock at the cascad«Aarn 5icdt*stHrt^ of charcoal 

nules to Gonga 
<9 country, extend 
^ Akn gab is about 
<Srat, and two miles 
,, TOS to have been a 
) Hver to the hiUa near 
g of two ramparts of 
letwean, but it is very 
high tract there is a 
ry low, and from three 
ind the hills P®) From 
ibont one and a quarter 

(S7V) AppttciiUT cm« of Buclunui • Indian AjriitunU T K a m aia. 

(*n^ i/otyAomd, tb* p*ar{ cucad* Vldtod in by 'WDitant 

Um artiit. vbo deaaribw ihn dooble faUi as mwinrliig ft 
and writea that in cave at tha bottom Uu baa* appean to bo a nuzior* 
oJ rock and cHarcoalj that ia th* inlaiatictt of tha rock appear filiad 
with charcoal and many fragmenta broktn o3 are coenpoaed eoaauy of 
the two znatariala Hodra probably drew the /alia, Imt do piciara of 
tb^ a^paaia in hia Scltct Fietca fa India (X706) See hla Troprfj w India 

The than OiTil Buigeon o£ Bhigalpori a«* note (33) aborfc 
(m) QaBga Partbad oonatanUy xaanl»nad aa a *ta!g« on the oid 
BuliUgr road up oamtry 

l*iB) Tba UMgea moat hat# Sowed m a more noetbariy coorae in 
Bmcbanana day BaoneU a BJi Plat* XV and alao the modara 

Borrey aheet. 
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mile extending also from the river to the hills Here is 
an appearance of an old fortp^i) with a wide ditch 
apparently much more recent than the other At the 
east side of this high land near the river Is a village 
without cultivation, and inhabited by petty traders, 
who deal with the lull people Then there is a plain 
of about half a mile in width, and then high land for 
the same extent From thence to Gonga Prosad is a 
plain of about 2\ miles 

At Gonga Prosad, being visited by many of the 
hill people, who were induced to come to a feast, I 
took the following accounts of their customs They 
call themselves simply Moler,p8^) and call the low 
country people Goler I cannot discover any meaning 
in their name, it is not mountaineers, Pahar being the 
name of a hill in their language 'I’hey have nothing 
like caste, and would have no ob]ection to eat or 
intermarry with any other tribe The Kumar and 
Mar they consider as Moler, but they have no remem¬ 
brance of these having had the same customs with 
themselves The Khetauris they do not consider as 
Moler, nor the Bhuyias, not even those who eat beef, 
but there are none such here On many occasions 
usually held sacred by other people, they use no priest, 
every man praying and offering sacrifice for himself 
When sick, they give herbs, and apply to low country 
Chassa(888) doctors, but not to Ojas Some of them 
have learned from these last to repeat muntros(384) for 
the bites of snakes, but for no other cause They are 
not troubled with Devils They seem to have two 

(381) This IS not the modem Sakrigaph, which adjoins Ganga Prasad 
It may be the site of the original gaihi fiom which Sikhari gaphi took 
its name The oiographical features of this area not being shown on the 
latest Suivey sheet (1 in'^-1 mi ) it is not possible to locate the “ high 
land ” referred to by Bucnanan 

(382) Mala, or malai, is a Diavidian word meaning hiU The name 
Malei IS piobably derived fiom this I can not suggest what “ Goler ” 
means, unless it be connected with Kol 

(383) GAasa means a cultivator, by Chassa doctors Buchanan means 
Ohasa Baidyas, a title sometimes applied to the Vaidyas or Baidyas of 
Bengal by outsiders Ojha, a coimption of Ufadhyaya, means here a 
‘ soiceiei 

(384) mantras, ‘ spells ’, ‘ mcantations ’ 
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deities Bakisi and Chaldai, both are called Gosaign 
(385) Some say that the former is male and the latter 
female, bnt more seem to t hink more rationally that 
both are stones as in fact they appear to be Certain 
stones under large trees are called Eakisi, and others 
are called Chaldai and have been objects of worship 
from tune immemorial Each village has one god of 
each kind and no more The two great festivals 
ETeba8(38S) are in Aghion and Bhadiir,(887) when 
sacnfioes are made to both deities on account of the 
harvest Oxen buffaloes, goats, swine, fowls and 
pigeons are offered indiscriminately to both The 
festival lasts one day All the men of the village go 
together and every man offers according to his abm 
ties animals gram liquor Ac The women do not 
attend AH the offerm^ and sacrifices are made by 
a person called Erebu whose office is hereditary, 
^ prunogemtnre in (me male hne There is one 
Erebu and no more in each village If the Erebu dies 
without children his office goes to a collateral branch 
They have not known any family to become extinct 
The collateral branches and even the Erebus, work 
hke other people and the Erebu seems to have no 
sort of emolument The whole offerings are consumed 
on the spot The Erebu is respected, but not so much 
as the Majhi All the Erebus are of the same rank, 
and mtermarry with the vulgar In Maag(8®') each 
Majhi sacrifices (Erebal a buffalo (Managa) to the 
earth, which is attoded uy all the men of the village, 
who all partake on the spot The Erebu attends but 
the Maim offers the sacrifice No other great sacri¬ 
fices Before they went to war they were wont to 


(Sit) Tbe BaxI* And ChAl ol laeaU SiiAW Aiid tJie QoiAiii And 

CHil NAddo of BAinbrldge (i/cn. JASU VoL II zm. 4 p. 80 and 7E 
rOApActiTAlj) GoAdiA A lonQ now appliod to a rtligiooA mendiCAnt it 
denTod iiw aotcAJuin ooa vbo u miut«r (tiwMia) of hit aontes (ffc) 
tha hill poopU the teem it Applied to a codling or deitj 
{«) ThA Rer Ernert Droete in ^ ifalto Vocabidary Untrcdvciwn to 
tMe ilalto Larnguagt Agra 1B86) giree tjw to AAcrifl^ propitiAte 
wor*hl^ Frocn thlt are darired the vordt mentioned by Sarhanan. 

J^raAdytma and DkAdra {vuigo AgJuta, and likAdoi^ corretponding 
with NoT Afnh^r —D efe t fib er and dngntt^ '^T«»a Ii LIOgkM 

JiDuarj—February 

Epmi Of Eioba th« pcrXonstr of the lacrlflc*^ hOi tha priett. 
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offer sacrifices of goats to Eakisi by the Erebu They 
bury the dead All the men of the village attend the 
funeral of the poor Those of ten or twelve villages 
assemble to the funerals of the great Five days after, 
the family gives an entertainment The people 
return home in the interval and reassemble for the 
feast The corpse buried on the day the person died 
No sacrifice nor religious ceremony The women do 
not attend They seem to have no belief in a future 
state of existence, though some say that all good or 
bad go to heaven, where the sun lives, for they look 
upon the sun (Ber)(389) as the chief god, but never 
pray nor make offerings to him The moon (Bilho) 
(390) IS also called Gosaign, but not the stars If 
people are wicked, they are punished in this life by 
Rakisi and Chaldayi with disease, death, want, and 
dangers Their form of oath is to take salt and water 
from the administrator and drink it, or to touch his 
arm (sword) saying—^May I die if I speak false 
They never swear by the Gods Children of both 
sexes are usually married between ten and fifteen years 
of age The parents consult the boy’s inclination, 
and then consult the parents of the girl, who is not 
at all consulted in the matter Her parents get money 
or effects, perhaps ten or twelve rupees, but their 
expense on the occasion amounts to more in clothes and 
an entertainment The relations and friends of both 
sexes of both parties assemble The boy and his 
party go for the girl, and after being entertained, 
both parties conduct her home, and are entertained 
No religious ceremony The boy presents the girl 
with some ornaments The men cannot divorce a 
woman for any fault, but a woman, whose husband 
beats and starves her, may leave him, and marry 
another, and widows may marry again without dis¬ 
grace Rich men marry three or four wives, who are 
aU of the same rank, and the children all equal No 


{3S9) Tho Bedo of Lt Shaw, the Btr or Bern Gosain of Bainbridgo 
{loc cU) Eoberts (dsiatic licscarches, V, 129) gives beer as meaning 
‘ sunshmo and bcelaU as ‘ moonshine ’ (see nei.t note) 

(300) The Blip Gosain of Bainbridgo {loc cit , p 65) 
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prostitutes Wien a man dies the women are left 
entirdy dependent on the sons, who share equally in 
his effects but his honours and consequent ^wer go 
to the eldest alone (soi) 


They are all cultivators, and have no artists, but 
build their own houses Their arms, and every uten 
sil cloth and ornament they purchase from below 
Some of them as m this vicinity, have neither buffaloes 
nor oxen, but towards the south they have many cattle 
They rear a few goats, many swine, fowls, and 
pigeons 


Here the poeple acknowledge that formerly they 
were subject to the zemindar of Tihyagon,(5®5) and 
made him presents of grain and honey, hut since the 
estate has been mostly sold, they decline any interfer¬ 
ence of the new men and give no presents The 
lotdar8(®9^ have taken some of their lands on the plain, 
which they had lent to low country gultivators, for 
here they wiU not cultivate the plain The sepoys 
come chiefly from Tdiagon Momhari, Barkope, 
Parsunda Horina Jomna {^) and amount to perhaps 
one-fourth or one-fifth of the men able to serve Very 
few from other quarters Every territory under a 
Mandiya is called Eepo and its chief Mandiya Moko 
A number of Kepos formed a district under a Bodo 
Mandiya, but it would not appear timt they have 
any name for the territory under such a chief they use 
the Hindostani words Pergunnah tupaP®^ and zda 
indiscriminately The under Mandiyas paid no 
r^ular rent but made presents to their chief, and 
never went to fight without his orders or consent, for 
everything was done by a general council no person 
had any authority to punish even murder That was 
left to the kindred and the efforts of the Mandiyas 


{*) acarant of tha cnalaou ol the hill people mey bo compered 
^ ^ B*lnbrldge la /ABB U<moUt 1907 alr«^T qiioted 
(*»*1 T«]Iyasartit ^ ^ 

(^) LofdAr ho ld er ol • fct, or aru ol IauA. 

M ao ib lrt Blrkflp. PeUnnde and Harina Jemonl. 
I-J i. ™ word* In Drowe ■ VocAboUrv 

25 F®** 

* torritoriil dtrixioo geotnlly ^ jwfj7«*a. 
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were directed to persuade ttie people to forgiveness. 
No one went to war by compulsion The common 
people (Loker) commonly called Prijus,(398) make 
presents to the Mandiya, but pay no regular rent 
All tbe land in fact belongs to the Mandiya, or ratber 
community Tbe chief gives to eacb family a share in 
proportion to its strength, but if the family is not 
able to cultivate the whole, he gives a part to the 
families that have too little Famihes that are too 
numerous, when there is no spare land, must emigrate 
to another viUage They cultivate the field three 
years, and then allow it to remain fallow for eight or 
ten years On the first year they sow Mul?ai, Janera, 
Bora, and Iiahar.('^"99^ On the second, the same, on 
the third year they sow cotton alone, and then leave 
the field to a fallow The men cut the timber, both 
men and women burn, and sow, or plant with a small 
hoe, both work at harvest The Pochuyi(4oo) jg made 
of Janera and maize First they boil it, and cool it 
on a mat Then they mix bakur,(^oi) and put it in a 
large earthen pot for eight or nine days Then they 
add warm water. It is ready in a few hours, and will 
keep two or three days It is called Pochuyi Todi 
Some can distil it, and make Putka Todi (^ 02 ) 

They sell to the merchants firewood, posts, ploughs, 
mortars, planl^s, Jonera, Makayi, cotton, Bora, 
Orohor, charcoal, Sabe,(403) honey, wax. They bring 
these all down to the markets on their heads, receiv¬ 
ing in general advances They buy rice, cloth, tobacco, 
salt, beads, brass ornaments, cattle, milk, ghi, oil, 


(398) Loker is from the Sans loTca, ‘ people ’ Priju (thus distinctly, 
Witten by Buchanan) is probably meant for praja, lit offspring, but 
oidmarily applied to ‘ subjects ’, raiyata 

Mr H LI AUanson informs me that until tbe settlement of 1912 16 
the Paharias paid no rent to Government Now they pay a very small rent 
in return for their rights in their holdings being recorded 

(300) 1 e maize or Indian corn, Jowar millet, beans and Pigeon pea, 
respectively 

(400) Pacliwal, beer oi malted liquor, made from gram 

(401) BalJiCir, a ferment (see note no 170 above) 

(402) Pachical tun, and, possibly, phutj.a tan, fiom phuUid, to ‘ boil ’ 

(403) The reference to saie or sabai grass (Ischoemum augitstifohitm) is 
interesting, ns the cultivation of this perennial grass is now practically 
the sole source of hvelihood to the northern Pahafias 
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fish, dry and fresh, pepper and other seasoning, and 
iron implements 

The hills are warmer than the lower country, and 
contain springs A few are subject to the Geg (■‘'m) 

Gonga Presaud is a miserable village, with 
scarcely any cultivation but it has several shops and 
some Bhetiyars (-«>“) The people loud in their com 
plamts against European travellers, apparently with 
a view to enhance the price of everything The 
zemindar s agent had run away and every article 
was scarce 

llih January —I went to Piyalapur the road 
to Paingti by the side of the river being impracticable 
for loaded cattle The distance is said to be seven 
coses but it seems to me to be rather less The high 
land west from Gongaprosad between the little hill 
at the nver s side and the great hills, may be a mile 
m that direction, and l-J mile by the road a fine soil 
without a smgle stone There is then a fine low plain, 
about two miles long and one wide to Tihyagon 
Here the hills descend to the nver s side for about a 
mile and their root3('«n) have been occupied by a fort 
the outer gates of which partly built of stone, are 

(iOA I do not find word in DroeM • VocabolAflj and Z haTe no 
doubt that It II lnt«ndod for the Hindi word or gktitgka. goitre 

(ioe) Bka^gird —ui a mao, or wtaman who coob food for trarellen 
at an Inn an mn ke^>er from a furnace flro'place 

(4M^ poaJapur Had Buchanan been able to follow the direct road 
frcan flnihibAd to Plrpllntl inataad of going roond bj Fiilapnr be 
would have lared a daj 

(tOT) Buchanan I deacriptioo of the e^te u aignihcant; and the 
aituation of tbi« fort, lu my opinion ezplaina the name, which wai 
probablr oricrlnallT Talligarhl or TaliTigafbl. meaning the little fortress 
at the uase ” of iha hill*- (8w Appcooix 4) For earlier deacxiptiona of 
the cte bj Irea ■nit Muita'fa (Baymood) lee Cfax4itetr (1610) 

pp. 2B4—66. Johu &Ianh^ when going op to Patna by road In Uay 1671 
records the following entry in hli diary t 

To Saauias Oastle or hooae nnder the side of a high bm. I went 
Into it, in wmcb are 3 little Conrta and many little roomee, and a good 
Belaun [ddldn] In the middle, and at each end a round Turret with 
3 wiudowes in each for Oanoon. Abore i* rooene e]iO|^h for 70 or 80 
Cannon and twice so many «iii«n Qiuuu or Moaqueta. This Cattle stands 
upon the side of the Hills very pleasantly 

It is possible that it was Ihe remains of thia building ftmt Bnchanon 
cmjeciured to mark the commandant a bonse. About i mile farther weet 
^ a gaU probably tbs gide tnrongh the western 
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about that distance from each other Within have 
been several buildings of brick One of them 
probably the Commandant's house, and an adjacent 
chapel are pretty considerable An iron gun of 
extreme rudeness lies on the ground at the western 
gate There is no rock apparent, but the soil of the 
hill consists of masses of whin embedded in a little 
earth It entirely resembles that at Eajmahal I 
observed no other stone mixed with it West from 
Tiliyagori a very large Dira has formed adjacent to 
the south bank There is a narrow low plain between 
that and the hills for about two miles, after which 
the whole way to Piyalapur is a fine high swelling land 
covered with woods, that are evidently deserted fields 
and plantations About 3-J miles from Tilivagori is 
a place called Shahabad,CO^) once considerable, but 
now there is only one hut for the post There is a 
pretty large ruinous mosque About 2J miles beyond 
this IS the bridge(^oo) of Pita Waleh, built of brick 
over a small creek, and in tolerable repair It is said 
to have been built by a woman, who retailed flour, in 
this country one of the most miserable of professions 
The- hills in sight are rather better cultivated, than 
those I saw between Mosaha and Gongaprosad, but 
not near so well as those towards the south The road 
to Shahabad bad From thence to Piyalapur very 
good 

Piyalapur is a wretched place, with scarcely two 
acres of cultivation, belonging to the inhabitants A 
well and bungalow built by Colonel Hutchinson, I 
presume at the expense of the Government, denote 
the lavish of public money, that has been wasted in 
vain on this district The people, as usual, clamorous 
against European travellers About fifty hill people 
from Sikrigori, who had there shunned all intercourse, 


(408) Shahabad, a halting stage on the old road, often named in the 
itineiaries, piobably named after “ Shah ” Shuja ‘ 

(400) This bridge is marked by Rennell {B A , VI XV) on the Kunderpol 
Nulla, the Moni N of the S S John Marshall writes that “ a new budge 
was building ” here in May 1671 If the builder were a woman who 
retmle<f flour, it looks ^‘ if tlje name should have fead Pisnexy^li | 
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came after me here, having heard that I had enter¬ 
tained those near Gongaprosad As they came too 
late to give any information and had declined inter 
course when it was in their power to be of use I sent 
them away empty 

Igth January —I went about seven miles to 
Paingti (iio) through a fine sweUing country, rising 
into small hills near the above-mentioned place From 
thence to Kahalgang(<ii) and Shahabad is certainly by 
nature the finest country I have seen m India, wonder- 
fully rich and beautiful, but almost totally n^lected 
About two-thirds of a mil e from Piyolapur I passed 
an indigo work belonging to Mr Gins, and soon after 
left the great road About 2-J miles from Paingti I 
joined the road by which I had gone from that place 
to Bader (* 111 ) The whole road has been lately 
repaired, and is pretty tolerable 


ISth January —A Naib of Moh(^) with aU the 
people of hi8 village young and old, men and women, 
came from the neighbouring hill to make me a visit 
The Naib had been m the service of Mr Hastings and 
Mr Cleveland but still had the appearance of a young 
man The women not so clean as those towards the 
south, and more hard featured The people are 
subject to the leprosy of both kinds to the Geg, and 
Fisplen (-<1^) just as the natives of the plains 1 gave 
the whole party a dinner, but they were so impatient 
for dmik that I could scarcely restrain them from 
the liquor until the cook had performed his office and 
when it was ready, they gobbled their food as quick 
as possible m order to get at the flask They then 
began to drink dance and sing accompamed by a 
drum They all stood m a crowd, even the wonipn 


{iKil Plrpmlntl 

imj Tb# Oolgoog of oor mjp*. Tb« rml umiom 1» Kah^lrfiv ( 
ftmoo*, according to a cnmnl proTfliS for iU tlani (robbtnl 
(tm Bhodar 

No TilUg* of Uiia nun* is oa Uu 8 B. 

An •zpllnatloo of Q«g hss boon nggesied abor* (not* A 
but Stsplen ' written perfoctiy dearly by B^ianan, haa bean a i 
plate p n n U and local affretnoodeota hare faflad to identify the w 
It U not given by Droese nor In Bncbanan a ludtx of Nativ Word*. 
it be intended for fipdoi elephanUaaia ? I thinV so. 
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who carried infants, and made a very awkward hob¬ 
bling dance without any form The Naib brandished 
a battle-axe, but as he became very drunk, I took it 
from him He was very sensible of the propriety of 
this, and made no efforts to retain it All the women, 
men, and children sang a very monotonous rude air 
The sirdar constantly went round with a pot of liquor, 
giving each person m his turn a drink, he holding 
the pot to their heads and not trusting it in their 
hands The men before they drank salaamed or bowed 
to all the principal persons, both spectators and 
dancers, and the women generally went down on their 
knees, or at least touched the ground with their hands 
When the Naib had gone round the party, a man 
took the pot and gave the chief a drink The drinl^ers 
probably never are trusted to hold the pot, lest they 
should take the whole at once In about an hour most 
of the men were very far gone, and one of the women, 
who had an infant, could scarcely stand I therefore 
desired them to go home, which they did with great 
good humour 

The mineral productions of the vicinity of Paingti 
are very curious At the upper end of the village two 
hilly promontories reach the bank of the Ganges, 
towards which they are abrupt, towards the interior 
they communicate with the swelling ground that 
extends to Kahalgang and Tiliyagari On the one 
nearest Paingti is the monument of Pir Kamal sha, 
a plain building without a roof, but in good repair 
The Kadim has an endowment of five hundred bigas 
On the ascent to the Dorga,(4i5) you pass two brick 
buildings of some size, and that have been neat On 
the right is a mosque, not yet fallen, although in very 
bad repair, large additions were madepi®) in front to 
enable it to accommodate two companies of sepoys 
during the commotions of the hill people The 
Moslems have had the sense not to consider their place 
of worship defiled by the infidels, and still continue 

(416) The dargah, or shrine of Pir Kamal Shah, a samt of local fame 

(416) By Captain Brooke, in military command of the hill tracts in 
1772-74 (see Appendix 1), as we learn from the Beport 

10 


1 Bob. J. 
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to frequent it to offer their prayers to God On the 
left os a Madnssa,('•>’) or public school, where a 
'Maulavi formerly instructed youth in Arabic science 
The roof has fallen the Maulavi has gone and the 
only inhabitant is a most wretched hermit, to the last 
degree miserable, who inhabits a cave ('“8) that 
commumcates with the Madrissa This cave is said 
to have extended a great way, and served the troops 
as a magazine When they went away, the passage 
mto the farther part was shut up with stones and 
bricks leaving only a small chamber probably m order 
to prevent it from being a harbour for thieves It is 
cut without the least regard to symmetry or neatness, 
in very soft materials, but is perfectly di^ No tradi¬ 
tion remains concerning the use of this cave The 
Madnssa has consisted of three chambers with a large 
open gaUerv m front On the abrupt face of this first 
promontory towards the nver but at a considerable 
height above high water mark is another cave facing 
the nver It is nearly in the form of a quarter sphere 
with a low recess leading from behind but to no great 
distance It is pretty large and dry but totally 
divested of symmetry or neatness The materials 
very soft This is said to have been the habitation of 
Deo that is a Hindu God but Deo was killed and cast 
forth by Pit Kamal shah who, os usual with the Pits, 
was of the order of the church mili tant In the abrupt 
face of the second promontory is another similar cave, 
which IS said to have been the residence of a Hmdu 
hermit, from whence this promontory is called (^®)—as 
the first 18 called Pir Paingti from the Moslem samt 
Between the two is a small level bay Having given 
this explanation of the Topography I proceed to 
describe the minerals, which may be redact to three 

(On ifairata (tniia • root meaolog to rc*d ) s colleg*) 

coUtglau motqo*. 

{*1*) Bbhop Htb«r (Aomitit’c I 266 f) darot^d ioinB tun* to th« 
^ploratioo of tboM cstu. Buido* him, Bncbanm Ij the oody penoo who 
giTM -»ny deteOed deecripikn of the eite. John hlenhaU who ctlU the 
piece PenU onder dele 19th September 1670 Doted the Moekeet 
(wmJd) hill end add* Ihet there WM »t the eide nest the Birer 
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heads The face of the promontory at Pir Paing^ti 
shows the whole From low water mark to about six 
or eight feet above the height of the floods, is a very 
soft kind of sandstone, or rather indurated earth, the 
particles of sand being very small, and mixed with 
much argillaceous matter It would seem to be in 
thin horizontal strata, but is so much intersected by 
vertical fissures, that this is not very certainly ascer¬ 
tainable The air does not seem to act strongly on it, 
as the angles of the masses are sharp, but it is too 
soft and too much broken by fissures to be a useful 
material for building, nor does its appearance offer 
any encouragement for supposing that by digging 
deep its quality might improve It does not appear 
to contain any extraneous matter 

Above this, and of various thicknesses, is a mass 
of hornblend, as it is called, which is far gone in a 
state of decay, and may be considered as a dead rock 
There is not in it the smallest appearance of stratifi¬ 
cation The greater part has become so soft that it 
crumbles under a slight stroke of the hammer, yet in 
the cave of the Deo, certainly made very long ago, 
the angles are perfectly sharp, and the marks of the 
instruments, by which it has been cut, are quite dis¬ 
tinct and well defined Immersed in this soft 
substance are many rounded nodules, from the size of 
an apple to three or four feet in diameter The 
smallest ones are also in a state of decay, but the 
larger are very fine hornblend with many crystallized 
parts, and are used for making the stones with which 
the natives grind the materials for curry These 
nodules are called Teliya(420) stone by some, but others 
allege that Sang Khara(42i) is the proper name I 
have said that in the promontory of Pir Paingti this 
stone IS incumbent upon the soft sandstone In the 
promontory of(422)—Tek it reaches the low water 

(420) I e , pertaining to, or like, oil {tel], and so ‘ oily ’, and also of the 
colour of oil, ‘ bay ’, ‘ dark ’, etc 

(421) Sang t-khard (Pers ), ‘ hard stone ’ (like flint, etc ) 

(422) A blank was left in the MS for insertion of the name, which -was 
neTer added Tek means (1) a ‘ prop ’ or ‘ pillar ’, and (2), as here, 
a ' heap ’, a ‘ hiUooti 
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mark and rises a few feet above the height of the 
floods There is no reason to bebeve that in any part 
It might he found entirely undecayed, and these two 
places seem to he where it is most entire for in the 
plain between the promontories, and in many places 
in the interior are found manj of the nodules of Tiliya 
imbedded merely in earth which seem to he the softer 
parts of the rock reduced to a substance of earthy 
nature These nodules are also collected by the work 
men On the whole I conclude that the mass of these 
bill y parts originally consisted of this homWend, 
which so far as I have seen, approaches ve^ near to 
whin or basalt and is never stratified The most 
curious circumstance is that unstratified matter covers 
stratified indurated earth which I can only account 
for by supposing it to be a leva, as I have no doubt all 
whui la 


Above the homblend on both promontories is a 
mass of calcareous tufa of vanons thicknesses Its 
upper surface often projecting above the soil ifl 
generally manullab6d(^) like many corals as if it were 
BtiU in the act of growing, but its interior shows that 
it IS a oonglutmate stone the calcareous matter, 
which 13 very hard serving as a cement for many 
nodules of diSerent natures I observe two essential 
differences m the component parts Some masses 
resemble a porphyry changed into calcareous matter, 
like the stone of Monihan In this are involved many 
nodnles large and small of the homblend or Tiliya('i«) 
in perfect preservation The other is a land of 
breccia containing in a tufaceons cement many(pebbles 
of various natures and sizes The most cn mrX nn aro 
the indurated reddle, colled Geru by the nativetV but 
I observed others that appear to be hematites th^two 
substances being nearly albed In this I have n^er 
seen any nodnles of homblend, nor have I seen atiy 
sporadic masses of the Gem or hematites in tb.> 
vicinity, still less any rooks In the interior also thd 


nipiiio’ lU-* 1L.L . t»t. 

(IM) Th, uUfa •Son (not. 4ai) 
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tufa IS very common, and in many places has been dug 
for making lime In general there it is found in very 
small rounded nodules, mixed with the earth 
Wherever these nodules are of any considerable size, 
such as that of the list, they are covered with 
mamiUary processes like corals In the cave at the 
Madrissa, although the surface is covered with the 
tufa in mass, containing nodule? of hornblend, the 
sides consist of small knots of Tufa slightly united 
by a crumbling calcareous crust, a form in which I 
have nowhere else seen this substance 

15th January —I went to Taruya(‘^s) hill to 
return the visit of Katku Naib, who has learned to 
write the Hindi character His village is not so large 
as that of Guiya Sirdar, but contains at least one 
hundred people He has a son, a lad, a daughter 
married, and ten boys and girls He has built a mud 
hut, the only one of the kind among the hills, but it 
IS not so large as that of the Sirdar I saw no 
furniture except a number of cots without bedding 
As a principal ornament he had preserved the under 
jaws of all the wild hogs that he had killed, which 
were very numerous, perhaps a hundred, few of them 
had large teeth Also the horns of all the deer, ten 
or twelve axis, (^ 26 ^ a,j 2 d four or five Murgosh (427) He 
had also the jaws of twenty or thirty porcupines, 
that had been killed by his son These are numerous 
and are eaten They reject snakes, guanas, and few 
will eat sheep The village is fixed, but they cultivate 
only three years, and then give a fallow of six or 
seven He claims much of the territory between his 
hill and Teliyagori The great crop is Mukayi, 
which IS the common food of the hiU people They 
have no remembrance of its having come from any 
other country, though until its propagation they must 

(426) This appears to be the little hill adjoining Mundwa urf Tundwa 
■village of the S S Buchanan’s Taiuya possibly repiesents an original 
Tundwa from tunda, ‘ broken off at the top ‘ hke a stump having 
much the same meaning as munda, ‘ shaven headed ’ 

(426) Cervus axis, the spotted deei, chital or chitard m the vernacular 

(427) This word has not been identified Possibly the barking deer la 
meant. 
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have been badly off Here they raise no cotton and 
chiefly a little orrhor and ricmiifl(<^ among the maize 
Snakes are very numerous among the hills They 
showed me a hollow pla(», in which they said one of 
a vast size dwelt m a hole They said it might be 
four or flve feet round and eighteen or twenty cubits 
long (^) AH the cold season it lives in the hole In 
the hot season it comes out, and lies, near its mouth, 
in a hollow place shaded by trees It feeds on wild 
hogs and deer and the people conceive that any person 
who molested it would incur the heavy di^leasure of 
God or rather that the serpent is a God They 
imagine that it will do no m]niy to them and that 
a child may tread on it, without its taking any notice 
or being imtateid This they attribute to its under 
standing their language Such serpents are said to 
be pretty numerous among the hills That is one 
may be found in every two or three villages I 
enquired however afterwards at several villages and 
could not hear of any such The hi11 people were 
formerly employed at the mdigo work (■•t®) but a new 
colony has come from the Nagpur hiUs, who are 
acknowledged to be more active and laborious, and 
these have a just preference The hdl is everywhere 
covered with detached blocks and masses of a fine¬ 
grained whin approaching to homstone but the 
interior of the hill consists of a contmued rock of 
homblend m mass with large crystals A great deal 
has been quarried and left in a large cavity This 
IB snpposad to have been done in the Mogul 
government 

About three years ago some wild elephants (^) 
came upon the hill Tho people attacked them with 


r ?^!***lc.^*^^*** opfWBMouj Outor-oi] pUot (Tepii*«ilAr 

(W Ccnip4r« with thi* T Moit« ■ Mcoont o£ the Br« 4 t niak*, 
rroetf p R » nih * I par {Anatic Anniui BtgUUr 17W Uttc. 

(*») A factory baloogiiif to Mr QUa nirg*on oi Bhlgalpor 

>n glT.n In Uu Bnport. Sm 
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their poisoned arrows; but these produced no effect 
If they had muskets, they say that they would kill 
these destructive animals 

16th Jaiuiary — I went to Paterghat(432) rather 
more than twelve miles For almost a mile I followed 
the old road by which I went from Paingti to 
Bhagalpur Paingti is a much more considerable 
village than I supposed when I visited it first I 
then crossed only its breadth It has a street closely 
occupied, mostly by shops, and extending almost half 
a mile in length The district ad 3 acent is not above 
three quarters of a mile square My road led for 
about mile along the hilly ground near the river 
I then came to a low plain intersected by a small 
nullah, called the Penguya,(i33) which I crossed about 
two miles from Paingti but had it towards my left 
for some way My road afterwards led along the 
plain, which \s not wide, and most of the way I had 
on my right an old stagnant channel of the river, in 
some places containing water, in others almost 
obliterated The plain, for about four miles, is very 
low, with few trees, being inundated Afterwards it 
rises, and is finally mixed with plantations Scarcely 
any bamboos The villages bare and miserable, but 
large The people dirty 

Paterghata, or the stone landing-place, is 
properly a rocky promontory, that projects into the 
Ganges; but communicates its name to a small hill 
that IS ad 3 acent Immediately contiguous to this hill 
IS a smaller named Uriup (^34) The rocky promontory 
consists of a fine large grained granite, white felspar 
and' quartz, black mica with certain flakes of red fels¬ 
par intermixed It extends across a branch of the 
Ganges, and at this season a mass of it appears there 

(432) Patthaighat, from patthar, ‘ rock and ghat, a ‘ landing place ’ 
Strange to say, the name of this well known site does not appear on the 
1 in =1 mi Survey sheet (1910), nor on the latest 4 mi =1 in map of the 
district 

(433) Not marked on the S S , but the courses of the channels in this 
area between Pattharghat and Painti have greatly changed smce Buchanan’s 
time 

(434) The small hill marked to the west of village Orlap on the S S 
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above water At the ghat the granite is alive, in 
fin e masses from whence large stones might be cut 
for buildings It continues for some way east to form 
the basis of the hiU but gradually as it advances 
towards the east becomes more and more decayed, 
until at length it becomes a white onimhlmg substance 
In some parts this has a vertical shistose appearance, 
in others there la a land of confused tendency to the 
appearance of horizontal strata but no one can doubt 
by tracing it from the cape, that the whole has once 
been the most rude and sobd granite Under the 
temple of Bateswor('tS'') it is m the greatest state of 
decay and cannot be traced much farther Higher 
up the hdl at and above the temple of Bateswomath 
and extending from thence to the eastern end of the 
hdl IS a rook more evidently disposed m horizontal 
strata It consists of grains like a sandstone, but is 
very friable and in some parts porous It does not 
however seem to decay fast on exposure to the air, 
and as some of the strata are large masses for 
building might be perhaps readily procured while by 
digging to some depth the qn^ty might improve 
It may perhaps be decaying granite and is of various 
colours from red to white and the extremee of these 
colours often are found on different sides of the same 


mass Higher up the hill the strata are most 
decidedly horizontal and many of them near the 
surface are very thin from half to two inches thick, 
but others are considerably thicker and one mass on 

_______a __ _i_ L J.T_ 


which many images are carved is about three 'feet 
thick and very compact This stone is granulM 
harsh and brownish The grams are small of vanons 
natures and I would call it a regenerated granit^ 

It seems when the strata are thick, to ont well, and 
to resist the weather remarkably, as the images have ^ 
stood entire for some ages 

Immediately adjacent to the surface and often 
exposed to the air for considerable spaces is calcareous 


VitdTraath., U» ^dlHto lUOa tlto munlna 
umi b*tag r rjh mdmti bat nch r*dBnd*ncy ii qoUa r-.vTnmAn M 

vonbipp«d andtt iiuuim«rmUtt 
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tufa, often adhering to the regenerated granite, and 
penetrating its fissures It is sometimes merely a 
thin crust, as'in the specimen, but in others it is a foot, 
or even two feet thick, branching out like coral, and 
sometimes involving various pebbles, at others it is 
without any mixture, and is exceedingly hard 

On the promontory of granite are some small 
carvings in relievo, but so rude, that it would be 
difficult to say what is meant One seems to represent 
Earn with SitaO^o) sitting on his knee. East some 
hundred yards from the promontory, and on the face 
of the hill is the temple of Bateswornath, built of 
brick, and newly repaired, but a small and rude 
edifice Eeturning from thence west, and thus 
winding to the top of the hill, you come to an 
Idgayi(i37) built of brick, and as usual ruinous By 
the way you pass several cells cut in the mouldering 
sandstone, and occupied by penitents (Topisiya) (^38) 
Descending from the summit considerably, towards 
the west, you come to(439) . ^ where a great 

many figures are cut on a perpendicular mass of 
regenerated granite about thirty feet long and three 
feet high The engravings represent Vishnu riding 
on the bird guror,(440) Eama, Sita, Hanuman, and a 
vast number of attendants and partisans of the sect of 
Vaishnav The images are exceedingly rude, and have 
gone through the hands of Kalapahar (^41) West from 

(4S6| More probably Siva and Parvati (Haragauri) 

(437) 1 e ‘ IdgaJi, tbe place {gdJi) where a solemn, festival (‘ id) is held 

(438) 1 e tafasxya, the vulgar form of tayasi (Sans tapaavin), an 

(439) Blank in the MS 

(440) Garnda, chief of the feathered race, the vehicle of Vignn 

(441) Kalapahap For this notorious man, first a general of Snlaiman 
Kararani and afterwards of Daud Kha n (the Afghan Kings of Bengal), 
who conquered Orissa in 1567, where, after 3^ centuries, his name is still 
held in terror, see Riyazu’s Saldiin (trans by Abdu’s-Salam), pp 16—18, 
163, 166, Ain-t-Akbari (trans Blochmann and Jarrett) I, 370, II, 128, etc 
Buchanan’s allusion will be better understood from what Ghulam Husain 
(author of the Rtydzu’s-Salctpin) writes in connexion with the subjugation of 
Orissa, namely 

“ Of the miracles of Kalapahar, one was this, that wherever in that 
country the sound of his drum reached, the hands and the feet, the ears 
and the noses of the idols worshipped by the Hindus fell off their stone 
figures ” 

KalapahSy ended his days somewhere in this neighbourhood, between 
Kahalganv and Eajmahal, in a fight with * A*i* Koka in 1682. 
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tlienoe soma way, is a cave, which many of the natives 
suppose to extend to Dorhora(*^) half a cose distant, 
but lb in is extremely doubtful It seems rather to 
have been a cell or set of cells, which some hermits had 
formed by digging the earth or clay from under the 
regenerated granite and which was interposed 
between that and the fnable sandstone The roof, 
at any rate has m many places fallen in, and if there 
was any subterraneous passage it has been choked 


nth January —I want first about two miles in an 
easterly direction and partly by the way I came 
yesterday to a place where a saline earth nemed 
Kharwal'*^) is found a little west from Diabati('*^) 
tank About a imle from Patarghata I passed a tank 
at the east end of which is a large monument of bnck 
called the Kazi a Dorga It has become ruinous, but 
has an endowment The space occupied by salina 
earth may be two hundred yards long, but is narrow 
It IS situated on a plain mostly cultivated, and the 
crops on the saline earth are very good 'Washermen 
use It m place of soap and people from Pumeah are 
said to come and scrape the surface to give to their 
cattle The cattle here are said to lick the surface 
These are all says I saw nothing on the spot to 
indicate that any was collected or that any sakne 
matter existed I then went about half a mile south¬ 
west to what IS called the Dorohor (^) and is supposed 
to have been a Bajah s house It appears to me to 
have bean always a round bill perhaps fifty feet m 
perpendicular height but without digging it would 


Not muked oo tile B S. I And oo reitnoo* to thla nte by 
eny ArciiMologisi. The funooa Vlknaieim Boiddhlrt monutery foonded 
by Kin g DhermipiJa, aod deecribed by T&rinithe, tlie T^betea hlxtorieQ 
ii thought to here been situetod et or ooer Fetthergheti. Rnchnnnn • 
of the renuln* he uv eepecielly vhet might heTe been* 
e eoUd temple (Leu e etiSpo) end the equere fortiflanm (poesfbly 
the enclofirre veils) aakee li cdeerlj thetr exnlontioa treschee' 

•hoold be da* 

{***) i o- cAdrt uline earth It ij ooticeebl# Bocheziea 

In hie eccoimt of PaUlurKh»4* mekee oo mention of the pottery cley of 
which the Mpply eccordmg to Dr V BeH i* prectlcelly ineihetutible. 

t^ oi th*t poUerr worki here from time to tlmr been im 
op^oQ a PetherghiU for the menofectare of dreinwe pipm to. 

^ Pt. Ill fixmoewa <?«eiooy fiaSl) m6i6.1 
(•“) Not Durfced on Um 8.8, ' ^ 
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be impossible to determine positively whether or not 
it may not have- been a building If it has been a 
building, it, in aU probability, has been a solid temple, 
no house in decay being capable of leaving such a 
ruin There are traces of a square fortification round 
it, and the surface of the earth within that is covered 
with broken bricks Many squared stones, one very 
long, are lying in various parts of the vicinity 

From Dorohor I proceeded west, between Murli 
and Paterghata, for about a mile and a half, until 
I came near the river, and turned south between that 
and the ridge of hills consisting of Murli Chondipur 
and Modiram,(4^) having before me Gongoldei(446) and 
Kahalgong The situation is remarkably fine At 
the south or upper end of this ridge I came to a large 
village named Kasdi,{447) leaving on my right the 
indigo factory of Gongoldei, belonging to 
Mr Murchieson, (448) m a most delightful situation 
near a branch of the Ganges From Kasdei(44V) I went 
to the southend of Madiram, in order to examine 
a quarry of the Khori(449) mati that is used in 
instructing children to write The root of the hiU, 
for perhaps eighty feet, consists of a rotten rock 
disposed in strata nearly vertical Some of them 
consist of a reddish brown stone with many plates 
of mica, and evidently of the same nature with what 
I have called regenerated granite at Patarghata. 
It comes nearer shistose- mica than any other stone 
I know Intermixed with these are other strata of 
imperfect Khori, partly reddish, partly white, but 


These are the names, as told to Bu hanan, in order from north 
to south, of the three peaks of the ridge of hills shown (but not named) 
on the S S about 4 mi NE of Colgong 

(^4*8) Not marked on the S S , but Gungledeeh [indigo] Factory is shown 
on Sherwill's Rev Sur map of 1862, 1^ mi NE of Colgong Gonguldee 
IS also shown as an indigo factory on Tassm’s map of 1841 Qangald means 
land subject to inundation by the Ganges, dih is a Hindi word for 
a ‘ villago ’ or ‘ village site ’ 

(447) KasrI. This IS the Caushdee of John Marshall (1670) and the 
Cossee of Eennell (1773 sheet) 

n “ Simon Murchison, indigo manufacturer, Bhaugulpore ” [Bait 
eg^ster, corrected to 18th. Decembet 1810) 

(448) 1 e Khari, chalk not to be confounded with kh&ri mitti 
abova (noU 443) 
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I have no doubt that it la the fonner stone in a farther 
state of decay Above this for about one hundred 
and fifty feet, the hill consists of horizontal strata, 
mostly of unperfect Khori, of various tinges of white 
red and purple Some of it fine-gramed and compact 
but many portions and these contiguous to the most 
perfect are granular and friable like the sandstone 
of Patarghat, and retain evident traces of a granitic 
ongm The Khon has been dug out in two places, 
one about forty feet above the other The stratum 
m each has b^n from three to four feet thick per¬ 
fectly horizontal and extending into the hill to an 
unknown length The roof and floor of both are 
imperfect Khon The natives dug into the lower one 
without leaving any pillars to support the roof, until 
that fell and cnok^ the quarry About three years 
aro they went to the upper, and have already made 
a large excavation perhaps twenty feet each way and 
will continue to enlarge it until the roof faUs when 
they will look out for some other place The pre¬ 
caution of leaviM pillars cannot be expected in their 
present state The Khon m these strata is perfectly 
unmixed and of a uniform pale ash colour Above 
the upper quarry is a horizontal stratum of a few 
feet in thickness which entirely resembles what I 
called regenerated gramte yesterday but which diflers 
only from some shistose micas m having horizontal 
layers Some of it as at Patarghata seem to be more 
impregnated with iron or to oe iron shot as it is 
called Under the lower quarry, but having imperfect 
Khon both above and below it is a stratum about a 
foot thick of the same substance with the shistose 
mica above and below, but having mbedded m its subs¬ 
tance many small fragments of white quartz This 
shows the transition of the same materials to Ghera(^) 
mati as two pieces of this rubbed together leave a 
bright red stain It stroimly approaches the stone 
incumbent on the Khon at Khalipabar, the southern¬ 
most point of this range of hills The mass of granite 

(*“) 1*. p*rB, nd oclij«{ rnddl* or rwldlo. Bodiinon ipoUi thli word 
la k Tkrirty ol wkyi. 
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at Pj.targhata is the only one that I have seen in the 
wholl extent of this range, and projects under its 
northern end, just as the granites towards Chandrapur 
do fiom the south The most singular thing in the 
quar ;7 at Moderam is that materials, which I have 
no doubt are the same, and coeval, should in the lower 

E art be disposed in vertical, and in the upper part, 
ori 2 ontal strata I suspect, that the nature of 
stratification will in fact be found as often to depend 
on the cause of dissolution in stones, as in the causes 
of their aggregation 

A-bove the quarries the hill rises to a considerable 
height, which I did not ascend, because its surface 
appejared to be covered with soil 

From Kasdi I went to Mr Glases [szc] factory 
of B^der,(^'^i) very near three coses, (^^ 2 ) crossing near 
Kasdi a small rivulet named Bagaiya,C68) which is 
said to have come from the hiUs of Moniyari I 
had on my right, Gongoldai,(454) on which there 
appears to be blocks of granite From the factory I 
retu;:ned east by the great road from Paingti to 
Kahulgang until I passed the hill of Bader, about two 
miles I then turned to the right, and went over a 
swelling country for about 4r| miles to Buddlegunj (455) 

The road from Bader to Budlegunj is good, and 
seems much frequented By the way I met an invalid 
sep^, and two sepoys" widows begging 

(^ 61 ) Bhador; the Baidur Chokey of Eennell 
(<62) Apparently a slip for “ miles ” 

(< 53) Marked (but not named) on the S S as only some two miles in 
length It looks as if this was an old outlet channel of the Koa Nala (see 
Rennell’s S A , PI II, Tassin’s map of 1841, Sherwill’s map of 1852) 

(♦51) The factory was situated to the SW of this little hill, close by 

(jl55) BadlUganj It is a curious thing that Faizullahganj, from which 
the police Division of Buchanan’s time toolc its name, is not to be 
found on the modern maps It is marked on Tassin’s map of 1841 about 
2 miJ S by E of Badluganj Buchanan, in his Index to the Map, does not 
mention it as one of the towns or villages in the Division of the name 
Badligan], nearby, evidently outgrew it and superseded it This area 
from the time of Todar Mai lay in Kahalganv mahal or pargana, and why 
the^jiame Faizullahganj was ever given to the Division is a mystery The 
name does not appear on Hennell's maps 


\ 
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Specimens of the rock from Bader "were brought 
to me They are a fine large-grained CTamte, white 
or reddish felspar, white quartz, and much black 
mica 

A village of hill people is at the root of Bader 
They formerly cultivated the hill , but of late have 
desisted It is alleged that their crops failed for two 
or three years and that they were persuaded that this 
arose from the wrath of the deity ofiended at beef¬ 
eaters approaching her temple 

The Sirdar of Monihan(t*®) and bis Majhis say 
that the native title of Sirdar is Mnla and that 
for time immemorial the Mnla settled disputes among 
his deMndent Majis The ofiice of Mnla was seldom 
properiy hereditary the moet powerful and able 
Majhi usually seizing the authority The Majhis 
were always hereditary Among the hill people 
merchants (Gnhi) bear a distingnimed rank and there 
may be two or three in each Taps, who buy up gram 
and other commodities at harvest and lend them to 
the necessitous who pay double at harvest These 
are often merely Pnjas The whole land seems 

to be the common property of the tribe each man may 
cultivate any land that is waste on his own hill 
When there are many people and little land some 
go and attach themselves to a Ma]hi who has few men 
and much land They cultivate maize chiefly next 
Janera then Bora then Orrhor, but aU together 
m the same field These they cultivate two years 

(^) L*. oi fappa M&nihirl (do4 tlie ualndiri portio^ I ih« Ulcnilurrj 
of Brown*} dow farming the Dorthjrn p«ri of the Gc^dl mbdiruion 
Bo rfum i Ji ^TM me IctorMtlng »cca(mb of Uu hiitory of fappa in hi* 
Bepori. Tn* town of ManihlrT which gftT* it* nimo to tha fapfa vu 
orlgLOAllj the he*dira*rtoii of ui Important Kfataorl fumlj It i* m»rk*d 
** Mnnhware* on the old Ber Bor map* thii lum* doe* not 
on tb* modam B.S. (725)1 Tb® old land marks si* diswpasring in 
many dirsctloc*. 

(«7) Th^ xj eridently th* Sanskrit word Milfa, root basis which 
m ccjnpoaiUon means prime . fBUf ttc, 

/^\ «*■ ^ abov* 

y*") By jeauri Buchanan gisans rudr (50rak«t*a vuloart) th* TM**" 
® It often caUsd igMAart In Buxtr TVa Ti»m» jetttrS is also 

^ ordfiudlx called awW lt» 
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on the third they sow cotton, and then leave the field 
waste A fallow of eight to twelve years The 
children always separate from their family when 
married, so that there can only in general be one man 
in each family In some villages are only two houses 
and still a Majhi In none more than sixty In each 
Tapa one or two such The usual rate ten or twelve 
houses, and fifty or sixty people Each man and 
woman may cultivate five or six bigas They think 
in Monihari that there may be two thousand houses 
Although there is much plain land among the hills 
that they do not touch, there is much more hill than 
these families can cultivate They begin to work at 
eight The women never pray nor make any offerings, 
nor are they allowed to be present at sacrifices, nor to 
partake in the offering, but they join in the feasts 
after the sacrifices that are given at funerals and 
marriages In the sacrifice to Chaldei, when the 
priest (Erwa)(‘ico) is returning home from the sacred 
place with the men, they are met half-way by the 
women, who surround the priest’s wife, who is naked 
except a very narrow cloth round her waist The 
other women sprinkle her with water and turmeric 

19 th January —I went four coses or rather more 
to Hobipur,(46i) about five coses west from Paingti, in 
order to see a place where Kurwaf462) mati is scraped 
bv the washermen It is on the beginning of the 
plain, just below where the swelling land terminates, 
in a rather low place, about fifty yards in length 
and twenty wide Between it and a creek which 
joins the Ganges are some fields rather higher than 
the saline space, but the floods rise over the whole three 
or four days m the year, covering the saline space from 
knee to waist deep, and of course washing away every 
saline particle In the month of October, however, 
the saline matter begins to effloresce on the surface 
which is covered with short grass The washermen 

(460) The Erebu above (see notes 386 and 388) 

(481) Habipur, about 3 im ESE of Pattharehata Buchanan might 
have Visited the site more easi^ from the latter place 

(46J) The Khirwa earth of the diary of 17th January (see note 443 

»bOT8) 
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then scrape the surface and beat the saline matter 
from the roots of the grass This may be dona at 
any tune throughout the dry season, but none is pro¬ 
curable during the rams The most smgular thing 
IS that near the middle of the field I found a small 
well apparently lately dug It was not more than 
three feet deep, and contamed about one foot of clear 
water which is sweet and is used for dnnk I Was 
assured by the inhabitants that similar water may be 
procured m every part of the salme space, and that 
every year those who labour the adjacent fields dig 
a well such as above mentioned which gives them 
a supply for the dry season bnt is filled np by the 
subsequent floods The sahne matter is therefore 
constantly forming and that entirely at the surface, 
bnt I shall not taka upon myself to say whether or not 
entirely from the atmosphere, or risen from terrestial 
vapours contaming the basis of soda which wiU 
instantly become soda on exposure to the air 

I saw three antelopes bounding past, bnt they do 
not go very fast The boundmg seems to be super¬ 
fluous as they were runmng on clear land free of 
long grass or bushes 

The people as usual very clamorous against the 
indigo planters They said that formerly it gave very 
great crops, but than it was weeded thoroughly and 
manured Eight carts at half a rupee each, the 
bundle of 3^ cubits valued at one-thirteenth of a rupee, 
was a common crop from a biga of six cnbitsfl^j 
Now three carta may be a nsum crop One half is 
reserved for seed and not cut It gives about two 
mans a bigah for which they get at the rate of three 
rupees The raiyats are terribly in debt especially 
to Mr Murchieson, which keeps them m great 
subjection 


(**>) A biffij ecnjaw 20 taffJkas aad Mch taffAd ntmUllu 30 dAir*. 
A. dAir U Um ■qoan of s or momuing ro«L So tha of » ifoid 

nrim wcordlng to tb* Ungth of iho lofnH whicfi U diffwttt In diflemii 
p4rU of tht coontrj Hero tin loffgt vu utoai 9 ft. long. 
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Badalgunj is a pretty considerable villae^e near a 
small hill, from whence there is a very fine view, and 
it rises from the village with a very gentle acclivity 

20th January —I went about 14^ miles to 
Sripur, and was delayed until late by rain, which 
fell in the night and morning, accompanied by much 
thunder Towards the hills it seems to have been very 
heavy The swelling ground, on which Badulgunj 
stands extends from thence almost six miles, and 
seems to have been once well cultivated About five 
miles from Badulgunj is a hat named Dighi ''-^65) a 
poor place From thence there is a fine low country, 
much intersected with water-courses, for rather more 
than seven miles Some of the villages are very large 
but poor Mowara, the residence of Gujera], 
was a little to my left, in a prodigious fine situation. 
His house consists of sundry huts, larger than common, 
and is surrounded by a fine grove It stands south 
from a considerable 'detached hill Most of the plan¬ 
tations ruinous, and the villages naked The 
remainder of the way was through a country inclined 
to be hiUy, like Banka, etc , and mostly covered with 
woods The principal nullas that I crossed, in the 
same order, were Nurariya,^^?) about miles from 
Badalgunj, Jumariya, (^68) about two miles farther 
This alone contained a stream, which runs towards the 
right The Koya(469) about two miles farther 

21st January —went and returned to and from 
Manjuya,G70) distant about coses, but the route 
winds very much In going I intended to note the 
appearance of the country, and in coming back to 
take specimens of the stones, but about half way back 

(464) Sripur Bazar of S S 

(465) DfghI ffdi means ‘ market place ' mart ' 

(466) Mandro Bazar and Marro of S S Gajraj Singh was the aarddr 
of ta'jypd Mamh&Tl in Buchanan’s tune (See also undei date 18th January ) 

(467) Further west, called Leharla N. and Lohra N. on the SS 

(468) The PIndai N. of the S )S 

(469) Koa N. 

(470) Majhua. Heie also “ coses " is a slip foi “ miles ”, as Majhna 
is some 7^ miles from Srlpui Fiom Buchanan’s description and from 
a rongh sketch map of his loute inserted m the MS , it seems practically 
certam that his Majuya was the Bqrlo, and his Ghupgotlg the MaJhua 
of the S S. 

11 


1 J. 
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a tremendous storm of wind and ram prevented me 
from taking any specimens of those on the western 
part I must therefore speak of them from a transient 

view From Snpur for about miles, the ground 
13 swellmg and free of stones It seems to have b^n 
formerly cultivated About a quarter of a mile 
farther there is a short and steep stony ascent 
Potor Choti,(^tf) a conical hill the fiist of northern 
ndge The southern ridge not in view from thence 
This however may be considered as the commencement 
of the valley Some way farther on the valley 
narrows much between Dnsen(iii) on the north and 
Go8ayi(*'^) on the south where at the west end of these 
hills it IS not above two miles wide It is very stony 
and uneven, but the road is not deep The rooks have 
no appearance of stratification, but break mto cuboidal 
masses which are soon rounded by the action of the 
air I took them to be whin but did not break them 
These two hills as they advance east recede, and the 
valley becomee much wider Where it begins to widen ^ 
the rock is an immature Khori or rather a stone not 
decayed into Khon It splits mto oblong quadrangu 
lar pieces of small size by natural fissures and has 
rather the appearance of vertical strata About am 
miles from Snpur a small stream comes from the hillg 
to the north, and runs south to lom the Morar (i™) 
From thence onwards to the K.umen,(i78) another 
similar nvulet but larger there are few stones and 
the soil IS a red clay Until the first stream the sod 
IB brown and not stiff At the Kumen the rock is 
a whm oontammg fetaiar and quartz with no 
appearance of strata It is m a state of decay 
Beyond the Kumen rather more than a mile is 
another nvulet and rather less than half a mile 
farther, is the Bunmasiya another stream 
Between these and near them me rocks are evidently 

(cni UnfortniutAlj no fafTU qq tho B.8< to Uh tXAci rojul 

foUovM b« b«c«d. 

lianU n. 

Not n*in«d oa tli« SsS. 

(tT4) probably this aboold r«ad BiramulTL aa then U a TiHasa of thli 
naoia Daar Bucbanaii ■ root*. 

'I 
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horizontal, and consist of the unripe Khori, in plates 
under a foot thick In one place I found it changing 
into a kind of rotten sandstone, one part of the same 
mass being in one state, and the other in the other 
The sandstone therefore on the banks of the Ganges 
at Sakrigali is probably Khori in a state of change 
Some way farther are many blocks of whin, in a 
different state of decay, exactly in external appearance 
like those I supposed to be whin at the western end 
of the valley The land here is much broken, and the 
soil resembles somewhat dark ashes About ten miles 
from Sripur is another rock of unripe Khori, with a 
vertical appearance A little west from it and 
apparently under it, is a whin in decay, no strati¬ 
fication About eleven miles from Sripur the hill 
called Dumara(4'^^) comes close to the road on the north 
side, and forms the angle to the valley of Manjuya, 
between that and Banspahar, (476) on the opposite side 
of the walley, may be five miles About a mile from 
this I'came to Chupgong,(476) about half a mile before 
which the stones entirely cease, and the whole way 
from thence to Manjuya, is a very deep dark friable 
soil The rocks from Dumara to Chupgong are all 
whin Chupgong, formerly a large village, now 
contains one hut From thence is about l-J mile, 
through a fine country formerly cultivated, to a deep 
stagnant channel named Dalm3a,(475) and a little 
beyond that is another named the Gordoya (476) 
Immediately beyond that commences the ditches of 
Manjuya, which extend to the east about a quarter 
of a mile From the south-west corner I proceeded up 
the east side to the north gate, about half a mile 
Oh the whole, the only rocks that I examined, and I 
believe the whole that I saw, are of two kinds One 
whin, that is a lapis corneus of Wallerius, containing 
shorlaceous crystals, and small masses of quartz, and 
I believe some of felspar It is in various states of 
decay In one place it appeared to me disposed in 


(476) None of these names appear on the S S , but Dumara may be 
Danware. If so, Buchanan must have taken a roundabout route 
(476) Bantpahari (village) 
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honiontal strata, but so broken by fissures, that I 
cannot be positive I have in no other country seen 
any such The other rock which I have called unper 
feet Khon seems to me a PetTosiIex(*'^ bepnning to 
decay It is separated by fissures into small portions, 
but these when broken have the conchoidal fraetnre, 
which even the Khon although very soft, retains 
Some parts retain the horny colour others have become 
white and others finally are coloured in parallel 
stnpes like some of the mature Khon In some 
places instead of assuming the soft gram of Khon, 
it takes the appearance of a soft sandstone In 
decay and expo^ to the air it retains its angles 
much longer than the whm all detached masses of 
which become immediately rounded In the fissures 
of neither rock could I perceive the smallest 
appearance of venigenous fossils nor of the exnviffi of 
animated matter 

Three substances in detached nodules, or masses 
are very common over every part of the stony extent 
of the road 

The first is the Qangot or small white calcareous 
nodules In general it is found m sod that is deep 
and contains no other atone but this is not universal 
It IS however so co mm on that the intermixture may 
be perhaps considered as accidental 

The second kmd of detached nodules are of a 
flmty nature some opaque some pellucid and of 
various colours white, hvahne (^^s) homy uniform 
and in layers partly parallel partlv concentric flome 
of the pieces are flat as if detached from a shistosog 
rock others are cylindrical In one or two of thosC 
that are opaque I thought that I could perceive trace^ 

of vegetable impression and on one that was d- 

phanous somewhat like the pores of a coral One^n*^ 
the most common appearances which these noduil 
assume is a flmt-shaped mass five or six inches 3 
diameter of a smooth red external coat but withir* 


Bock or borniiou. 
|<n| QUu^ or tmup&nsl, 
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white, and approaching very near in appearance to 
the petrosilex in decay Many of the diaphanous 
pieces, like chalcedony, have their surface covered with 
crystals. These may be fragments of the petrosilex, 
but, if so, they must have undergone great changes, 
especially those which are cylindrical and diaphanous. 

The third kind of sporadic fossil is generally in 
pretty large masses, but all detached. In one part, 
however, the masses are almost contiguous to each 
other, and may be the fragments of a rock in decay 
This very evidently is the same slaggy substance that 
I have seen on every part of the hiUs, and I have no 
doubt is a lava, probably fused whin 

These two last kind of nodules, and many 
detached lumps of whin are often covered with the 
kind of enamel that I have before mentioned, while 
many are free from such a coating; but wherever one 
stone is enamelled, the same extends over aU for a 
certain space 

Ma 3 huya is now a miserable viUage, occupied by 
a few Ghatwals and their Paiks, who carry on some 
cultivation, but a mere trifle It was the residence of 
the ancestors of Gujeraj Smgh, who had a brick house 
surrounded by a wide ditch, and south from thence, 
a place for recreation surrounded by the same ditch, 
but separated by a transverse cut It is about half 
a mile west from the Morar, a small river, which 
receives the springs of all the hills towards the north, 
and rises from a hill named Sislari,(4’79) eight coses 
north from Manjuya It passes south through a fine 
plain, and a district called Tapa Dihar,(4'^9) that was 
cultivated With the plough From thence it proceeds 
south through Tapa Majhuya, which between Dumara 
and Bandurkola(480) may be four miles wide, and I 
believe the width increases towards the south Tapa 
Majhuya extended south to Behasi(‘i8i) at least, and 
that is four coses From Behasi to the hiU called 

(479) None of these names appear on the S S 

( 480 ) Bandarkola. 

( 481 ) Boansi. 




iSS 
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Panuk(<®') IS four coses from Panuk to Chnna 
Kliah('i88) four coses The road to Behasi is now 
almost choked, and Panuk is more difficult of ascent 
than Chaundi (^) Between Chaundi and Bandar 
kola the residence of Bika Sirdar is a wide Taller, 
and a riTer called Chnkrado,(^™) a branch of the 
Morar but t.hia valley was never occupied The road 
to Chaundi goes round the south end of Bandurkola, 
through the plain which renders the distance six 
coses Bika Sirdar’s vdlage contains about fifty 
houses, and from two hundred to two hundred and fifty 
people Most of the men came to see me, with his 
lirother Bupa The Morar flowing through a very 
deep sod without a single stope m it has cut a very 
deep but narrow channS It always contains water 
which though nearly stagnant is not navigable 
About eight or ten coses south from Manjuya it 
receives the Jauna which rises from a hiU of 
Parsnnda,(-‘ss) called Phiro belonging to Dulo 
Majhi and joms the Morar at Babupnr (<*) where 
there are some Ghatwals Babupur is m Taps Payir 
Puohknliya,(^’^ which was formerly cultivated with 
the plough The united stream is called Guman 
Merden, is navigable m the rainy season and, before 
it leaves the hills, has on the banks another Tapa 
named Kunjela (^) now waste These four Tapas 
are not considered as belonging to any Thanah and 
belong entirely to Gujeraj &i^ but I beheve he has 
no profit from them I do not think he has one raiat 
m them He pays no revenue They were no doubt 
deMpulated m consequence of the disputes with the 
hiU people who Were first set on to plunder by his 
father Soma allege the elephants as the cause of the 
contmuance of the depopulation others, the want of 


No(m of Umm tL&mea •pp«mr on the B.8. 

W TuJm« (Pantli) 

W Chunakballgtimt 
(*•*) UuuncU 

W Le. fappa Paututda («m 0m*U4*T) 

_ .1^ parffoxa of BhenriHi the KingjiyiU {a»pa of 

Boduuune map. The Heme repMMoU the 
^0-^ Wei Wo of Tttng mad rarriTe* In the modem Kinkjol 

n ^ lite on the eoulh b*nk of the Gnmini nurden 

K. eoffie 6i mflee W by 8. from FerakkL 
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barbers and washermen, without whom the higher 
classes will not go Both seem to admit of an easy 
remedy 

At Sripur I was visited by Gu]era3,(48®) a thin 
emaciated man, equally weak in body and mind, but 
perfectly tractable His brother is in a state equally 
deplorable He was accompanied by a Dewan, a 
servant of the family for fifty years, and in his 
seventieth year, a sensible, active man He remembers 
the family residing at Majhuya The zemindary is 
managed by an Izaradar,(489) appointed by the 
Collector, the Jaghir by a Tahsildar, both, especially 
(he latter, seem totally inattentive to their duty. 
Sripur is a station of the Ghatwals,(^90) where there 
are two or three wretched huts It stands on the 
north side of a small hill of the same name, just 
where the soil becomes stony The stone approaches 
near to whm, but is more evidently an aggregate, 
consisting of black angular masses, perhaps horn- 
blend, and micaceous iron ore, intermixed with white 
quartz, but it is in a state of decay, and like the lapis 
corneus, is very tough 

22nd January. —I went about 9^ miles to 
Protappur, through a very fine level country, of a 
rich soil, occupied by Ghatwals The cultivation very 
bad, and their houses wretched Here, however, they 
are active, good-looking lads, Not pahariyas, the same 
with Beor Bhuiyas, Bonwars,(492) etc Almost all 
armed with bows, in the use of which they have little 
dexterity The hills to the south take a large sweep 

(488) Gajraj Singh, son of Sujan Singh, a descendant of the K§etaurl 
Kupakaran, -who is said to have assisted Man Singh in Akbar’s tune (see 
Gazetteer^ 1910, p 269) 

(489) Ijaradar, a ‘ lessee ’ or ‘ farmer ’ of land revenue 

(490) Ghatwal literally means a person holdmg charge of a pass thiough 
the hiUs For a description of these tenures in the Soutal Parganas, see 
Gazetteer (1910), pp 219—^21 

(491) Pratabpur Causi. 

n “ A small caste, probably of Diavidian descent, found in the 
arganas ” (Risley, T cf O , /, 61) The name, howevei, is used 
elsewhere m South Bihar in an occupational sense—people who work for 
a daily wage of grain {ban), and also, loosely of jangal folk [ban, forest, 
woods, etc) 
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towards Parsunda,(^“) leaving an opening there 
between them and the duster near Protappur, which 
stands less than a mile from their north west 
angle and is the only zemindary lands I saw to-day 
About two miles from Sripur I crossed the Kumba (^) 
a deep but narrow channel, and three miles farther 
I crossed another called the Duliya (t®®) My people 
who went direct from Bnddleguni to Protappur had 
also had the temble squall, whidi had injured most 
of m\ tents At Budalgunj there was had like 
apples (t®®) 

By the way I saw five spotted deer and an 
antelope This seems the most abundant place for 
game in the district 

2Srd January —I went to Parsunda About two 
mdea from Protappur I struck off towards the left 
to visit an old mine of iron, that is on the western 
face of the hdl next Protappur, but there it is called 
by another name Earn Koh (*^) About half a mile 
from the road I came to where the ascent becomes 
considerable and for about two hundred yards found, 
on a moderate ascent the sod mixed with small 
calcareous nodules (Gangot), among which were 
scattered many sdicious nodules such as I have before 
described On the ascent becoming steep the Qan^t 
ceases and the surface is scattered with rounded 
masses of whin, among which also the sdioious 
nodules abound, and there are also scattered frag¬ 
ments of the unripe Khori which have assumed 
entirely its appearance, but still retain a great part 


(«i^ fappa Pllnndi of the <»ai<He«r The appFoxmJite poniion of 
thi* cmc« Importact foppa in%j be eeea frocn a reference to Bachuuo ■ 
ntp bnl the name Trill not be foood on anj modern map. In his InJea tf 
Vdflre Worit Sarhanan giree Parsan«ja spellisg 

As his Bengali SHlitent generally used the palatal for the dental $ this 
voold represent Paraapd* and 1 hare UUle doobt that this 


VIS the ocigtnsl name of the foppo. ' 

{iH) A tributary of the Hoi nsdl bet not named on the S.S. 

An importent triboiery of the Koi bnt not nam^ on the 
1 in. B 1 mL Surrey sheeL 

Ha U sto n se as large as this ere ol fairly connnoa oceorrancei but 
li Is Tcry nmuual for such ballstorms to occur so early in the rear m 
JacuM7 I 

Not marked on the / 
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of the hardness of Petrosilex On one portion mav be 
traced the concentric layers, common on the flinty 
nodules, which makes me suspect that in fact these 
are portions of the Petrosilex, that have changed their 
nature by some sort of external agency One piece, 
however, that I procured is singular It consists, as 
many others do, of two parallel diaphanous plates 
joined by irregular crystals, and seems to involve 
extraneous matter, which will perhaps serve to show 
that these silicious nodules are of a tufaceous nature 
In the fissures of the whin there is not the slightest 
appearance of venigenous matter. Ascending some 
way, I came to a whin rock with many loose masses 
of the same, which continues to the mine, perhaps one 
hundred feet perpendicular from the bottom of the 
hill No appearance of stratification In this part 
there are neither detached masses of Khori, nor 
silicious nodules. The mine ran in horizontally 
between the above-mentioned whin rock and another, 
scarcely, if at all, different, in which also there is no 
appearance of stratification The fissures detaching 
masses of a cuboidal form As, however, the mine 
evidently formed a horizontal stratum, the whin, 
above and below, may be also considered as horizontal 
strata, although of no great thiclvness The ore is 
said to have been about seven or eight feet thick, and 
to have been wrought for about eighty yards into the 
hiU, and as much in width, without leaving any 
pillars, when the roof gave way, and has choked up 
the cavity. Between the ore and whin above was a 
mass of dead rock, as the natives justly speak, about 
two feet thick On the whole I saw no appearance of 
the slaggy volcanic-like masses The mine was of two 
kinds, differing chiefly in hardness The uppermost 
part was softest, as if in a state of decay, and was 

caUed Loliya ore Laliya bich The under 

part was reckoned best, and called G-horiya 
Kariya-Bich.(498) 

^i08) Eed and black ore, respectively, ld%ya and Lanya being used in 
the vulgar speech for Idl (red) and kdld (black) Buchanan has written 
a ghoTiy^ by nuBtake fox " konya ’’ 
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Having examined the mine, I retnmed to where 
I left the road to Parsonda, and then proceeded south 
about li miles to a dry small c hann el named 
Eajban Beyond this the lands of Beliya,(®®®) a 
beautiful village belonging to the GhatWals, extend 
to the boundary of Banka, rather more than two mdee 
Ihe houses in Beliya are very poor, but have some 
plantations South from Behya a low ridge extends 
from east to west and forma the boundary between the 
two tbunaba From Behya an opening between the 
cluster of hills at Protappur and those to the south 
east IS distinctly visible From the boundary to 
Parsonda is about five miles Parsunda stands ^ut 
a mile west from the end of another small ndge of 
hiUa which hke the former runs east and west and 
terminates towards Parsunda m two peaks, or what 
seamen call Asses ears Neither of these low ridges 
are occupied by hill people 

Jubro Neub of Chuprama(«'i) hill says that he is 
a MoUay MoUer The Not Pahanyas wdl eat their 
food but are not allowed to marry their girls The 
people whom I have formerly called Deoysi,(®'®) in the 
proper language are called Demanu (“») They are 
ureters who allege that the Gods appear to them 
occasionally in dreams and order them to make such 
and such offerings which they do from their own 
means The people assemble to eat the sacrifice and 
contribute drink and gram The Erebu makes the 
offering both he and the Demanu pray In each 
village IS one Demanu, sometunes two They are 
much respected The custom seems to be universal 


(^**) Not OQ th« S3 

(uc' Balia. 

(an Xho are DiifartaiiatalT not marked on the 8 B. (1925 edn.) 

(US. Xn the &1S. Buchanan had Half deleted the y la this xrord 
eridentN Intending to correct the spelling Abore he hee called theee 
people Dvwash Bm note (ISO) 

(US) >£r Bainbrit^ Ktelli this void dsmno and from his 

JA3B Yoh U No. 4) it seems thet tha fanotlons of the tfseten 
are thoae of a dirinar or soothaayer and more than aa their 

f -roaence appears to be ^ moet rwranwinj fn and aecriflcee. Tbs 

onctum of the Bnha or ctm ha-re not bean explained it voDld teem 
thet he Is the of5daUDg priaet. It U to be hoped. b o ireT er that fuller 
reaearch will be carried oat on adentlflc Unina (n to the social and religions 
aiskimt and rites of this Intereetlng people before it is too late 
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The sick apply to the Demanus, and give 
them presents for their assistance with mental 
prayer This is called Jupe (so4) The Not Pahariyas 
that I saw at Mahjuya said that they are the 
same with the Bhuiyas, and that they eat and 
intermarry with the Moler, but the latter here is 
denied Many of the men speak the Moler language, 
but the women use the Hindi They no dou& eat 
beef They have chiefs called Majhis They are 
very numerous in Momhari, Barkop, Parsunda and 
Goda In the last I did not hear of them, because, 
I believe, they are there called Beor Bhuiyas Here 
the people are totally ignorant of that name They 
plough At Manjhuya the hill people and Not 
Pahariyas agreed that the two tribes eat together and 
intermarry 

2Jt.th January —Being detained by ram, I went 
to visit the hill to the west named Kariswarika tok 
In the evening some stones of a very slaggy appearance 
had been brought from it, which together with its 
shape made me anxious to examine it I proceeded 
along level ground for about a mile and a half, when 
I came near its highest peak, towards which I ascended 
for some way by a gentle acclivity, containing calcare¬ 
ous nodules (Gangot), among wMch were some small 
fragments of unripe Khori, become entirely white 
Above this in ascending towards the peak, the groimd 
became stony The stones had mostly much of a slaggy 
appearance Among these detached masses were how¬ 
ever many white fragments of imperfect Khori, and 

( 604 ) 1 0 ■ja'p (Bans ), muttering or lepeatmg prayers 

( 605 ) Note the connexion which Buchanan here indicates as existing 
between the Malei, the Nat Paharias and the Bhuiyas While at Majhua, 
in the midst of the Sauna aiea, it was admitted that the latter two tubes 
were oiiginally the same people, and also that the Nat Paharias intermamed 
and ate with the Maler, but when Buchanan reached Patsunda, which lies 
outside the hill area propei, and where external influences had long been 
at work, he finds that consanguinity with the mountaineers is no longei 
admitted This process of fission, observable in the case of many races, 
has developed further since Buchanan’s tune, and his record is all the 
more valuable on this account 

( 500 ) Not marked on the S S , but there is a hamlet, Kandesvari (sic) 
Kita sho^\n about 3 mi W by S from Mahagania, which is suggestive of 
Buchanan’s name ThoL, 01 thoL, means a ‘ lump ’ or ‘ mass ’, and so, as 
liere, a ‘ knoll ’ TJioL also means a ‘ holding ’ or ‘ tenure ’ But it is 
possible that ‘ tok ’ is a slip of the pen for ‘ tek ’ (teL) See note (422) 
above 
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Having examined the mine, I returned to where 
I left the road to Parsonda, and then proceeded eonth 
about 14 miles to a dry small channel named 
Bajban P*®) Beyond this the lands of Beliya,(®®o) a 
beautiful village belonging to the Ghatrwals, extend 
to the boundary of Banka, rather more than twJ miles 
The houses m Beliya are very poor, but have some 
plantations South from Beliya a low ridge extends 
from east to west and forms the boundary between the 
two tbanabs From Beliya an opening between the 
olnster of hills at Protappur and those to the south¬ 
east IS distmotly visible From the boundary to 
Parsonda is about five miles Parsunda stands about 
a mile west from the end of another small ridge of 
hills which like the former runs east and west and 
terminates towards Parsunda m two peaks or what 
seamen call Asses ears Neither of these low ndges 
are occupied by hill people 

Jubro Naib of Chuprama(“i) hill says that he is 
a Mollay MoUer The Not Pahanyas will eat their 
food but are not allowed to marry their girls The 
people whom I have formerly called Deoysi,!®®*) m the 
proper language are called Demanu (“3) Th^ are 
dreamers who allege that the Gods appear to them 
occasionally in dreams, and order them to make suoh 
and such oflerings, which they do from their own 
means The people assemble to eat the sacrifice, and 
contribute drink and gram The Erebu makes the 
offering both he and the Demanu pray In each 
village IS one Demanu sometimes two They are 
much respected The custom seems to be universal 

i ***) Not uiufld on tlia B B. 
uo) Balia. 

The hUli are unloriaiiat«lT not on the B 8. (1025 edn.) 

Bri In tiiB US Bachanu had half the y m thii irord 

OTidant^ ioteniUng to correct the ^>«lUiig Abore he naa called thee* 
people Dowaai. See note (IBO) 

(US) Ur Bainbridge ntallj tlii» word dmno and from his lltMCir 
{Mem, JA8B VoL IJ No. 4) H aetwna that iha fooctiona of the 
are thoee of a dlrlner or aooihaajrer aod perhapa more than th<«, aa their 
r>reMiic« eppean to be esaential at moet caremonlea and aaariAcea. The 
fonctlona of the Ereba or <fvw bare not bean explained : it would eeem 
that be U the officiating priect. It ia to be hoped, hower er that fuller 
reeearch viB be carried oot oo ecientiflc Iium inG> the and relJgiooi 

nn t ome and ritae of thU intereatlng people before it is too late. 
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The sick cipply to the Demaiius, and give 
them presents for their assistance with mental 
pra}er This is called Jupe The Not Pahanyas 
that I saw at Mahjuya said that they are the 
same with the Bhuiyas, and that they eat and 
intermarry with the Moler; but the latter here is 
denied Many of the men speak the Moler language, 
but the women use the Hindi They no dou& eat 
beef They have chiefs called Majhis They are 
very numerous in Monihari, Barkop, Parsunda and 
Goda In the last I did not hear of them, because, 
I believe, they are there called Beor Bhuiyas Here 
the people are totally ignorant of that name They 
plough At Manihuya the hill people and Not 
Pahanyas agreed that the two tribes eat together and 
intermarry 

24 th January —Being detained by ram, I went 
to visit the hill to the west named Kariswarika tok 
In the evening some stones of a very slaggy appearance 
had been brought from it, which together with its 
shape made me anxious to examine it I proceeded 
along level ground for about a mile and a half, when 
I came near its highest peak, towards which I ascended 
for some way by a gentle acclivity, containing calcare¬ 
ous nodules (Gangot), among which were some small 
fragments of unripe Khori, become entirely white 
Above this in ascending towards the peak, the ground 
became stony The stones had mostly much of a slaggy 
appearance Among these detached masses were how¬ 
ever many white fragments of imperfect Khori, and 

(604) 1 e ja'p (Sans ), muttering 01 lepeating prayers 

(605) Note the connexion whicli Buchanan here indicates as existing 
between the Malei, the Nat Pahanas and the Bhuiyas While at Majhua, 
in the midst of the Sauna aiea, it was admitted that the lattei two tubes 
were originally the same people, and also that the Nat Pahanas intermaiTied 
and ate wth the Maler, but when Buchanan reached Patsunda, which hes 
outside the hill area proper, and where external influences had long been 
at work, he finds that consanguinity with the mountameers is no longer 
admitted This process of fission, observable in the case of many races, 
has developed further since Buchanan’s time, and his record is all the 
more valuable on this account 

(600) Not marked on the S S , but there is a hamlet, Kandesvari (etc) 
Kita shown abont 3 mi W by S from Mahagama, which is suggestive of 
Buchanan’s name Thoh, 01 thoh, means a ‘ lump ’ 01 ‘ mass and so, as 
here, a ‘ knoll ’ Thoh also rpeans a ‘ holding ’ or ‘ tenure ’ But it is 
possible that ‘ tok ’ is a slip of the pen for ‘ tek ’ (?ei) See note (422) 
above 
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some that retained a very high degree of hardness, and 
consisted of different colours parallel zones, on one of 
■which I perceived the impression of a moss On 
coming to where the ascent became very steep, the 
number of loose stones moreased, but the Khori was 
httle if at all ol^rvable The stones in general 
retained a slaggy appearance Everything m confu 
Sion ■without any approach to r^iilar disposition 
The largest mass and what seemed to me to be a part 
of the solid rock, had every appearance of ha^ving 
undergone the action of fire Adiacent to this was a 
detached mass of very great hardness, with httle of 
the slaggy appearance, but very curiously intermixed 
of [stcjblack flinty like portions and a horm»loured 
substance of a fine earthy fracture Ascending the 
hiU oonsiderably I came to a portion consisting of a 
rotten sandstone, sometimes disposed m parallel flakes, 
sometunes most singularly eroded, and sometimes 
ha-vmg very much the appearamoe of a decaying granite 
In general it is found only m masses, but some ■were so 
large that they were perhaps part of a sohd rock 
Above this to the very summit of the peak the stone is 
very hard and of a reddish colour, more or less intense 
It has an earthy fracture but contains, imbedded m 
It many small masses of felspar m general red but 
sometimes white Until I reached the summit these 
stones were only in detached masses, but on reaching 
the top, I perceived a oiroular cavity, sinking down 
to a great depth and only surrounded by a narrow 
ledge of hills, of various heights m difierent places 
and the descent exceedingly steep, especially towards 
the higher parts of the ledge where the nakM perpen¬ 
dicular rock of this red stone occupied considerable 
maces but 'Without any appearance of stratification 
Erom the summit owing partly to the ram and hazi 
ness of the weather, and partly to the trees and grass 
which ■was higher ibrni my head I had little or no 
view of the country On descending to the bottom of 
the cavity which from edge to edge of the ledge of 
hills may be four hundred yards m diameter I found 
the same succession of stony matters as without, but. 
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after I reached below the highest parts of the ledge, 
all was in confused broken masses The white decayed 
^ori extended higher than on the outside Some of 
it had become very soft, while other portions retained 
a great degree of hardness At the bottom I found a 
small channel that conveys the ram water from this 
cavity through a gap in the northern side of the ledge, 
by which it is surrounded The steep banks of this 
watercourse consist of various small masses of all the 
above-mentioned matters thickly imbedded in a soil 
that has much the appearance of dark ashes Among 
these IS a good deal of the red sof tish stone called Gheru 
mati by the natives, and also some dark red harder 
masses containing black concretions The gap by 
which the rivulet passes out through the ledge of hills, 
may be thirty yards wide, and has a very gentle decli¬ 
vity to the plain It is strewed with stones, which 
appear to me most evidently to have undergone the 
action of fire Here are lying a few small fragments 
of white fat quartz, a substance very rare in these 
eastern hills, so far as I have seen ^ Here, however, 
the flinty diaphanous nodules are very rare, and I saw 
none that had any crystals On the whole, I have 
never seen any place that seems to agree better with 
the descriptions of the craters of extinguished volca¬ 
noes than this cavity in Euboriswarika tok 

The watercourse which comes from the cavity, on 
entering the plain, from the gap, has on its east side 
a granular rotten rock very like conglutinated ashes, 
and contains small fragments of white quartz On 
the west side of the rivulet is an extensive space, in 
which the rock of imperfect white Khori comes m 
many parts to the surface In neither of these rocks 
is there any appearance of regular stratification 
A little farther west is the place, from whence I' began 

(607) W S BherwiU, -whose knowledge of geology was also considerable, 
Visited this neighbonrhood in 1861, and writes of the Gandeswari 
(sc Kande^varl) hills as terminating in *‘ several peaks of sandstone and 
ironstone curionsly jumbled together, which gave Dr Buchanan the idea of 
the spot having been a volcano The rocks are a hea-vy ferruginous red 
sandstone ” {General Semarks, p 50) He does not, however, appear to 
l^avp 6iamine4 the crater = Ijke ca-nty described so fuUjr bjr Bpchapap, 
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the ascent A low ndge of hills extends a considerable 
way to the east from Khonswanka Tok, and another 
comes from the north at right angles towards that, but 
does not join it Beyond that, towards the high hills 
that are inhabited is some plain land occupied by 
Ghatwals 


The Sezawul a nephew says that about five years 
mjo he heard that a smoke issued from a hill named 
Cnupur Beta about seven coses south-east from 
Koranya He visited the place The space was not 
hollow and consisted of earth and stones mixed It 
was not red hot but a thin smoke issued continually 
from a space about eight or ten cubits square He 
heard that m the night it was lummous, but he did 
not see it then Upon throwing wood upon the hot 
place it took fire in a few minutes In fact this 
seems to have been like the hot place which I saw but 
there being no water the heat became more consider 
able It continued in this state for three yeaj^ and 
then stopped 


The paharias of Modubon(^ say that their crops 
are as follows First Mukayi sown m Asar if Desi 
the fmit IS gathered m Badur if Pahan it is gathered 
m Aghron Maize m then language is called Tekalo 
both kinds are sown mixed Second Jonera is called 
Naitu It 18 the same with the Gohama Jonera(®‘h 
of the plains Sown along with the maize gathered 
Pans Fourth Two lands of Meruva GU) Paha 
rfys gaftered m Aghron and De8rla(®^ gathered m, 
Badinthey^U them Kodome Fifth Kaungm(®^) 
called bv theilKPetaga is gathered m Badur Sixth 


ciiup«rtibit« (ooAiteid) (aa) 


I HacDiuban 


(n0j Titlg goftCn u vhMti gokwnA joura L*. vbut-libe 

jawtS ' li • nmnu for tlie (3re«i Millet geiienJlj known u juOr janAarJ 
etc. The exclofive nema for Indian Om or melxa In Sooth Bthir 

that for the Greet Mlllefc ie jvSr The name /oaerd thoogfa 
genenllj eppUed to the millet ie eleo frequently need oi maize beo» 
eome eonlotton arleee and hence the expresalon ooAuwia jauHL to meke 
it clear th«t t>m TpTTTat it meant 

fau) Ifarvd (Blntiju coracojut) the Elgl of Sooth Indie. 

Le. deir ^ the {nUini) conntaj ea-dlatingnkiid fn?m the hUle 
(lU) Sakgml {Sttaria the Italian rallle^^^*^^ 
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Cytisus Cajanpw), called by them Mallahari, is 
gathered in Pans and Mag, another kind, called Gol 
Lahari, is gathered in Choyet Third Bora,pi5) called 
Kusora, gathered in Agron All these are sown 
together, in proportion greater as above-mentioned 
Their smallest crop is cotton, and it is sown by itself, 
when two crops have been taken from the land A few 
plantains at the bottoms of the hills They eat few 
vegetables Prom two to ten people in each house 
Rich men occasionally hire people to sow and reap 
They do not hoe, but make holes with a sharp stick, 
between the stones, two or three fingers deep, and 
put in each ten or twelve seeds taken from a promis¬ 
cuous mixture They only work from morning until 
noon, and get two paisas, or the value in maize In 
harvest they work all day, and will gather from forty 
to sixty baskets of ears, each of which will give three 
sers of grain (104 S W ) They get one for their 
labour It is the women who reap and sow most The 
men hunt, clear the fields, and cut timber and charcoal 

25th January —^Detained by rain The Parsonda 
ra]ah, as he is called, is now absent at Bhagalpur 
His house consists of some mud buildings, one or two 
of which have two storeys It is surrounded by the 
huts of his tenantry forming a pretty large village, but 
it has neither shops nor market Although commonly 
called Parsiinda, its proper name is (516) 

The situation very fine, there being much rice land 
near it, with swelling ground of a very rich soil for 
the village 

26 th January —I went about 9J miles to Bar- 
kop I intended to visit the two small hills 
south from the village, and was told that the road 
passed by them, but I left them far to the east 


(614) Now known as Oajanus tndtcus, the Pigeon pea, which Buchanan 
generally calls " orrhor ” (i e arJiar) 

(616) Buchanan appears to mean here, as elsewhere, by bor& the Cow 
pea or Cow gram [Vigna Catjang), called hora, barbatl, lobtd, etc The 
trouble is, that this pulse is not usually harvested in Aghan 

(616) Left blank in the MS See note (493) above, 

(617) Barkup. 

( 618 ) Not marked on the S,S, 
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I have little doubt but that they are granitic, a larger 
naked rock occupying the summit of the larger Not 
quite three miles on, I come to Durgapur where 
the Ila 3 aha formerly dwelt It is now totally deserted, 
except one mnflil field of mustard seed I then passed 
two Ghats but they were at a little distance, and the 
whole country adjacent to the road is deserted to the 
Sundor(6®) river This is a wide deep channel, with 
a sandy bottom and a small clear stream and separates 
Parsunda from Barkop, from which place it is about 
three miles distant Between the nver and Barkop 
I passed through a Ghatwal village, with a good deal 
of cultivation About 2^ miles from the Sundar 
I passed a dry channel named the Sapin {^) From 
thence to my tent at Barkop was among the rugged 

E eaks of that place These peaks consist of a nne 
ir^gramed gramte reddish felspar white quartz 
and much black micaceous matter One of them is 
excessively steep and on ite summit is supposed to 
contain an image of Jugni (®) but no person has 
ascended to see At the bottom is a small temple of 
the same deity represented by a Li ng a shaped stone 
The Pujan is of the impure tribe The Bajah m 

the evening made me a visit He is very near as bad 
as Gujeraj Smgh and seems to be m the hands of 
sharks The interpreter tribe is here called Deei 
Molerl™) and Desi Bhmyas and are acknowledged 
to be the same with the Bher Bhmyas of Kurariya but 
say they are different from the Not Pahanyas of Mom 
ban Their customs however are the same Many of 
them speak the Muler language and they eat and can 
mtermarry with the Muler of the hills TTiey of course 

eat beef The hill people of Parsunda, and the Not 
(iio) Durgapur 
(B9^ tundar fL 
(HI) fopU M 

(®**) Probably Yoginl drroUe) 

(aa) blank In the 

Tblj record la of apeclml Imporience. We here » people callinf 
themielTea Derfl Maler (Le. Meier of the plelna coonbry) admittedly 
cloe^ connected -with the local BhnJyls and Bhar (or Bebef ) BhniTla 
of Karharll. And her* wa And Bbolyis atOl apaakhu the MAley Ot 
Malto laa^ua^ ' 
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Paliariyas or Desi Mulcr there both acknowledge that 
they eat in common and might intermarry 

Barkop is in a very fine situation A beautiful 
rich plain surrounded liy be\en rocks covered with 
wood The zemindar's house is like that of his 
kinsman at Parsunda. 

37th January —I went to Buriya.p^s) taking as 
straight a direction as possible, without minding a 
road For almost nine miles the way led through 
woods wnth scattered villages; but all the woods seem 
formerly to have been occupied For the next six miles 
the country was quite clear, but the greater part waste, 
although it once has been cultivated The boundary 
of Barkop is about three miles from Bunya Betw^een 
the boundary and Bunya are two small rivers 
I passed tw’o male antelopes Each had some females, 
and one of them some young under his protection 
The males differed froni that brought at Badalgunj, 
w'hich w'ns called Bareta This, called Goraiya, 
has much longer horns, and is much darker m colour 
Both bound in the same manner T^xuuya is a pretty 
large village, but its houses poor Its zemindar, of 
an old scribe family, resides He is a plain unaffected 
man, but Has nothing about him like a man of any 
rank. The country w^as, he says, depopulated by the 
famine, and hill people He thinks that within these 
ten or twelve years it has begun to recover 

38th Januanj —I went to Thanah Kodoyar,(S2q) 
almost twelve miles, but called five coses The country 
very bare, most of the trees being pahniras, which 
convey little appearance of shelter No bamboos on 

(625) Bhurla, 14 mi S by W of Colgong 

( 620 ) Both named Gerua N. on the S S 

(627) A name used m south Bhagalpur for the Indian Antelope, or 
“ Black Buck ” {Antilcype cervicapra) Goraiya really means ‘ of fair 
hue ’ (from gora) the term is sometimes apphed to the doe, but not to the 
buck 

(628) Kodwar, the headquarters of a thana or police “ division in 
Buchanan's time 'The actual site has, it seems, been diluViated, but the 
name survives in that of a village called Ramnagar Arazi Shankarpur- 
kodwar on the S S , on the south bank of the Margang N., ivluch 
represents un old channel of the Ganges, about 6 nn, W by S from 
Colgong 

12 


1 Res.J, 
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this side of Tiliyagliori The houses close huddled and 
very poor For dj miles almost all waste, short grass 
abounding with antelopM They go in families of 
from three to seven Usually one adult male with 
several females and their young I only saw one herd 
in which there were two males, but I saw two males 
quite by themselves It is probable that m rutting 
season they fight until one is either lulled or banished 
The HTTinll numbers of males m proportion to females 
renders it ^bable, that the former event frequently 
happens ^ey are far from bemg swift, and their 
bounding is awkward These antelopes were of the 
same kind that I saw vMterday, but to-day they are 
called Borata Borati The last part finely culti 
vated All swelling land Ahout a quarter of a mile 
from Buriya I crossed a small river with a httle stream 
called Glairan (®’) 

SSih January —I went m a boat(™) to Kahalgang 
in order to examine the three rocks, which are 
surrounded bv the nver By the wav I noticed 
calcareous nodules in some pai^ of the bank where 
the land is low The rocks are of fine gramte, black 
nuca white quartz and large masses of white or pale 
red felspar Masses very large and irregular Some 
have been spht by wedges Many wdd pigeons fre¬ 
quent these rocks On my way back by land I observed 
a large mass of gramte projecting from the sod a 
httle south from the road at the 18 milestone from 
Bhagalpur It is one of the lowest parts of the 
country, and is a sohd rock of considerable size 

end" February —I went to Bhagalpur hj a road 
already travelled {^) The whole [of thej natives 
there are so deeply engaged m the c^ebration of the 
Muhurem, that no business was practicable The 
Hindus seem fully as much engaged as the Moslems 


(09) Bm Dots (627) above. Baretl asd Baretl (feminiDe foon uaed of 
tba doe) 

(W) Cahlni H 

(SSI) Bochanan moa t hare Roae down the old rhmnwl the rv—<n 
la DOW 3 or 4 znl. north of the dte of the old £odwir tJUlnd, 

( 60 ) On the 28th and 29th Odobir {njra) 
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Mh Fehniary —I crossed the Ganges at Naia- 
ghat,(^) where at tins season it is about half a mile 
in width. Tlie water comes close to the hills of 
Bhagalpur, which consist o± red clay mixed with 
calcareous nodules The ghat is just below the mouth 
of the Jomuni,{^*) winch since last year has been 
navigable throughout the dry season The pure sand 
on the north side of the river is about half a mile wide 
From its side there is a space of new land, more than 
three miles wide to Sibgunj(S35) occupied by villages, 
but \erv bare From Sibgunj to Bihipur,(^5) 
Thana, is about five miles, by the side of an old water¬ 
course, which contains a good deal of water The 
country to the right is finely wooded, beyond the water¬ 
course IS bare, but well cultivated The road very 
good From the sands of the river the boundary of 
Kotwali extends about l-J- mile towards Sibganj' 

5th February —Visited by the zemindar of the 
Chor(^) towards the west, a good-looking man of the 
KurwarP^) caste, and of an old family His people 
say that the tribe is very numerous all the way from 
this to Gaur near the river, but that they originally 
came from Chota Nagpur, where they, the KJiyetauris, 


(633) Not marked on tho S S 

(634) jamunia N. 

(636) sivaganj and Bihpur. 

(636) Char (from a root moaning to ‘ move ’) is an island of alluvium 
deposited by a river, generally of a shifting character, owing to the changes 
in the course of the mam current 

(637) Kharwar, Khairwar or Kherwar The tradition is very interesting 
The Elharwnrs ranged over a wide area at one time The name is found 
as Khayaravala in an old (undated) inscription on the Rohtasgaph plateau 
which seems to point to its having been a professional title originally, 
meaning the people who dealt in hhayara, mod Hindi hhatr (Acacta 
Catechu), the tree that furnishes tho astringent extract known as hath or 

‘ Cutch ’, besides a gum and valuable timber But there is also the 
possibility that the name is derived from that of the place (Khaira) they 
originally came from 

The name Kherwari has been assigned in the Linguistic Survey of 
India to denote the principal language of the Munda Branch of the Austro- 
Asiatic Sub-Family, with its several dialects, namely, Sontali, Mnijidari, 
Ho, Bhumij, Korwa, Asuri, Eoda Turi, etc 
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and the Dangor(®®) (who work at PaingtiJ are the 
prevailing caS«a In their original country they have 
a peculiar language, but those here have forgotten it 
and apeak the Hindi 

9tTi February —Bihipur is a very large irregular 
village finely situated It has four akaraa (®®) and 
each has some buildings of bnck The agents of the 
zeminadrs vastly superior to those of the other side 
I went to Philout (^) The first four miles to the 
Tiliugi(^) a very beautiful country, with innumerable 
plantations The Tiljugi a very wide channel, with 
a small clear stream From thence to the Gagn(®^ 
18 about 2} miles The Gagn is a very large channel 
and contains much deep water aliuost stagnant 
perhaps one hundred and fifty yards wide Many 
stagnant pools in other parts of the channel commnm 
cate with the mam stream and seem to abound m fish 
From the Gagn to Phulout is about two miles The 
whole country near the Gagri is bare and dismal, a 
few scattered fields amidst a waste of coarse grass It 
IS deeply mundated but the soil seems tolerable 
Phulout IS a pretty considerable village, partly belong 
mg to the mvalids and partly to the zemmdor As 
no new mvalids h^ve been sent for twenty years, most 
of them have died out They and their widows culti 
vate very bttle Some keep shops or trade and live 
by their pension The village of course is on the 
decay I 

10th Februarv —I went about five nules through a 
very dismal country to Alumnagar (®^a considerable 

fcSS) DhlAij»r (kM Hiilaj T S O 1 219 Bbelum*n t 
Jovrnfi p. tu 4 ) Th* oun* probably meaiui man 

Aggoxtloiu haYo l>eaii mada ai to Ui« deriTalion of thia namr^ J 
tto tmtanabla ooa, that thay r«<ii»ad iha balk of tb^ —- 
^Dcddy) The ortgioaf name WM probably fro 

^&kg alao (Hul) a hill masotog biH folk an 

nida folk. 

(Hio.) litarally a plac« of aaaamblag< 
wnatUng or nmaai lio uied of a monivtary or plact 
TTMOitioanti Inra 
(MO) PhuUut 
Ml) Tnjusa H- 
(MS) Ghavhrt H 
(Ml) AUmnagmr 
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Village, where the Rajah of Choy(544) resides He is 
a civil young man, of tolerable understanding, and he 
and his two younger brothers are keen sportsmen, on 
which account they prefer this wild country to the 
beautiful lands near the Ganges, although these are 
more healthy. His house is mean, consisting of a 
number of mua huts, and a small chapel of brick, 
surrounded by a ruinous mud wall Part was burned 
last year, and the family is too poor to rebuild, having 
last year also been deeply involved by the funeral of 
his father He has a flower garden and oranerery, but 
the latter does not thrive, and the fruit is wretched 
In the garden is a stunted tree of the Pinus 

longifolia.p45) 

11th Fehrucmj —I went about 12-§ miles tc Mahi- 
nathnagar,(^^) through a low countiy filled with 
swamps Many villages and plantations, but little 
cultivation I presume that the people live much by 
their cattle. Mynatnagar is in Furkiya, and not in 
Choy as represented by Rennell, the river forming the 
boundary The Rajah says that his boimdary with 
Tirahut is seven or eight coses north from Alemnagar, 
ond that towards the north and east his district is well 
cultivated The Katnayi(^'^l) is a pretty considerable 
stream, deep clear and rapid, but full of weeds, as it 
passes through a marsh The huts mostly mud 
People verv poor and dirty, but tolerably clothed, as in 
Puraniya About a mile from Alemnagar passed a 
market place named Ladangwa, (548) held under a tree 
near a village 

Mahinathnagar is f poor naked village, opposite 
to an invalid Thanah established twelve yep,rs ago 
Ihe invalids are quite tired of their situation, cannot 

(544) Chhai ■pargana, named as a mahal of sarhar Munecer m Todar 
Mai’s roll See also J Beames On the Geography of India i7i the Iteign 
of Ahhar JA5B , 1885, p 170, 172, and map facing p 182 

(545) This 18 the chlr or ch'd the long—leaved pine, not found on the 

(F 46 ) H^hinatb Kagar* See Uennell, fi , PI II It hei juit -within 
pargana Pharki-ya 

(547) Kadai H< 

(648) Ladma. 
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prociue people to cultivate their groimda, and are 
desirons of retiring on their penaions to some more 
healthy and agreeaWe place I was here informed by 
two Burkanda] belonging to Qogn,(®^ that to that 
Thanah the direct distance is eleven coses, but that to 
Chantum,(“°) Bix coses, the road was impracticable 
owing to marshes I was directed to proceed to 
Smiri,(65i) aj^ coses, Chautum five coses, and GtOgn 
four 

ISth February —I went to Simri, which is at least 
thirteen miles from Mahinathnngar About three 
miles from Mahinath I came to an old watercourse of 
considerable width ^d cont aining much water, but 
overgrown with weeds It is called Tdawi, (““) and is 
said to be navigable in the rainy season It forms 
the boundaiT with Tirahut I followed its course for 
about H mile to Sugowa(®) village which must be the 
Sogniab of Bennair Until within about half a mile 
of this place the country is low and bare of trees It 
then continues high to Sunli or Simree, and is well 
wooded in plantations of mangoes palimras, and a 
few bamboos, but the villages are quite bare, the houses 
dose huddled together, and very miserable The 
people ve^ dirty as usual m Mithila Sunn is 
a poor village surrounded by fine groves Visited by 
two Muhammadan zemindars former^ Melek,(^ 
very civil men and not without sense They said that 
the cultivation has diminish ed considerably since the 
perpetual settlement Chiiia(®®) is raised everywhere 


Oogii 

Boj Cbaifthani 

W) SIrarl zieu Eakhtlmrpur. • rtaj roomlaboat rental 
uxj rnabth tL 

Bsj Sugma. Tha SognUh of B«nD«IL 

I Ut) XfltlifTl- Tlu anaent ttam* of th« cum i ir y north of the Ganges 
and sooth of tha HImilaja, extandioff rooghlr from the Gogrl on the wwi 
to the Koal on the east was Yldeha. WthOl was the capital dtj of 
Yldeha, as we learn from the Boddhlst Jitakas and the Epica. The name 
^ns later appUed to the eaantrj afterwarda, and more reatrKted 
in area to be known as Ttrabhokti from whfch wa ^ the name Tirhok 
TlThiii was a tarhtr of |tibi Bihir in Akhar • tima and mitll 1875 a district 
under tha British administiatian. Eor extent sea iu 'Wyatt ■ Berenns 
S or rar (1845-48) map. 

For an account of the Chaadhnrl famllj sBIl eatahhabad thar* 
•aa OcutUtT (1906) p. 193-85. 

(U0) Oiina, tha Commoc Millet Panicyan wtUlactum. 
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being considered necessary at both marriages and 
funerals Higher priced grains are used on these 
occasions 

13th February —Went sixteen miles to Chautom, 
about south-east The Gai(S5'^) rivulet now stagnant 
seems to inundate a wide country, which by the 
spiritless natives is on that account considered as 
nearly useless It is about nine miles from Simri, 
and two from the Til-]uga,(558) down the left bank of 
which I proceeded to the Ghat, and crossed to Chautom 
standing on its south side Its banks on both sides 
are high, and have been formerly cultivated The 
houses to-day uncommonly wretched Two men 
followed me a mile bawling out for justice against the 
zemindars 

Chautom is a small village on tlie south side of the 
Tiljugi, which IS the same river with the Gagri and 
Kamala (^) It is a considerable river navigable at 
this season, but is not wide, and its banks on both sides 
are high and steep It cannot, therefore, be a violent 
torrent that sweeps away much of the soil, as the 
people pretend I saw in it two Goriyals,(^5^) and it 
abounds in fish Monawar Sing, his brother and 
nephew reside at Chautom, near the centre of their 
estate, (5^0) which, they say, extends about seven coses 
in diameter each way Their houses are very miser¬ 
able, and everything about them bespeaks their being 
in poverty They told me that they paid nineteen 
hundred Rupees a year, and that by far the greater 
part of their land is waste That Mr Clevland(s^i) 
and afterwards Mr Hay, an Indigo planter, had 
brought some of their land into cultivation, otherwise 
the whole would have been in that condition, as they 


(567J Not named on the S S 

(668) It IS known as the Ghaghri in its lower reaches, and as the 
Tiljuga and Kami a, higher up Its channels and names are equally Variable 

(669) The Gangetic aUigator, or gharty^ (Gavialia Oangeticiis) but the 
freshwater crocodde, or hoch {Crocodtlus pdiistns) is also fairly common 
in the rivers of these parts 

(660) For a short account of this family, see Gazetteer (1926 edn, p 208) 

(661) For this spelhng of the name, that used by Cleveland himself in 
lua Writer’s Petition, see Appendix 1 
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were exceedingly poor, and could not advance stock 
ivitliont Tvlucli no one would commence cultivation, 
although they offered the land for one or two annas 
a bignh They also said that they were only enabled 
to pay their revenue and prevent their lands from 
being sold, by money lent them by an Indigo planter, 
yet they spoke so very inconsiderately, that at first they 
joined m the usnal cry agamst that class of people, 
although they changed their tune when they were 
asked why they were displeased at receiving money to 
keep their lands from being sold In fact I do not 
believe that the planter assists them to any considerable 
extent as I saw very little plant on their lands and it 
IS at too great a distance from his works The asser 
tion was made to raise my commiseration for their 
poverU yet they wished to entertam my whole people 
and Manawar attempted to fall at my feet m order to 
obtam permission when I deolmed the offer They have 
also made large and useless plantations of mangoes 
and I suspect the fact is that they lavish their whole 
means on such useless pieces of ostentation and cannot 
spare a cowne for the improvement of their estate 
whde they vex every tenant that has any stock until 
he runs away for many tenants have gone to Choyi (“®) 
where they pay above a rupee a biga on an average 
When I exhorted them to economy for a few years and 
to lay out their savings on the cultivation of their land 
they said that the whole was so deeply mundated that 
nothing would grow on it except a wmter crop, which 
was not worth the taking the soil was so poor Now 
both these assertions are without foundation I do 
not think from what I have seen m traveUing from 
north to south the whole length that half is inundated 
and aU that is so will give annually a crop of wheat 
mustard or pulse The remainder is sufficiently high 
to give a summer and winter crop In a few parts 
that have been cultivated, the crops are uncommonly 
nob especially the orohor and mustard The real 
cause of the misery of both them and their people is 

(•®) !•, into Ui« Chhol foryaxa or acrort boondary into tSa 

Bbtgftlpar diitrlct. } 
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the lowness of taxes (^) The soil in almost every 
part, rich dark ash-colonred clay, not very stifi. 

lUh Feh'uary —went five coses to Thana Gogri, 
near which I passed through a village of Invalids, the 
whole of whose lands was cultivated A village had 
been attempted near Chautom, but entirely failed 
I presume no cultivator could be procured, where the 
zemindar let his lands so low. 

The invalids from the neighbouring Thanahs came 
to visit me They are very much satisfied with their 
condition, receive their allowances regularly, once in 
the six months, at their own houses, and an officer 
visits them every year to receive their complaints 
Most of their lands here are in cultivation Those 
from Chautom say that they deserted it because the 
country swarmed with mosquitoes, and the river with 
alligators, Boach (^64) They also complained of the 
inundation. 

16th February —I went to visit the Dira(s^) 
adjacent to the Thanah, which is undoubtedly entirely 
inundated, but it is tolerably cultivated and populous, 
although not a single tree will live on it, owing to the 
depth of the floods It seems to be newly taken in by 
Dular Chawduri The Dira between it and the 
Ganges is disputed property, and mostly waste 
Gogri is- a very large village extending at least two- 
thirds of a mile from north to south, but not close 
built It IS hid m a grove of trees, as the villages of 
Bengal usually are I have nowhere seen the 
ricmus(®^^) so luxuriant Besides mangoes and Jacks, 
many tal and Kejhur,(^'^ and a few bamboos The 

(503) Buchanan elsewhere also refers to low rents as inducive to neglect 
of cultivation, and there is undoubtedly force in the contention Buchanan, 
however saw this area in the dry season in the rains most of it is deeply 
flooded, so that the cultivation of aghanl crops is not practicable 

(504) Bach, the ‘ snub nosed fresh-water crocodile fsee note (659) 
above] 

( 666 ) Dldra, an area of alluvial deposit formed by a river 

( 666 ) Etctnus communis, the castor oil plant 

(667) Tar (Borassus flabdhfer), the palmyra or “toddy” palm, hhajur 
[Phoenix sylveatris), the date palm 


ISS 
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old nK^ue m ita middle, built by Alawadiii,(^ tbe 
son of Efuaseyn Shah, has not been larM but very neat, 
being entirely built of cut bncka neatly carved Two 
bands of a singular atone, reddish waved with white, 
give it solidity The east front had fallen, and has 
been rebuilt with the common coarse bnok The 
inscription is in this part The roof has now fallen 
A HTtiftll neat mosque in complete repair a little south 
from it The people here uncommonly stupid, and 
there are imme nse swarms of beggars, especially of 
bhnd people The Daroga, a Bengalese, is of 
conaiderable imderstandmg 


19th February —I went to Kummargunj 
About two miles from the Thanah I came to an old 
sandy channel of the Ganges very wide but in most 

f laces dry, and not at all navigMle m this season 
followed Its banks for about miles, when I came 
to a large branch of the river navigable at aU seasons 
and where a good many boats seven or eight (7 or 8) 
were lying, taking in a cargo of reeds grass, and 
firewood The chor beyond both channels seems to be 
about half cultivated but quite bare of trees 
I followed the bank of this branch for about three 
miles when I came opposite to the mouth of another 
arm which separates this Thanah of Gogri from that 
of Monggir The chor belongiim to hfonggir seems 
mostly waste, and is not large I then went down the 
bank of this, the chief branch of the Ganges for 
about IJ mile, when I turned to the left and went 
through fields, mostly belonging to Korokpur (™) for 
rather more than five miles when I came to the side 
of the Ganges opposite to Kumargun] The nver may 
be there about fourteen hundred yards wide of which 
the half on the north side at this season, is mere sand 
The southern shore high red clay No islands 

Probcblj Alia d die • son m Isw (oot son} of ^cfslii Whilt- 
Bm so^iUbi Bibl. In, Banes, brans, bj i^da • p 134 Tlia 

moatm and mscription sn noi msntionad in tbe Gattttttr 
/Ml KajnargOJiJ 1 mL W of Jsbinglrl. 

(STO) 3Ioci of tbe large BlndA dlOrd wu incladed vltbin tbs Ebsrskpnr 
vbicb lodicsts* tbst from T vr j eaxlj times tbe msjn streaca of 
tbe Qsnges flowed by tbe oortbarn disniMl ss it did in 1766^ sod ss it 
bss oltsn doDo riacc. 
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21st February —I went about 2^ miles to see ttie 
two hills (STii) at Sultanganj I first passed almost a 
nule through the village of Kumarguu], chiefly occu¬ 
pied by Invalids, shopkeepers and retailers of Tari, 
who live by supplying passengers Immense numbers 
of pilgrims flocking to and from Bhaidyonath (^^ 2 ) 
Many have brought water from Prag,(6'^3) others take 
it from Utor Bahini p4) At the end of the town 
three or four most wretched huts belonging to a kind 
of Goalas from Katak, who play with snakes, and 
dance to a kind of bagpipe They also pretend to be 
struck stupid, and their pipe to be rendered mute by 
anything thrown at them, one of the most silly pieces 
of grimace that I have seen Near Sultangunj is an 


(671) Bishop Heber (.Narrative, I, 289) writes “ We passed at 
Janghera two pretty rocks projecting into the river, with a mosque on 
the one, and a pagoda on the other ” These, as will be seen from what 
follows, are Buchanan’s “ two hills ”, the one on the mainland, surmounted 
by a mosque, the other forming the rodky island in the river Neither is 
marked on the S S 

(672) The temple of Vaidyanatha at Deoghar 

(673) Prayag, modern Allahabad The Sanskrit word praydga meant 
a ‘ sacrifice ’, then a place of sacrifice and of pilgrimage The tradition is 
that the sacred Sarasvatl also joined the Ganges and Yamuna where they 
meet at Allahabad, and it is thought that the Sarasvati still joins them there 
underground, thus forming a trivem, or junction of ‘ three streams ’— 
always a holy site This was the praydga par excellence The term 
praydg is now appbed, on the analogy of the junction of the Ganges and 
Yamuna, to other confluences of two rivers 

(674) 1 e uttar-hahini, ‘ north flowing ’ The reference is to the Ganges 
near the Jahangira rock, where the river used to curve round, deflected by 
the rock there, towards the north, or rather north-east The river has cut in 
since round the south of the rock-island, and the mam channel here now 
flows more or less from west to east, but mdications of the old northernly 
trend of the stream may be seen in the many deserted channels to the north 
of the present river, e g , that which passes Udaipur (8 mi NE by N of 
Jahangira) and Mathurapur (8^ mi NNE of Sultanganj) In fact, in 
John Marshall’s tune (1670) the Ganges appear to have followed this very 
channel, as he passed Gaura, a place which lay between Udaipur and 
Mathurapur, but has since been diiuviated, on his trip up the nver to 
Patna m that year It must be noted, however, that the Ganges had 
already cut in round the rock island at Jahangira, as de Graaf (in the 
same year) describes the island and refers to the violence of the current 
in the passage between it and the mainland {la Poxnte de Jangtra), owing 
to which ” many boats had capsized ” there 
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old fort of Korno Ila]ah,(S76) a square like that at 
Bhagalpur, but not near so large, being scarcely more 
than four or five acres No cavity within, nor any 
traces of a ditch In one place a small part of the 
outer facing of brick remains The whole filled with 
bricks and fragments Snltangunj is a large village 
with some trade I saw many small tiimiers and 
bamboos lying for exportation The two hills are 
very curious, Mth consist of a fine granite, reddish 
felspar httle white quartz much black mica The 
one m the nver is called the Fakir’s rock {^) It is 
not so large as any of the three at Kahalgong and a 
very large proportion is occimied by the buddings of 
a Mahant of the Dasnami Sannyasis, which are in 
good repair but it is the most mia^apen rude incove 
ment mass that I have ever seen The Mahant 
aofcnowledgee no Supenor nor Gum He says that 
he IS the ninth or tenth in succession, and that he was 
born a Brahman m Gorokpur He has about 20 
Chelas, and the c ommuni ty have five or six servants 
Owing to the rapidity of the current m the floods they 
have then little or no communication with the shore 
but at other seasons almost every Hindu of any sort 
of note, who passes up or down makes oSenngs and 
at the Mela they receive great abundance so that they 
lay in ample stores They are very poor looking orea 
tures and appear to five a bfe of hstless mortification 
The Guru fairly said that they had no knowledge 

Kaw Icncnni u tb« fort of Bijk E&r^ Th« 

•boold uot b« coiifaiind«d iritE d«Kcrib«d in detail br BtJeDdrallle 
Mltra in JASD VoL 33 (1664) p 360 f In hU Report (aee iiarixM t B I 
n 3B) Bacbenan ^tee Some trecea of the brick well bj which tb* 
outer aide wee faced era itlQ obeerrebla end it ii teld e good deel 
moelned pretty antlra notil it we* polled down b/ CoktotJ llatdmww to 
erect e eat of Indigo works Sooie of the indigo Tate were etiU te ti^u 
18 yeen ego when I saw them, end they ere perhepe etUl to be seen. 
In the Obituary (Holmes ft Co lB46) the inemption on a mono 

ment at BaltAngenj factory ie qooiad — 'To the memory of John 
Hntchinaoo Keqr who departed uu life on the 12th September 1820 
aged 68 year* 40 of which were epent at thla factory ao that ha moat 
hare been manafaetnring indigo at Baltinganj while Ooh Hatchinson wa* 
Rj gniaiJng Officer of the JX^dlr IiutitniloQ (see Appendix 33, and wa* 
if not a eon pouihlr a brother of the Colonel. 

(tn) Le. ^ rocxy island, bat ffakir a rock Is a misnonsr as the 
site U HlndCL For desarlpacn see A. 8 f VoL XV pp 21—34 snd 
Plate* Vn XL 
(ITT) Donkhpur 
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but the art of be"pjiug, and their utmost stretch 
of science is to lie able to read some forms of prayer, 
which they do not understand Of course, as followers 
of Sankara Acharii, their buildings are all dedicated 
to Siva Below these, towards the south, is a small 
old building, uhich was dedicated to Porusnath,(^'^S) 
the God of the Jam The image has been removed, 
but the back wall of the temple is ornamented with 
a has relievo of Anonta(S'^^) lying on a serpent, with 
the goose of Biahma flying over him The Sannvasis 
sav, that Bhaidyonath has given orders that Jain 
should be no longer worshipped on this sacred hill, 
which is as much as to say that they, as the servants 
of Siva, have put a stop to the heretical worship 
Some Jam liouever occasionallv come The Mahant 
says that he h<Ms no knowledge of who possessed the 
hill before the first of his predecessors m office That 
it was previously a place of worship, there can be no 
doubt, UvS vast numbers of engi’avmgs in has relief, 
apparently of great antiquity are cut on various parts 
of the rock They are all exceedingly rude No 
one can say to what sect they belonged, as all the sects 
admit the same personages to exist, and use them 
indiscriminately as ornaments None of the carvings 
appear intended as objects of worship, nor is any of 
them very indecent They belong to all sects 
I observed Porusram, Narayon, and Lakshmi, Anonta, 
Krishna, and Eada, Narsmga, Ganes, Hanuman, Siv, 
and many others, besides one of Jam 

I then went to the hill(5S‘^) on the continent, which 
IS the largest Its bottom consists of rocks, on which 
many figures are carved, although not of such great 
diversity as on the island The most remarkable is 
that of a female m a reclining posture, with several 
heads carved near (her It as Isaid tn represent a 
Eakisi(®s^) '^th the heads of her daughters There 


(578) Parivanatha, the 23rd Tirthankara of the Jamas 
(679) Avanta, ‘endless’, ‘eternal’, applied to Vi|nu, and also to the 
serpent, Sesa, that forms the couch of Vi?na 
( 680 \ Generally known as Baiskaian 
(Ai) Bak^asl. 
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are many LmgM one of them supported by Naikas W 
or nymphs On the top of the hill is some earth, and 
the torobs of a samt and his descendants There is 
a little mosque., Btdl m tolerable repair, but the houses 
in which the Muzair8(®®^ were accommodated have 
gone to rum The present possessor said that the 
Pit. on his arrival here, found the place m the posses¬ 
sion of a Kanphata(^ Yogi, which mfidel he put to 
death, and performM several miracles on the Rajahs 
who came to revenge his death He at one tune shut 
himself up m a am a ll chamber adjoining to the mosque, 
where he spent forty days m prayer and total absti 
nence so that he became a very peonhar favourite of 
heaven In a comer of the area m which the tombs 
are placed is a flag of stone on which this samt kneeled 
when at prayers According to the Mnzair. a gentle¬ 
man. many years ago. struck it with the pomt of a 
spear when blood immediately issued from the stone, 
and he shows a small mark as the impression of the 
spear and a reddish stam as the remains of the 
miraculous blood Immediately above this hill is the 
part of the Ganges called IJtor bahmi a very cele¬ 
brated Tirta or place for bathmg (me) The water 
taken from this place is considered as peculiarly 
agreeable to Siva and two reasons are assigned One 
18 that the nver runs here towards the north instead 
of towards the south which is the usual tendencv of 
the course This northern course however at present 
IS BO little observable and so much inferior to what 
happens where the water is no better than usual as 
at Paterghata, that pome sceptics might cavil The 


(EH) NijikI, • tori of soddta kn inferior form of Ihir^ end 
ettendeat npon Wr : tlier* ere eight Nlylkie CH. H. Wlleoo 
ZHrt.) 

(6^) i e. mufOmr the sUendent or cnitodlea of e klahenuiLeden 
moeqae or Tn^nacJafTin. 

(EM) A Kmnphetl or Kenphett (from A*i eer end pAafJ 
Is e member of e eect of yt>^ or HIndn eioetici ■who mey gum^T » 
recotmised by their sreering eer ring! often rery Urge mede oI lene 

wood. They ere deecribod eocietiTTue ee founded by 

(ms) A tlrOia le e piece of piigtimege, not neceeierfly e be thl^ 
j, ti»o^ the word uipedelly need ^ eiich e piece on or neer tne 
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other reason seems more unexc^tionable. The God is 
said here to have treated the Ganga in a manner not 
uncommon for the Gods to behave towards other fair 
nymphs, and which may naturally be supposed to 
bring agreeable recollections to a deity, who chooses 
only to be addressed under the form of the Linga On 
this rock I found a Gymnosophist from the west, who 
came up and said, in by no means a conciliatory tone. 
This IS a vile country, at home I could get a rupee and 
piece of cloth from eveiyone I met, here no one gives 
anything This rhetoric was not at all suited to find 
access to my pockets, and I advised him by aU means 
to return home, lest the police should lay hold of him; 
for he was an exceeding indecent fellow He did not 

f o entirely naked, as many that I have seen, for he 
ad a good rug on his back and shoulders to keep him 
warm, but his middle parts, before, were totally 
naked, and besmeared with ashes to render them more 
conspicuous. 

February —I went almost four miles to visit 
Munsardihi,(586) said to have been the residence of 
a Kdiyetauri Rajah The first mile was on the 
Sultangunj road At a canal, which crosses the road 
about 16^ miles from Bhagalpur, I turned south for 

(580) There is no such place on the S S , but the direction and 
distance point to Nonsar of the S S I suspect that Buchanan wrote 
Munsardi^ by a shp for JVunsardihi {Non sar-dih, the ‘ salt-tank-village ’) 

It 13 noticeable that, in his description of this neighbourhood, 
Buchanan does not mention the name Jahangirs, the name of the village 
between Masdi and Kamarganj The usual es.planation of this name is 
that it was called after Jahnu Mum, being a corruption of Jahnugiri, or 
the ‘hill of Jahnu’, but theie has also been a tiadition connecting the 
site with the name of the Muglial Emperor Jahangir Nicolas de Graaf 
{Voyages) records that when going up to Pa^na in 1670 he walked fiom 
“ Jangira ” to “ Gorgatte ”, i e , from Jahangirs to Gopghat, and on 
the way he saw ” the ruined palace of Jahangir, after whom the promontory 
of which I have just spoken is called this palace was almost entirely 
destroyed during the civil ■wars, but one can well judge from what 
still remains of the walls and of the arcades and pillars, which ■were very 
tall, that it had been a very fine building ” In ” Baja Jahangira ” there is 
an old maspd ascribed to Jahangir, said to have been repaired by Raja 
Eahmat ‘ Ali Khan of Kharakpur, to the south of the mam road there is 
a site said to have been that of a building erected under che orders of 
that emperor, and to the noith of the village, now in the river Ganges, 
there are the remains of a tower-like structure called by some the Kachahrx 
of Jahangir I can find no record of Jahangir himself having ever 
Tisitad this vicinity and I mention the above traditions for what they are 
worth 
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about a quarter of a mile through plantations that 
occupy the high banks of the river, after which I went 
about IJ miles over a low plain totally waste and 
which is deeply inundated for about two months m the 
year Towards its southern side is Munsardihi, an 
elevated apace for about four hundred yards in dia 
meter and surrounded by arrisll tanks, from which 
probably the earth has been taken that has raised 
the situation In the earth thus taken out, I observe 
some Gangot Many fragments of bricks remain on 
the elevated ground, and the rums of a Hrrinll temple 
There is no appearance of the place having been 
fortified 

nth February —I went in the first rface to see 
Dolpahari(^ distmt almost four miles The country 
IB very bare and flat Dolpahari is a large rock of 

g anito, extending north and south, and towards the 
tter ending m a conical peak on which a monument 
has been erected The btulding is small but m good 
repair, and bemg white-washed looks well, m a country 
where there is so little appearance of art At the east 
side of the hill, under the temple, is a brick house of 
decent size for the accominodation of the Mahant, a 
Dusnami Sannyasi and his disciples I have nowhere 
seen [a] place m such a slovenly condition The rock 
of which this hill consists is a small grained gramte 
white or reddish felspar white quartz, and much 
black nuoaceous matter, which is generally disposed m 
flakes but the stone is very compact, and excellently 
fitted for budding Whan viewed from the south the 
rock appears to m disposed in very irr^ular great 
strata nearly vertical but molming somewhat towards 
the east “V^en viewed again from the west there is 
an appearance of horizontM strata, but very irregular 
On the east agam the rock is scaling off m thick layers 
parallel to the surface of the masses The whole of 
these appearances seem to me to arise from accidental 
ciroumstances m the decay of the rock which I imagine 
was at one tune a solid unmterrupted mass In one 

(W) Th. HUlo WU WM DhoIpBtmri Hlllk, •bool 5 ml S bj B. o( 

ObacjUt. 
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part I observed a large irregular bed of fat white 
quartz The Mahant said that the buildings were 
erected by the ancestors of the Ra 3 a (Muhammedans), 
and that he was the thirteenth person in succession to 
his office 

From Dolpahari I went about three miles to 
Tanah Tarapur country for the first three 

miles, rather low and bare; but here and there are 
small swellings, that might admit of villages, and 
some are thus occupied, and are planted Farther on 
the country is mostly high, although quite level, and is 
very well planted, and exceedingly populous The 
huts tolerable but not sheltered Those towards Bol 
Pahari very miserable 

26tli February —I went to visit the minerals 
towards Koji Ghat (^9) The Baruya(®^o) river in that 
direction is about two-thirds of a mile from the 
Thanah It is a small sandy channel, without any 
stream at this season, but water is found at a very 
little distance below the surface A little beyond it, 

I crossed a small branch of the same Rather more 
than three miles from the Thanah, I came to the north¬ 
east end of a small hill, named Kajhuri,(^9i) which 
runs north 60° east and south 60° west by the compass, 
for about one mile, but is very narrow It is divided 
into two portions, of which that towards the south¬ 
west IS the highest I ascended that towards the 
north-east, where there are many bricks, and some 
foundations of buildings, which are said to have been 
the house of a Khyatauri Rajah It is probable, how¬ 
ever, that these were temples, and that the abode of 
the chief was on an elevated space at the east end of 
the hill, which is covered with fragments of brick and 

(588) Tarapur. In giving the distance from Dholpaharl as “ about 
three miles ”, Buchanan has made a slip, as he -writes of the country “ for 
the first three miles ” and then of the country ” farther on ” The actual 
distance is between 7 and 8 miles 

(689) Ko]hi, 8 mi m a stiaight ime due NW of Banka The position 
is incorrectly marked on the 4 mi =1 in map of Bhagalpur district prepared 
lu the B & 0 Drawing Office 

(£90) Badua N. 

n The hiU appears to be more than a mile to the south of Khajurf 
S S ) and about 2^ miles S E of Tarapur 

18 


1 Res. J 
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probably consists of that material North from this 
end of the hill are five small tanks, where there pro¬ 
bably has been a town The people do not pretend to 
know the Eajah’a name The hill is not so rngged as 
those consisting of granite hut the surface is covered 
with stones and the rock appears in many parts 
running m vertical strata, nearly m the direction of 
the hill The strata are thm and shattered, and have 
a very slight mclmation towards the north west The 
strata are not only tabular but their structure is 
schistose A great portion consists of fat lyhite quartz 
generally more or less granulated and m some portions 
formed into irregular crystals Along with this, m 
the same plate or stratum are intermixed parallel 
layers of a fine-grained compact aggregate of a dark 
colonr and often much impregnated with iron 

To this hiU the country is m a fine state, and the 
villages tolerably good, at least the huts are hid by 
arbours nctnua and such like plants that conceal 
their misery and there are fine plantations separate 
from the villages About five miles beyond the north 
east angle of Kajhuri some very large masses of 
gramte perfectly irregular rise mto a low ridge named 
Chautea pahar (s®) The granite near the surface is 
in a state of decay but consists of middle sized grams 
of white quartz white or reddish felspaij and black 
micaceous matter with some rust-coloured powdery 
matter From Chutea to Khajun and a httle beyond 
it the country belonging to Korokpur is mi^stly occu¬ 
pied by Goyalas and is in a very bad state of cultiva¬ 
tion most of the nee fields bemg deserted but near 
a small nvulet I passed for about two-thirde of a mile 
through a comer of Bhagalpur belongmg to a small 
Malek zemmdar whose lands were entirely m cultiva¬ 
tion He IB probably highly assessed About half 
a mile beyond Kajhun I observed calcareous nodules 
m the soil and these are to be found occasionallv m 
difierent parts towards the hills From thence there 
are many scattered and stunted woods to Ko]i ghat, 


(•M) u«»i cmiti*, 


/ 
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which by the road I took, by Itari(593) and Tiliya,f59^) 
may be 8| miles, but m the direct road, by which 
I returned, it is only about eight, that is, it is rather 
less than eight coses road distance from Tarapur The 
country for this space is chiefly inhabited_by Kol 
Kadar(^96) other rude tribes, and their houses not 
being sheltered by arbours, or shrubs, look very 
wretched. Some are sheltered by dry branches, as in 
Banka About a mile from the ghat, and extending 
a great part of the way towards it, are many bricks 
scattered in the woods They are said to be the 
remains of a house of a Khyetauri Rajah, named 
Bharmayi The ghat is formed by a narrow passage 
between Kaphrip^^) on the east, and Kharighati(^9^) 
on the west, and a small channel Alls the greater part 
of the passage. From this ghat four roads branch off 
One to Tarapur, by which I came, one to Bhagalpur, 
by which timber and charcoal are sent, both of these 
pass clear of the hills, a third goes to Banka through 
another pass between Bharum(S97) and Barai,(^9^) and 
a fourth to Kasmu(^^9) between Phoki(^*^0) and Barai by 
a passage through which the channel comes I went 
by this from the ghat about five hundred yards to 
a village(®°^) occupied by Kol, and where a trader 
in timber resides At this village I found that the 
Kol had three forges, such as those I had seen before 
They collect the ore, which is in the form of coarse 
sand, by winnowing the sand brought down from 
Barai and Bharum by torrents In the place where 

(693) Itahrl. 

( 694 ) Telia Pahar. 

(695) Kadar, an aboriginal caste allied to the Naiyas, practically 
confined to the Bhagalpur and Sontal Parganas districts (see Risley, 7^ cfc (2, 
1, 367f 

(698) Not named on the S S , but fiom a sketch inserted by Buchanan 
in his journal, it seems they aie the peaks to the NW of Bharam, at the 
easternmost extremity of Khawapokhar Pahar, down the narrow gap 
between which the Belas! Nad! flows 

v697) Bharam (1168 ft) (S S ) 

(698) Bara Pahar. 

(699) The Kasmoh of the S S 

\ (600) This 13 the small hill by the south side of Sira^ltli 

’ ( 001 ) The Kojhi of the S.g, 

) 

I 

1 
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I saw them perform the operation, on the west side 
of Bharai (^) I fonnd the pebbles of the torrent 
chiefly of a qnartzose nature hut some of them con 
sisted of quartz mixed with a black micaceous matter 
which IS probably the ore I found no such rock, for 
that which I found at the Ghat and which, judging 
from a distant view is the same with that on Bharum 
IS almost entirely quartz At the Ghat it is divided 
mto many irregular masses by fissures running m aU 
directions nor has it any appearance of either strati¬ 
fication or of a shistose structure It is there m 
general fat and white but some parts are stamed of 
a dirty red, and contain irregular flakes of a reddish 
matter On the north east face of Tarha(®®) lull, 
adjoining to Kanghati which consists of the above- 
mention^ white quartz I fonnd a very large mass 
but whether a rock or detached stone I could not 
determine It had no appearance of stratjfication 
but m some parts showed a tendency to a shistose 
structure ana consisted of aggregate grains of a clear 
and bro wnish diaphanous (juartz Between the Ghat 
and the Kol village there is a rock of shistose mica, 
so much shattered that it is of no use, nor could I 
determine any regular jxisition of strata, but about 

miles south westerly from thence and adjacent to 
the west side of Borai is a quarry of shistose mica 
which IS wrought for the stones of hand mills It is 
divided into rrr^ular trapezoidal flags by fissures 
which run east and west at from two to four feet 
distance from each other by others which cross these 
at right angles generally at greater distancoa and 
__ finally by horizontal fissures at from one foot to six 
inches, but these flags arg so much shattered, that 
solid masses even for making the stones of a hand- 
mill cannot everywhere be procured If it were not 
for that circumstance this would be a fine stone for 
building as it cuts well, and does not tamish much 
in the air All the granites obtain immediately on 
exposure to the air a very ugly black coat, a kmd of 

( 003 ) Tb« BataI tbora Le. Btra Palur of S.B. 

(oa) Ooe of tlu ceotnl poaki of Kbftwapokhar Patiar 
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mould, I believe, but this has a fine light greenish hue 
In some parts it is stained red The layers of which 
its masses consist, are horizontal in the quarry 

2^th February —I went to visit Kheri(^04) Jiill 
I went first to Loldiyonpur,(605) a considerable viUage 
on the Sultangunj road, where there is a neat but 
small dorga of brick It is rather less than three 

miles from Tarapui’ About a mile farther I came 

to Asorufgunj , a very large village and market 

place Here I left the great road Near this were 
eight or ten wretched huts or sheds of the . . 
who catch birds They are most clamorous beggars, 
men and women, but healthy good-looking people, 
almost naked About 2^ miles from thence I crossed 
the Buriya, which passes close to Tarapur It has 
a wide sandy channel, in which water is found 
by digging, but the water is stagnant, and at this 
season cannot be conducted by canals It serves, 
however, for irrigation, but it is not much easier 
procured, than water anywhere else, as in great many 
places here the water may be had by digging to a very 
few cubits About 3^ miles from thence I crossed 
a very narrow channel, called the Bela,(609) which 
contained a small stream I am not sure, but it may 
be a canal from the river next to be mentioned, the 
Izara,(^o®) which is narrow, and breaks a good deal 
of ground by its windings, but contains much water, 
where I saw it quite stagnant, but that was probably 
owing to its being dammed to send ofi’ water for 
irrigation I crossed it about a mile from the Bela. 
About miles farther, being near KJieri hill, I began 
to find bricks in the soil, and these were observable 

(604) The haUs indicated near Kasba Kheri on S S 

(005) This would appeal to be the village marked Shahabad on the S S 

( 606 ) Asarganj, adjoining Jalalabad Buchanan fust wrote Asorgunj, 
and afterwards added the -a/ 

(607) Blank in the MS 

(608) Barua N. 

(609) These names do not appear on the S S but on examining 
Sherwill’s old Eevenue Survey map it is clear that the streams in this 
vicinity have been sluftmg their channels Buchanan seems to have gone 
Yia Nayagaon and Ratanpur to Purani Kherhl 
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fall I reached Khyen bazar, (on>) at the northern end 
of the hill of the same name, which mns north and 
south instead of east and west as represented by 
Major Ronnell who was probably misled bv having 
seen it and the adjacent small hills from the river 
It consists of seven small hills united as in the plan 
of which the three northern are the largest It is 
surrounded by four small hills as in the plan I only 
visited the three northern and higher parts of Khyen 
which consist of a vertical rock running north east 
and south west by the compass, and composed of thin 
parallel strata, approaching, where most entire, more 
nearly to Petrosilox or rather Jasper than to any other 
substance, but consisting of many very small grams 
forming an aggregate In some parte the petrosdex 
IS mixed with very irregular layers of white quartz 
forming one compact stone In many more it has a 
decided shistose texture, to which the whole has some 
tendency Where the shistose texture is most decided 
the atone has somewhat of a granular fracture, and 
assumes an appearance approaching to that of a very 
fine gramed shistose mica Khen, the people say, 
IS three coses long, hut that seems to me to be much 
exaggerated Khen was the chief seat of the 
Khetaim Eajahs and many small tanks with scatter¬ 
ed bncks aU round the northern end of the hill, to 
a very considerable distance, show that they have been 
chiefs of no small power All the three higher 
emmences of the hill contain nuns, which I shall now 
descnhe From the bazar a road slopes up the 
eastern face of the first hill to where it joins with 
the second This road is formed of flags, cut from 
the mountain, and, where the hill is strop forms a 
kmd of stair, and where more level, a kind of 
pavement, both very rude Having reached the 
summit, the road divides mto two branches, one 
extends north-east to the edge of the bill that over 
hangs the bazar, where the foundations of a small 
taS budding may be traced, bnt bncks are scattered 


(fio) KMba Khirl 
lormd in thM GautUir 


No mention of tUi Intt 
See 4 aJ VoL VIH j 


old lite U to be 
-20. 
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the whole way, there probably having been many 
small chapels On a rude flag, lying by the side of 
the road, are engraved one short line consisting of 
seven letters, but some have probably been jbroken 
from the beginning No person can tell in what- 
character they are written See Facsimile 
near the small chamber is another flag with some 

rude carving on it, in-the accompanying form ( 612 ) 

This plage, the people of the village say,-^was the 

Rajah’s Hawa ldiana,(<^i’^) but that is exceedingly 
doubtful The other branch of the road, ascending 
the second hill a very little way, divides into two 
arms, the lower of which goes for a few yards to a 
very fine well, lined with brick, and at least sixteen 
feet in diameter A mid fig has been allowed to take 
root, and has thrown down the walls, so as to choke 
the well entirely The other arm of the road leads 
up the hiU for thirty or forty yards, to a Linga made 
of stone, and more resembling the object it is intended 
to represent than any other that I have seen Imme¬ 
diately south from thence is a great heap of bricks, 
which IS commonly called the Rajah’s house, but 
appears evidently to me to have been a temple; for 
the situation from the steepness of the hill would have 
been exceedingly inconvenient, unless intended as a 
place of strength, and there is not the slightest trace 
of fortifications This heap consists of two parts, 
one between the linga and the summit of the hill, and 
the other on the summit The walls of the former 
seem in some measure to remain but the roof has 
fallen in, leaving an irregular mass of bricks with 


(011) Beglar, m A SI, VIII, 129, -writes of numerous inscriptions 
“ almost all in the shell characters ” The site has not been very thoroughly 
oxanuned yet 

n Buchanan inserts a hand sketch of what is evidently a conven 
irnamental design, a quatiefoil with diagonal cross-lines enclosed 
■within a circle 

(013) Literally ‘ air house ’, a place in which to sit and enjoy the 
fresh air or breeze 

(014) Yet Beglar, in an account (loc cit) which otherwise also reads 
as if he had not made a very close examination of the site, writes of “ the 
fort on the hiU ” as “an uiegulai enclosure of rough large blocks of stone 
laid on each othei without cement, occupying the vhole of the tolerably 
level top of the easternmost hill ”, of a ‘ citadel ”, outer fort ”, etc 




in 
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a cavity in the centre Near the linga in this build¬ 
ing IS a pillar of granite the top projecting from 
among the bncks three or four feet The natives 
imagine this was the place where the Hajah’a elephant 
was tied just as if his stable would be adjacent to 
hiB god The building on the summit is immediat^ 
adjacent and some of its foundations remain made 
of out granite The walla have fallen down the hill, 
where many stones remain They are of granite like 
that of Dol pahari and [there] have been doors, 
windows &c , rudelv carved A Ganesa on one of 
them 18 very plainly distinguishable and there are 
other figures, but so much defaced as to be no longer 
recogmsable This building has been a square of 
twenty or thirtv feet Small buildings have extended 
from this all the way to the third summit of the hill, 
and end towards its southern deehvity in a chamber 
of bnok about nine feet square with exceeding thick 
walla, and one door towards the north-east The walls 
remain to about four or five feet in height The 
people call this the women a apartment but we can 
scarcely suppose that even a Hindu lady could endure 
to be smothered in such a hovel It looks more like 
the den of a henmt 

1st March —went to Khorokpnr (msJ the Bajah, 
who has bean vastly civil, wishing for a visit About 
half a mile from Tarapnr I came to the Chara 
which IS said to be an artificial canal taken from the 
Bunya Its channel which is sandy, is smaller than 
that of the river but at this season it seems to contain 
more water as a canal taken from its sand affords 


(«U) KllftrgPW Tha correct apollW of thi* name U doobtfoL 
Though p«rh«i« gKitrmUr prcoonocod Kairagpur hr th« illitcraU folk 
I hare fraqomtly heard it proooanced Khafakpor With illiterate matica, 
moreo Ter e fc le not iolroquantlj alorred into e o Khafegpnr wonld meeo 
awtffd town j end there ii the uanel legend explaining why it ij ao 
Th« itcrj li Qo4 ■ v*iy piMulbl* one and I have alwara mp^ct^d 
that the name wa* derivad from Khafak ( ) meaning • caitie* 

In old dajr* whan tha hflla wwa oermed with forert and graa, 

they wonld bo mneh need for paateuW cattla. Theae wnnid be laifioted 
Wort nlghtfan and kept In pena jnat beiow tie pArfft The entrance to 
bo Juat lie place for each cattJe-pena 
(*W) A branch of tie Dadtui PI., Dot named oc the 8 S. 
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even now a fine stream for irrigation Having 
followed the course for about a quarter of a mile, I 
went about two miles to the Sakri,(6i7) a deep channel 
in a stunted wood, with some stagnant dirty water 
About 2^ miles farther I crossed the Mohana(6i7) and 
Aura (*^17) at their junction, two small streams con¬ 
taining a little water, but their channels narrow 
From thence to the MonjC^is) which passes through 
Khorokpur, is not quite two miles Tarapur is very 
pleasantly situated It swarms with beggars, among 
which were two dwarfs One three feet 9^ 
inches, tolerably well formed The other less, but 
distorted about the legs, both men Khorokpur is 
eight miles from Tarapur I was met by the Rajah 
about 3-^ miles from his house, at two tanks and two 
small Hindu temples, which had been built before 
the conversion of the family The temples are ruinous 
and when 1 asked to what gods they belonged, 
the Rajah said that they contained no images These, 
I suppose, the Rajahs on their conversion had thrown 
out Heavy complaints both at Tarapur and on the 
road against the Izaradar, the people say that they 
must run away They cannot pay the expense of a 
suit 

Khorokpui’ is a large village situated on both 
sides of the Mon, the Rajah’s house and Mosque being 
on the right, and the Imamvari(6i®) on the left The 
Rajahs had formerly a very large nouse of brick, but 
in the disturbances, during the time of the present 
occupant’s grand-father,(620) it went to ruin, and the 
present buildings are but mean, although of great 
size A part is of brick, and some is tiled, but the 
greater part consists of mud houses thatched The 

(S17) Buchanan’s Sakri appears to be the Belharna N. of the S S , and 
his Mohana the Sakri N of the S S The Aura is not named on the S S 

(618) Mam N the name is Man, not Mam 

(619) 1 e xmambatra, the place to which the ta'zxya, or shrme of Hasan 
and Husain is conveyed during the Muharram, being there kept 

(620) 1 e Raja Muzaffar ‘ All The Raja in Buchanan’s tune was 
Qadir ‘ Ali, son of Fazl ‘ Ali, according to a MS history of the family in 
my possession (not Faiz Ali, as stated in the Gazetteer) ’ Fa?l ‘ Ali was the 
second son of Mu^affar ’All 
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Rajah moves about m great state, but bis other 
expenses, I presume, are moderate Two sons 
now lads are taimht at home, from whence they have 
never been sent The father has been at Bhagalpnr and 
Monggir, and is an exceedingly civil man, but seems 
to have very little intellect However, he looks more 
after his affairs than moat other zemindars bnt his 
law snits with Rup Narayan have involved h i m m 
debt to his Dewan, in whoso clutches he is now secured, 
and the estate wiU probably be rumed (™) The 
Mosqne is a small but veiy neat budding of three 
domes in the best style that I have seen The 
Imamvari was formerly thatched, but the Rajah is 
now occupied m building one of bnok which promises 
to be a handsome work 

gnd March —In the first place I went two coses 
to a hdl named Mnrla on the east side of the 
Monggir cluster About three mdes from Korokpur 
a considerable rock appears on the surface, broken 
into rhomboidal fractures m aU directions, and 
consisting entirely of white fat quartz Some of 
the masses have a shistose appearance, others have 
not which I look upon as accidental, from a difference 
of position m decay I cannot say positively whether 
or not the sohd mass anywhere appears on the surface 
About two hundred yards farther on is another armilar 
rook These I left on my left hand Where I reached 
Morla IS the appearance of an old wall of stone, called 
Murcha and said to extend to Mongger Morla is a 
considerable hdl of quartz, perhaps a imla long and 
three hundred feet high, with great masses M bare 

(an) PerhiM Iqbn AH (uid BsbBut All ioni bj th» Snl wife, who 
loocaeded to eaUtet la kboat 1819 aad 1926, resp^ctirelj 

(an) And to It htppanod •om® thirty jeori Ut®r whra the eaUtei fell 
Into aireep* of revenue genereDy Ibonght to hare boen due to,th* riicahty 
end intngoas of the rijr* nbntliDBtM and were sold. The loain portion 
of the ^pertiei wae pnrduued by the Banafll family till then httle 
known. The headtpiarian ^argana Harell Kharagpur waj bought by the 
htahlrija of Barhhanga a^ce when It hae been murh develop^ 

(®*) Not named on the S.8 The latest e^tions that I have been able 
to obtain of the 1 mL * 1 inch sheets and of the 4 mb b 1 Inch district 
map havs been of little use as far as hills are concsmod In the Uonghyr 
disuict. Even the large reservoir or Kharalqpar r,jlrn formed more 
thah fifty yssn ago (see below) U oo4 shown on either of those msps I 
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rock At the Murcha it is reddish and somewhat 
granular, like what for the last few days I have called 
Petrosilex, but I am now convinced that the whole is 
quartz or Jasper, as it has not the proper conchoidal 
fracture of Petrosilex At the north end of the hill 
it is white, and less granular, and the rock on the 
opposite side of the river, on the large hill Dewa,(®23) 
IS of the same nature On the west side of the hill 
again, at Haha,(G23) this rock is most decidedly 
granular, white intermixed with reddish and greenish 
spots In all the places, although I saw vast masses 
of the naked rock fairly exposed, nothing like strata 
can be observed It is divided into rhomboidal masses 
very irregularly by fissures m all directions The only 
extraneous matter observed in this rock was at Haha, 
where a large nest, about ten feet each way, is exposed 
by the wearing away of the river It is of a soft 
miscaceous black or iron-grey substance with a silky 
lustre, and remarkable waved foliated texture and 
very heavy I have no doubt that once it was entirely 
embedded in the quartz, which has been worn away 
by the Mon Alighting at the Murcha, I walked 
about half a mile to where the Mon forces its passage 
between two great rocks, one on Murla and the other 
on Dawa This is called Sunduyar Ghat (^24) Im¬ 
mediately above this the Mon is joined by a smaller 
rivulet the Panch-Kumar, (^25) which comes from a 
hill of the same name, and has a course of about two 
miles, through a swelling valley, entirely covered with 
trees, but of a fiue soil Prom this gap I went about 
half a mile to the west side of Morla, where there is 
a small waterfall called Haha, (<^ 26 ) and a deep pool 
above it, owing to the Mon being confined by a ledge 
of rocks The Mon rises at Bhim Ban (^26) about 

(624) The gap through which the Sindhwari N. issues from the hills 
Inside this gap, to the south-west, now hes the important irngation 
reservoir formed by damming the Man iivei A description of the scheme 
will be found in the Gazetteer, (1926 edn , pp 96—98) 

(626) Haha is an onomatopaeic woid, signifying a laughing sound, hence 
the name of the wateifall The name ivill lecall to many a peon by Long¬ 
fellow 

(626) Bhimbandh would be 9 mi distant in a straight line, but much 
further by any practicable path 
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three oosee southerly from Haha It is a rivulet which 
contains a considerable rtm of water at all seasons 
The water at Haha has a lurid ash colour, which 
does not promise any salubrious effects At Korokpur 
indeed it is clear at this season and is considered by 
the people there as wholesome, but they admit that it 
will kill all new come Mogols, and that no animal 
from the Mogol country especially the ass and camel 
will live if they drink the water In fact, I suspect 
that it IS very unwholesome to every person who has 
not been mured to it from youth 

Having returned to the Murcha I proceeded 
towards Ronganath (^) and passed on the other side 
of the quartzose ridge, which is named Picheli and 
Kurnakumar(®^) or the young buffalo It is long but 
of mconsiderable height Near the south end and 
about two miles from Morla, a large rock of granite 
projects from the forest but cannot be said to form 
a hiU From thence to Eongonath is about 3J miles 
On the whole Bonganath from Morla is about miles 
A mile from the Murgha I crossed a small dry torrent 
called the Putgagar,(“*®) and about half a mjle from 
Eunganath I oross^ another called Sawami 
Eunganath is a narrow ridge rising with a moderate 
ascent from the south, and ending abruptly towards 
the north On the summit is a small rude brjck 
temple of Siv but the view is remarkably fine At 
the south extremity of the hill the rock is of white 
quartz, without any appearance of strata Thei rest 
of the hdl consists of very hne-grained shistose mica, 
m a state of decay It runs from north north ^sast 
to south south west, and le molmed from the perpen 
dicular to 30 towards the west Amongst \the 
strata are many irregular masses qf white fat quarrx, 
so m et im es as wide beds, one to two feet thick, ^it 
others m narrow par allel veins 

None of Umm at* to b* found on the S.B. 

Noi ntTTied on the 8.S. It ■ the Saberoi of Bucheun s 
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From Ronganath I went rather less than two 
coses to the west side of IJngchanath, (^28) passing a 
drv small channel, called Bagara,(^ 28 ^ about a mile 
from the former, and another named Kutiya(628) about 
14 miles farther on 

Almost the whole country through which I passed 
to-day consists of stunted woods or bushes, in which 
are a few small scattered spots of cultivation, with 
most wretched huts Unchanath is a very irregular 
hill of granite sending up from its highest part a 
very narrow peak of rock, on the summit of which 

a small math(629) of-has been built, but the image 

has been for some time removed The Math is 
accessible only by means of several ladders, which are 
placed upon the most sloping part of the rock, towards 
the west None of my Hindus would venture up, 
although very desirous, and encouraged by the 
example of a Muliammadan Laskar There are some 
small temples, particularly one of Siva, on more 
accessible parts of the rock The Panda is a Rajput 

3rd March —I went rather less than five coses to 
Gauripur (630) About miles from Unchanath I 
passed the north comer of a small hill of granite, 
named Gusi pahar,(6si) both west and east from it 
several rocks are exposed on the surface About half 
a mile farther, I passed about half a mile north from 
another small hiU called Koira (^^i) About half a 
mile beyond that I crossed the Sakri,(632) a pretty 
large sandy channel, in which water may at ^11 times 
be found by digging Less than a mile from thence 
is a very inconsiderable torrent (633) About miles 

(628) None of these names are to be found on the S S TJnchhanath 
may possibly be the hill marked near Non&JI and D6bghara« The 
Khutiya is shown on Buchanan’s map (but not the Bagara) 

(029) A monastery (mu^A) A blank has been left in the MS for the 
name 

( 830 ) Jogibara (Gauripur) on the S S 
(631) Neither named on the S S 

(682) Sakrl N., and three miles upstream marked Mahani N., on the S S 
(633) The Belharna N. of the S S , the Bela or Belbar of Bochanan’a 

map 
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from Gaunpnr I crossed the Boruya,(®*) a wide 
channel and even now it contains a little water above 
the sand but only in pools People whom I had sent 
on to clear the road from Tarapur, had wasted their 
whole tune in clearing a ]ungle here and this was 
totally superfluous as the road which thev cleared 
was so circuitous that I did not follow it, and came 
straight through the woods without any 41ifiiculty 
They had done the same between Korolrour and 
Ungchanath and my baggage was brought five coses 
m place of three Gaunpur is a wretched village of 
a few huts near a small tank dug by the lady of one 
of the first Hajahs before their conversion A little 
west from the tank is a small brick Math of Parwati 
stiU entire, and one of Siva in rums South from 
this 18 a vast rook of granite forming a small hill 
The crevices of the rock are filled with trees It 
IS said to harbour tigers bears hymnas and porcu 
pines At its east side is a smaller rock on one stone 
of which is a short mscnption in the common Nagn 
and on two others are some rude lines [ ?] representing 
sohd temples of Bonddh which seem to be of great 
antiquity and I think traces of writing may be per¬ 
ceived on one of the mouldings of each but so much 
defaced that my pamter does not think the marks have 
been letters Some of the village people s^y that 
they remember them entire but httle dependence can 
be placed on what they say The owner of a neigh¬ 
bouring small estate is a Hindu of the Eajah s faniiiy 
He assumes the title of Babu I had been led to expect 
that the mscnption was very long \ 

Jomdoho(™) bemg too distant for two days 
]oumey I mtended to have divided the road mto 
three equal shares but was told that would be 
impracticable as after entenng the great wood, two 
coses distant, the nearest place would be Kasmow (^) 
distant eight coses I therefore determined to make 


(031) BulUB N 
(s») jamdAhA. 
KA*mOfl 
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a halt at Tauhurnagar, the only place where water 
IS procurable 

^th March —I accordingly went to that place, and 
halted on the south side of a considerable tank, in 
a stunted wood, about 4^ miles from Gauripur About 
three miles from that place I crossed the Lohagor,(638) 
a sandy channel now dry, and thirty or forty yards 
wide Here and at the last stage, the chief popula¬ 
tion consists of Musahar and Bhuiyas, both most 
wretchedly stupid, and helpless The latter now 
pretend to be Surja Bongsi 

People whom I sent to Rata Pahar(639) brought 
me specimens of all the rocks which they observed 
there These were mostly quartz as near Ko]i ghat, 
some pure white and simple, others like that at the 
bottom of Tarrha(340) hill, others again with various 
admixtures of mica, forming from what I formerly 
called hornstone, until they gradually become shistose 
mica Prom thence was also brought a specimen of 
the rocks of black schorl and quartz, of which I had 
only iseen fragments at Ko.ihi The only different 
stone is an aggregate of Chlorite and white quartz 

5th March —I went to Giinti Lodim (24i) Dread¬ 
ful accounts were given of the difficulty of the road, 
and I therefore had sent on people to clear it, which 
I found they readily did, by once in two or three 
hundred yards cutting down a few bamboos or 
branches, that hung over the road, which is far from 
bad, and is daily frequented by carts Even this 
precaution was not absolutely necessary, as owing to 
stupidity or perversity in my guide, or perhaps, to 
both, he led me for about four miles out of the direct 
road, which had been cleared, and took me a circui¬ 
tous route, to which nothing had been done I found 

(037) Not on the S S , but it lay near Banbarsa. It is marked as lubur 
Nugur on the old E S map 

( 033 ) Lohagam H. 

(039) The hill to the E and SE of the village Rata. 

(610) See under date 26th February, note (603) above 

(641) Gangti and Lodhan, two small villages on opposite sides of tin 

Orni H. 
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some ingonvemence in forcing through among the 
branches but not very great About h^ a mjle from 
the tank I came to a low ridge of quartz, running 
west southerly and east, northerly between the south 
end of Rata and a small hill on my right, which 
seems also to be quartz About two-tJiirds of a mile 
farther having had the Soruyi (wa) a dry torrent on 
my left I came to Tauhnmagar Ghat, between two 
small hills that consist of shikose mica which like 
all the rocks that I saw this day in which stratifica¬ 
tion can be observed, runs west, southerly and east, 
northerly m a vertical position As I crossed their 
direction nearly at right angles only inclining a little 
towards the east the whole rocks may be considered 
as alternate strata About two miles farther I came 
to a small torrent (*“) where also the strata were 
quartzose and all the way from the ghat to that 
place the loose stones were of that nature Here I 
ascended a low ndge on which were many projecting 
masses of granite m decay evidently running m the 
same direction with the other strata, but having no 
appearance of a shistose structure About a mile 
from the last mentioned torrent and on the opposite 
Bide of the ndge which is very low, I came to another 
dry torrent named the Binders (ms) The rock there 
IS exactly of the same kind of granite, but the 
structure is evidently shistose another mstanoe to 
show that this structure is often owing to accidental 
circumstances in decay A very httle three hundred 
yards beyond that is a ndge of quartz and about 
four fifths of a mile farther large masses of naked 
granite on a level with the surface in which there is 
no appearance of stratification From t.biq a hill 
called Nara Pahar(»^) bore south west The granite 
continued for more than half a mile, whan the nortt 
and highest end of Underkot hill(8«) bore about east 
from me About four fifths of a mile farther I had 

(HV Sshroi N 

(Mt) Hmm ■tn*iiu 4r« noi nam^d on tho 8.B. 

(•M) Hartu Pahar 

(Ml) SrldmUj Halal Pabir of th* 8 3 
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the above hill called Nara on my right, and the higher 
parts of Underkot on my left, the former near; and 
both from the stones on the road and its appearance, 
I have no doubt that it is granite About two-thirds 
of a mile farther, I came to another rock of shistose 
granite, and saw a high hill named Beharu(646) to 
the south-west, at a considerable distance About 
two-thirds of a mile farther, I came to the summit 
of a low ridge, which extends from Underkot, and 
consists of white quartz, in which are deseminated 
grains of yellow mica About a mile and a half 
beyond this I came to a rock of solid granite About 
mile farther I came to the torrent called Chandon 
Tun, (647^ where there is a rock of beautiful shistose 
mica, white quartz, and large scales of black mica 
About four-fifths of a mile further, on the highest 
part of a ridge extending from the Kasmau hills on 
my left, I found a rock of quartz evidently m vertical 
strata About half a mile farther at Kasmau, (^8) a 
miserable village, the rock is granite Rather more 
than a mile farther on I came to a small dry torrent 
named Dhuma Jhar, (849) beyond which is a small ridge 
of the same name, and about a quarter mile wide, 
beyond which is the boundary between Tarapur and 
Banka About a mile and a half farther, I came to 
Gunti Lodon, a village on the banks of a large sandy 
channel, in which, even now, there is a small stream, 
running from the west Gunti is on the north and 
Lodon on the south side of the river, and there I 
halted in a very beautiful situation capable of high 
improvement Paradi(850) where I went to visit the 

(046) Biharu Pahar (1324 ft), a name which, as the “ Beharow Hills ” 
Rennell applied to the whole range 

(647) The headstream of the BelasI H There is a village Chandanthara 
close to where Buchanan crossed it 

(648) Kasmoh. 

(649) Perhaps the Kharuajor H of the S S 

(660) v e Pah^idih, not marked on the S S , but shown as Puhareedeeh 
on the old Rev Sur sheet In the margin of the MS Buchanan has 
written the name again in Bengali characters and m Hnglish as Pahiridihi' 

Note —^It was in the case of these journeys of the 5th and 6th March, 
between Tuhurnagar and Jamdaha, that Buchanan entered in the margin 
of his journal the “ Minutes road journey ” that furnished the late 
Mr V H Jackson with a clue to the method followed by him m calculating 
the distances recorded (See Patna Gaya Journal, Introduction, pp xix— 
xxii) 

14 
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first iron mines from Banka is said to be one cose 
east from fJbis and four coses north west by west from 
Jomdoho 

eth March —I went to Jumdobo (^i) At Lodon 
tbe rock is granite The rocks are Gratified m the 
same maimer as yesterday, only they mchne more to 
the north and south, so that I crossed them more 
nearly at right angles Less than a mile from Lodon 
[I] Qame to a rock of granular white quartz About 
one and a half mile farther, in a small torrent names 
Humuri (8®^) the rock was a fine-grained rotten shis- 
tose mica granite About miles farther I came 
to a consiaerable torrent named the Amera at 
the boundary between Khadirah and Hup Narayon 
(6S8) xhe rock here also is fine grained rotten shistose 
mica About half a mile farther, m a small torrent 
named the Sugabara,(8ra) the rock was a granite m 
a state of decay, evidently running m vertical strata, 
but not shistose Beyond this I crossed a steep ndge, 
rather more than a quarter of mile wide to the 
Bntuyariya About 1^ mile farther on I crossed 
agam the Amera The rock a small gramed granite 
of two kinds one reddish brown felspar, white quartz 
black mica In some places this was sound, without 
any appearance of parallel layers m others it was m 
decay and had become shistose The other was quite 
sound dark grey felspar, or rather hornblend and 
white quartz and black mica both m very small 
quantities This stone approaches to a lapis corneus, 
but IS too hard About two-thirds of a mile farther 
I crossed the Amera a third tune, where it enters the 
valley watered by the Kurar,(95i) to the bank of which 
was about an equal distance The Kurar is a very 
wide sandy channel (120 yards) from which water is 
taken for ungation The cultivation extended about 
half a m ile on its northern bank The valley would 


S JamdaJia, 10 ml Krath of BfSkA, on tho CLlndmo riw 
Non* of UlflM AT* qq 

For an aocoont of tlie dlspnW botween tbe Kbanbpnr 
gbftwil of lAcbmlpnr ae* ilmribr find Btfort 9vr a 
flidJoTmo- Btti. ima p. 14 para. ^ 

(fiM) Kudar II. 


rija and 
BW 
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be exceedingly beautiful, were the state of the people 
better (oss) They are a very poor sicldy-looking 
people, mostly armed with swords From this I 
crossed a ridge, about two-thirds of a mile wide, on 
which I observed many stones of white quartz, but 
no rocks of that substance I then went about half 
a mile through the valley of the Chandon to Jomdoho 
which stands on the bank The road passable in a 
cart the whole way, only some difficulties in the richer 
valleys Many roads in all directions through the 
woods In the afternoon I was visited by Bup 
Narayon, who came with a good many armed men, 
very meanly attired He rode on a tatoo, and a 
palanquin followed He is a little man, stout but 
very ill-made, A\ith a vulgar murderous-looking coun¬ 
tenance, and his manners are as rustic as his appear¬ 
ance He IS not uncivil, but has no one thing about 
his appearance like a gentleman He probably 
imagines, that on account of the civilities of Khadir 
All, I have become his enemy, as in place of the 
kindness with which his people formerly supplied me 
I here find a difficulty in getting anything I asked 
him in the most civil manner for his genealogy, pro¬ 
mising that I understood he was of a very ancient 
family, on which he tallced of some of the legends 
about the Surjo bongs, which he had learned from his 
Purohit, but declined giving me any account of his 
immediate ancestors, asking me very bluntly, what 
I wanted with his genealogy I told him, that in the 
account which I must give to the Governor General, 

I wanted to give an account of all the old and 
distinguished families in the country, and, if I could 
not procure any account of his, I must conclude that 
none existed, which I believe is the case (656) The 
chief muhurir, so far as I can learn, knows only the 
names of three generations, before whom the family 

(665) A remark characteristic of Buchanan, who associated beauty of 
natural scenery with well-tilled fields and neatly-kept cottages 

(660) He was the son of Jagannathadeva, and the nephew of 
Lakgmanadeva, the eponymous founder of Lachmipur The fullest account 
of Jagannathadeva’s activities is given by Browne [India Tracts, 1788, 
pp 4o—61) 
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were probably infidels, and had barbarous names The 
Muburir acknowledges that they were all notorious 
thieves, of which therefore they are not ashamed, 
as he certainly would not say anything that would 
give offence to his master I then asked the chief to 
assist me in procuring some wild animals He said 
that so many fellows with carts and bullocks now 
went through all parts of the woods, that no animal 
could remain in them He then asked me in a very 
blunt manner, why I had come into the country, I 
told him that I had come to see what kind of a country 
it was and in what state the people hved He said 
that it was a poor forest to which I rephed that I 
was surprised it was not better cultivate consider¬ 
ing that the Company had fixed the revenue, and that 
all the profit must accrue to the zemindars He said, 
who would cultivate such a jungle where rice would 
not grow I told him it would produce Maize, 
Janera Meruya Sirsoo Cotton, Kmti and td He 
then said there was no water in most parts and who 
could make tanks or wells Seeing that nothing could 
be made of him I requested that he would retire to 
take some refreshments after his journo He then 
asked if he should go home to wmch I said by all 
means whenever he pleased He still keeps up a 
large armed rabble to whom he gives lands in the 
woods reserving the good lands near the rivers to 
enable him to pay his rent His followers are stout 
little men but have rather a sickly appearance and 
seem to be very poor It is said that he has coUegt^ 
a thousand muskets and is perhaps meditating soine 
scheme of outrage as he is discontented with the 
decision of the court in favour of Khadir All and 
probably thinks himself a person of no amnll conse¬ 
quence 

7th March —I want to the comer formed by the 
^^ction of the Kurar with the torrent called 
Tnpsateri m order to see a quarry of what is 

^ «hlllOU'« M ol tin aa bnl nnpbd T.jaitul op « 
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called Osurliur,(^^®) or giants’ bonei a substance from 
which line is prepared, and in hopes, from the name, 
of finding something curious 

The quarry is about 3j miles west from Jomdoho, 
in the angle between the two torrents The Karar 

is a very wide sandy channel with a little clear 
water in shallow pools, and its sands are quick It 
comes from a great distance from the south-west, 
but here its course is north and south The Tupsateri 
comes from a place called Katgori( 660 ) three coses 
south from the quarry It is on the west or left side 
of the Kurar, and is a much smaller channel, but it 
contains some deep pools of dirty stagnant water On 
its banks the rock is in such a state of decay that it 
is impossible to judge of what has been its contents, 
but it has been an aggregate, of which the quartz 
only remains The Ossurhur is procured by digging 
about a cubit in the soil, when it is found mixed with 
white quartz Sometimes it is interposed loose bet¬ 
ween the masses of that substance, sometimes it 
envelopes them, and in general the two substances 
adhere They do not form a continuous mass, and, so 
far as I. could dig with a hatchet, had some earth 
intermixed The natives say that the deeper you go, 
the more perfect the Osorhor is found, but they do 
not seem ever to have made the experiment to any 
extent, as I found no hole more than three feet deep 
It supplies the neighbourhood with lime, but very 
little IS required, the common demand being only for 
chewing Some maths, however, have been construct¬ 
ed with it, and I saw the remains of three small kilns, 
in which it had been burned In the Kurar the rock 
consists of black foliated micaceous matter disposed 
with white quartz after the manner of shistose mica, 
that is, all the micaceous plates are parallel, and 
run in the same direction, which here is vertical 

(068) Buchanan writes the word in Bengah characters in the margin of 
his journal as asurhar The coirect word is asurhar (from aaura and h&r, 

‘ Asuras’ bones’) See helow, under date 22nd March The site visited 
here hy Buchanan was in the vicinity of Maupatha. 

(669) Kudar N. 

( 040 ) Not marked on the S S> 
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Certain layers running in the same direction consist 
entirely of white quartz, forming as it were, parallel 
strata Where the rook is entire, these strata occa¬ 
sion no discontinuation of substance nor is there any 
appearance of a shistose structure, farther than the 
parallel disposition of the component parts, hut jn 
decay the stone divides into thin parallel layers and 
assumes a shistose structure The quartz decays last, 
or rather remains entire after the micaceous matter 
has entirely disappeared, and the stone often retains 
its form when it no longer is any more than a fnable 
sand which c mmh lftfl between the fingers The 
parallel strata of quartz are from a quarter to three 
inches wide, those of the granitel mterposed are from 
two inches to several feet From the banks of the 
Kurar to within about half a mile of Jomdoho I 
observed the rook m eight places, and it uniformly 
consists of the same materials, that is of a black 
micaceous matter and white or glassy quartz At 
the first place nearest the Kurar it was fine-grained 
granitel, without any shistose disposition m its 
micaceous matter which is irregularly scattered It 
was perfect and had no appearance of strata 2nd 
Same rock with less white quartz where entire, no 
appearance of strata where decayed and where much 
of the black mica had disappeared it was disposed 
m thin vertical strata running north west and south¬ 
east This decaying part was about four feet wide, 
while the entire unstratjfied matter extended many 
feet on both sides of it and came contiguous to it 
3rd The rock was rather m decay Its texture 
somewhat acerose 4th Same granitel as no 2 
6th A coarse rained granitel with little quartz 0th 
A fine-grained gramtel in no manner shistose but 
with alternate layers of (Quartz and in vertical strata 
In a state of decay it is almost white having 
lost most of its mica Its fissures are as often in the 
granitel, as m the quartz and seldom at the junction 
of the two substances 7th A shistose granitel, as 
in the c hann el of the Khurar 8th A coarse-grained 
gramtel with much quartz At Jomdoho on the banks 
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of the Chandon, south from the village, is a small 
hill called Gheruya,-which is entirely different 
from the above Its strata evidently run about south¬ 
west and north-east, and have a great inclination from 
the perpendicular towards the north-west The 
strata are much divided by fissures in all directions 
They may be all considered as a silicious stone of 
conchoidal fracture with more or less quartz in veins 
or nodules, and some other substances in nodules like 
porphyry The substance is not uniform, but is often 
clouded of different colours like Jasper The upper¬ 
most stratum is decayed into a granular substance, 
still however extremely hard, which, if I remember 
right, is similar to what I took at Jetaurnath(662) for 
decayed granite Under that is a stratum which has 
a very slaggy appearance. The one most perfectly 
conchoidal, and uniform in its substance, wMch cuts 
smoothish with a knife, and is rather moist, although 
on the face of an and hill It is of a fine white, 
veined and spotted like the others, from which it 
undoubtedly derives its origin It is called Khori by 
the natives, and is used for that substance for instruct¬ 
ing boys to write Under this is the stratum most 
resembling Jasper from a mixture of colours in the 
ground StiU under that is an exceeding heavy dark 
red coloured stone, with veins and masses of quartz 
I observed nothing below this A little way north 
from the hiU a mass of white quartz rises to the 
surface 

8th March —I went to Burhi Simar (663) Jomdho 
IS a small market place, with some shops, most 
pleasantly situated on the Chandon, a very wide 
channel, with a small stream of clear water It is 
a vast thoroughfare for pilgrims, both to Badyonath 
and Jogarnath, probably two hundred pass every day, 
many of them are most distressed objects, especially 
on their return, worn out with want and disease 

( 661 ) Marked, but not named, on the S S 

(662) Jataur. See also under date lltb November 1810 

(669) Bhorisimar, on the Dakwan N, 9| mi m a direct hue S W of 
Jamdidia. 
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About seven miles from Jomdoho I came to Sejuya, 
(®(u) a wretched village inhabited by Kol, who mwe 
iron Their huts are very bad and they are miserably 
poor and dirty but they haye sheds oyer their forges, 
which I saw nowhere else Their features exactly 
like those of the hiU people but much coarser I 
went with them to yisit their present mine It is on 
a tolerably smooth piece of ground of a red sod, with 
rocks of quartz towards the west, and beyond these 
rocks of fine-grained gramtel The ore is in 
small grams mund mix^l with earth and pebbles 
m yems running under the surface, at the depth of 
three or four feet and from one to two feet wide and 
deep It IB wrought as I have before described, and 
snch mmes seem to be numerous About two mdes 
from Sejuya I came to the place where the Taljhor(66®) 
mms the Khurar and crossed the former torrent 
Both are considerable channels, with much sand m 
them bottom but rocky banks and both contam small 
streams of clear water Between Kejnya and these 
I had crossed a small dry torrent named the Gairaj- 
hor (t®®) About four mdes farther I came to the 
Taljhor agam, and went a httle way m the channel 
without orossmg it my route contmumg by its left 
bank for about a mile I then crossed it, and went 
up about half a mile to Burhi Simar 

I did not examme every rock by the way, but 
noticed the foUowmg Ist A fine gramed black and 
white gramtel quite solid but its mica disposed lif 
layers 2nd A fine-grained granite white quartz 
and felspar much bl^k mica, perfectly sound but 
somBified. The mica somewhat in layers parallel to 
6th A bonds entirely of quartz and felspar 3rd 
A fine-graincmtz 4th A stone m decay consisting 
with alternate laymlver mica, and black micaceous 
In a state of dec- 6th Fine-grained black and 
lost moat of its mica what decayed 7th White 
gramtel^as m the qnart 4 £;„^ , ^ ^ 

Of tiie two substances a. 
m the channel of the Khur®^-*^ 
gramtel with much quart 
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quartz 8th A fine solid granitel of the same nature 
9th A similar stone m decay, and almost white, the 
greater part of the black micaceous matter having 
been washed out 10th A very mmute-grained 
black and white granitel, evidently stratified Some 
of these aggregate stones were stratified, others not, 
which I look upon as a mere accidental circumstance 
The strata, of which I noticed the direction, ran 
about south-east and north-west This country, were 
it cultivated, exactly resembles Mysore, and" might 
become still more valuable, as Maize seems to thrive 
everywhere The people complain of the want of 
water, and say that the country can only be occupied 
near torrents that afford water at all seasons They 
have not, however, attempted to malce either wells 
or tanks I was here visited by two Babus of the 
family of Rup Narayon, who hold this part of the 
country of their kinsman, by Military tenui-e They 
are good-looking young men, but have no sort of 
equipage or state They complain of encroachments 
from the Ghatwals of Khadir Ah Bhun Simar is 
a small village of cultivators and Kol The rock at it 
IS a fine-grained granitel, black and white, and 
although in parallel layers, quite compact 

9 th March —I went almost seven coses to the 
banks of the Chandon, about 1-^ miles above a consider¬ 
able village It was my intention to have halted at 
that place, but unfortunately it is new, and Chan¬ 
don, where my tents were pitched, is almost 
deserted, which proved exceedingly mconvenient As 
I approach the sources of the torrents, of which I this 
day crossed twelve, they contain more water, as aU, 
except the Sarpiya, contain water at all seasons, that 
IS water may be found by digging a httle into their 
sand. Most of them contain a smaU stream, or at least 
pools among the sand, but the water is seldom good, 
that procured by digging the sand is excellent The 
country is no doubt better cultivated than towards 
the south, where the torrents at this season are m 

(687) Chandan. The considerable village “ which was new ” wai 
apparently Nawadih (the ‘ new village ’), about 1 mile S W of Chandan 
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general quite dry, but weUa or reservoirs would no 
doubt give a supply Tbe country is much less rocky, 
but in most parts contains many masses of white 
quartz among the soil, and the quartz m mass comes 
to the surface m many parts The only rock that 
I eicamined was about 3^ miles from Burhi Simar It 
is a granite consisting of small grains of quartz, of 
black micaceous matter, and garnets 

About a quarter of a mile from Bun Simar 
crossed the Dhiba ]hor,(<i^ and at about an equal 
distance came to the junction of the Ardha(^ and 
Taljhor, the former being nearest to me About a 
quarter of a mile farther I crossed the Ardha, having 
ascended its right bank so far At about an eqim 
distance I came to a place where the Kol of Bun 
Simar extract iron ore from small pits, the ore here 
instead of earth is mixed with a white guartzoee 
sand, which is the substratum under the soil in most 
parts of the viomity At about a similar distance 
crossed the Bola ]hor,(^ and about three quarters 
of a mile farther, the Kharwa jhor (“*) About 
1|- miles farther from a high situation I had a fine 
view of the lofty and rugged peak of Tiyur(“®) at a 
distance with two hills much nearer namely Ghut- 
ghnti{™) towards the left of Tiyur and Bahengga(®^) 
towards its left About three quarters of a mile 
farther passed a similar iron mine Bather less than 
two miles farther I crossed the Megha jhor which 
forms the boundary between Bup Narayon and the 
Ghatwals dependent on Khadir All About three 
quarters of a mile farther crossed the Bhongra 
badar(®^ jhor denving ite appellation from a village 
of the same name About three quarters of a mile 
farther I crossed the Khimgtuya ]hor,(®^‘’) and two 
miles farther the Sarpiya ]hor(^ which is dry 


Nono of theu timjtiw t7mcM]2l« oq tlie 8 B. 
Trikut or Hur Pahar 
Ghutffhutia Pahar 
Hunt do4 found on the S.S. 

Not Quned on the 8 ^ 

A Tillage Bhorabadar ii marked on the B.B. 
A TnUgt Khutwa i« marked on the B.B> 


(«7i: 
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Less than a quarter of a mile from thence I came to 
the bank of the Chandon, which I ascended a little 
way to the mouth of the Belahariya jhorjp'^^) which 
enters the left banlc of the Chandon I then crossed 
the latter obliquely, for a quarter of a mile, to the 
mouth of the Nima ]hor,(^'^^) which enters from the 
right I ascended this for rather more than a mile to 
Chandon village, at a little distance from the river, 
where the people have dug wells, and proceeded about 
as much more to the banlc of the river above the village, 
where I found my tents 

I remained at Chandon two days, m order to give 
my Hindu followers an opportunity of visiting Baidyo- 
nath on the festival called Huli,(^'^^) which was this 
year celebrated on the 10th and 11th of March 

12th March .—I went to Karana Having 
crossed the Chandon, here considerably diminished, 
I left some low hills to my right, and about half a mile 
from Chandon crossed a torrent named Narabangk,(^'^ 2 ) 
at which the rock was a black and white granitel, much 
decayed About 1^ mile from Chandon, crossed 
another torrent named the Dawa,(^'^^) and saw on my 
right another named the Bajauni dumar,(^'^ 2 ) -v^hicn 
I did not cross About nules from Chandon 
crossed the torrent named Sirsiya ghat (^'^) Between 
these two passed a fine village named Paharpur,(^'^®) 
but I did not enter its fields About four miles from 
Chandon crossed the torrent named Baraghat, just 
above where it receives the Kasanti (^'^) Between the 
Sirsiya and Baraghat has been a fine village deserted 
I ascended the Kasauti for about a third of a mile, 
through the lands of Tiarper(^o) village, mostly 
deserted, and then crossed the torrent About six 
miles from Chandon, came to Boroduyari(^'^2^ hill, 

(676) A Village Belharla is marked on the S S 

(676) The Holi festival, well known in northern India 

(677) Kama, 2^ mi due E of Simnltala Railway Station not Kami 
(2i mi S W of Lababon block-hnt) 

(678) Dhawa village IS marked on the S S 

(678) paharpur. ^ , 

( 680 ) Gadi Plarpher. The T m Buchanan’s name is evidently a slip 

for P 
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which conies from the north east, and sends out a long 
rook towards the south west, in which direc^on the 
rocks, so far as I could observe to^y, seem to mn, 
and they appear to be quite vertical In the last- 
mentioned place until approaching the hills, the rock 
seems everywhere to be composed of fine grams of 
quartz, among which are some irr^ular black grama 
Where the rode is livmg, the quartz is partly fat and 
white partly glassy But m many parts where the 


stone IS dead it has become mealy At the hill the 
same materials m larger grains, form a rock, in which 
the black matter is much more predominant,' but 
certam parallel flakes contam comparatively little, 
and are almost white, while the others are of a dark 
grey About seven miles from Chandon crossed the 
Asmi ghatiya(^) torrent where the rook agam is a 
rotten black and white granitel About 7^ miles 
I had Chupndanga a small hdl east at a little 
distance From thence to Karana is about dj miles 
without anything remarkable 

The Tikayit here is an exceedingly stupid looking 
man and all his people seem to have very little know¬ 
ledge of the regulations One village he calls revenue 
land and all the rest he caUs Jaghir and has divided 
it among his armed men, thin king that should he be 
deprived of his revenue land me other would be 
allowed to remarn with hun The old military habits 
accordingly are kept up and the country neglected 
In the territory Wonging to his brother-m law at 
Chandon all notion of military tenure is abandoned 
the country is more cultivated, and the huts are much 
better and much progress is made in the arts and in 
comfort At Korana is no shop I had to procure 
Buppbes from Tarapur and Chakai 

13th March —I went to Qoramara in the 
midst of the forests of Ghidore distant rather more 

(SC) A TiUag* AMOghitU is marksd oo tJw S 8, 6 ml N W of 
CblsdsiL 

Not nsmwi oa tlie S S It n iiaposaibls to trsco Bochsnm • 
szsct roQta this dsjr from tiis msps «T«JlsbU. 

fltniau2t!^^***™**** • bsmTrt bj tw aids of tbs tHsl N aboot 6 no. W of 
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than twelve miles Having crossed the Boruya, (6^) 
which here contains a small stream, I went much 
westerlv to a village of Ghatwals, more than a mile 
from Garana, very poor, and little cultivation 
About two miles from Karana, having on the way 
crossed a dry torrent, I came to the first ridge of hills 
towards Karana ' It consists of quartz very little 
mixed with mica, so far as I observed About half a 
mile beyond these, in swelling and broken land between 
the first and second range of hiUs, I passed the 
Topkani,(^36^ a torrent containing water in its channel 
The rock here was in a state of decay, and disposed in 
thin strata, with a dip of between 30° and 40° towards 
the north-west It consists of small grains of white 
quartz intermixed with still smaller of a black sub¬ 
stance, evidently disposed in flakes parallel to the 
fissures, which last contain whitish mica Here were 
many masses of white quartz running in a line west- 
south-west by north-north-east, between the strata of 
the decayed granitel I think it formed a stratum, 
but without digging, could not be positive It may 
have been a vein Beyond this torrent is another 
wretched village of Ghatwals Proceeding through 
lands that appear to have been once cultivated, 
between the first and second range of hills, I came to 
the Mon{®8^) river or torrent, a little less than five 
miles from Karana This is a large channel contain¬ 
ing a little water in some places, and winds through 
among the hills of the second range, which are small 
and detached In less than half a mile in the passage 
among these hills I crossed it three times I am told 
that Mon is not the name of the river, but of the ghat, 
and that I crossed two branches On these hills also 
the rock is quartz with some admixture of mica In 
the channel of the Mon, immediately beyond the hills 
the quartz and mica form an aggregate, which, 

(984) As the crow flies, Ghormara is about 7^ mi W of Kharna, but 
even now there is no load across, and the intervening country is very hilly 
Buchanan must have followed a winding path By Ghidore is meant the 
jiarga7ia of Qidhaur 

(985) Badua N. 

(989) These names do not appear on the S S , but it looks as if the 
“ Mon ” was th# upper reach of the Ulai 
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which coHes from the north-east, and sends out a long 
rock towards the south west, in which direction the 
rocks, so far as I could observe to-day, seem to run, 
and they appear to be quite vertical In the last- 
mentioned place until approaching the hills, the rock 
seems everywhere to be composed of fine CTains of 
quartz among which are some irregular black grams 
Where the rock is bvmg the quartz is partly fat and 
white partly glassy but m many parts where the 
stone IS dead it has become mealy At the hdl the 
same materials, m larger grains, form a rock, m which 
the black matter is much more predommant, but 
certam parallel flakes contam comparatively little 
and are almost white, while the others are of a dark 
grey About seven miles from Chandon crossed the 
Asan ghatiya(‘®^) torrent where the rock agam is a 
rotten black and white granitel About 7^ miles 
I had Chupridanga a small hill, east at a little 
distance From thence to Karana is about 4^ miles 
without anything remarkable 

The Tika^t here is an exceedingly stupid looking 
man, and all his people seem to have very little know¬ 
ledge of the regulations One village he calls revenue 
land and all the rest he calls Jaghir and has divided 
it among his armed men, thinkmg that should he be 
deprived of his revenue land, the other would be 
allowed to remam with him The old military habits 
accordingly are kept up and the country neglected 
In the territory belonging to his brother-m law at 
Chandon aU notion of military tenure is abandoned 
the country is more cultivated and the huts are much 
better and much progress is made in the arts and m 
comfort At Korana is no shop I had to procure 
supplies from Tarapur and ChaKai 

ISth March —I went to Qoramara m t' 
midst of the forests of Ghidore distant rather me 


(«l) A rillag# Auasfittit if marlwd on the fl S- 6 ml NW 
ChioduL 

Not ntinfd on the B B. It Impofciblf to tne* Bnchfni 
•uei rootf thif dey from the mfp« aTailftblf. 

flj bj t& tld« oi the Ulfi N , about S ai£ W 
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than twelve miles (^84) Having crossed the Boruya, (686) 
which here contains a small stream, I went much 
westerly to a village of Ghatwals, more than a mile 
from Garana, very poor, and little cultivation 
About two miles from Karana, having on the way 
crossed a dry torrent, I came to the first ridge of hills 
towards Karana - It consists of quartz very little 
mixed with mica, so far as I observed About half a 
mile beyond these, in swelling and broken land between 
the first and second range of hiUs, I passed the 
Topkani,(686) a torrent containing water in its channel 
The rock here was in a state of decay, and disposed in 
thin strata, with a dip of between 30° and 40° towards 
the north-west It consists of small grains of white 
quartz intermixed with stiU smaller of a black sub¬ 
stance, evidently disposed in flakes parallel to the 
fissures, which last contain whitish mica Here were 
many masses of white quartz running in a line west- 
sou th-west by north-north-east, between the strata of 
the decayed granitel I think it formed a stratum, 
but without digging, could not be positive It may 
have been a vein Beyond this torrent is another 
wretched village of Ghatwals Proceeding through 
lands that appear to have been once cultivated, 
between the first and second range of hills, I came to 
the Mon (686) river or torrent, a little less than five 
miles from Karana This is a large channel contain¬ 
ing a little water in some places, and winds through 
among the hills of the second range, which are small 
and detached In less than half a mile in the passage 
among these hills I crossed it three tunes I am told 
that Mon is not the name of the river, but of the ghat, 
and that I crossed two branches On these hills also 
the rock is quartz with some admixture of mica In 
the channel of the Mon, immediately beyond the hills 
the quartz and mica form an aggregate, w^hich, 

(684) As the crow flies, Ghormara is about 7^ mi W of Kharna, but 
eTen now there is no road across, and the intervening country is very hilly 
Buchanan must have followed a winding path By Ghidore is meant the 
imTgana qf Qidhaur 

( 685 ) Badua M. 

(688) These names dp not appear on the 3 S , but it looks as li the 
“ Mon ” was th* upper reach of the Ulai 
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although disposed in vertical strata mnn i ng east- 
north-east and west-south west, cannot be called shia- 
tose mica as the particles are disposed in all direo 
tions, and there is no appearance of shistose fracture 
In some apecimena the masses of mica are pretty large, 
and separate mto tbiri plates, but too small for use 
The mica has a silvery appearance, and both it and the 
quartz are white Near this is a very fine stone, 
quite compact without any appearance of stratifica¬ 
tion It IS granitel consisting of large Mams of 
black ahorl with less white quartz disposed m very 
small grains quite irregularly Beyond this second 
range there la no cultivation and the forests are much 
more stately They consist chiefly of bamboos of a 

f «d size but many fine trees are intermixed 
continued gomg westerly along the north side of this 
range of hifla for about three miles, having a ndge 
apparently higher towards my nght On leaving this 
part of the second range, which I bebeve is the extre- 
imty seen from Karana I went about half a mile to 
a lull on my nght This I bebeve is the end of the 
ndge I had seen m that direction, but am not certain 
It consmts of quartz and mica mtenmxed, like the 
others In some parts to-day the quartz is pure m 
others one half of the aggregate is shuung white mica 
m plates From this hill I went through a broken 
rocky country for almost two miles In the greater 
part if not the whole of this the rock is a granite, a 
few large masses white felspar much small grained 
quartz and a good deal of small black sborlacecnis 
matter The two latter disposed m uregnlar but 
parallel layers often waved the first scattered through 
the mass In some parts it is m vertical strata we5> 
south-weet and east-north-east in others I saw vast 
masses without the gmalleet fissure This led me to 
a range of hil ls connected with Gunda (®') The first, 
through which I passed south of Ghoramara is small 
extending about two-thirds of a mile m width and 
consisting as most of the others seen to-day of quartz 
mtermixed with more or less mica I then passed 

(<*q App»xtnUy Uo Bado Paliu- of U» an 
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over a fine swelling land of a good soil for about half 
a mile, and passed for about an equal distance down 
the banks of the Ulayi, on a fine level fit for rice, 
wheat, sugarcane, &c I halted on this, where it is 
very narrow, between the river and the hill called 
Kariya,(®ss) which is one of the highest in the range, 
and may be two hundred and fifty feet in perpendicular 
height It consists of white quartz containing a little 
foliated silvery mica, irregularly disposed, and placed 
vertically west-south-west and east-north-east. As 
usual it IS much shattered I am told that there is 
a place, about 1-| cose east from this, called Abarak(^^^) 
or Mica, but the people never heard that any of that 
substance was ever dug there Some of my people, 
however, on the road, about one cose from where we 
halted, found some plates, about three or four inches 
square, and of a good quality By a proper search 

f ood mica might probably be found On the opposite 
ank of the river is a smaller hill named Patpahari 
IMh March —I went to Gangra (^9) Having 
crossed the XJlayi, which is about one hundred and 
twenty yards wide, and contains a greater stream than 
any of the hill torrents or rivers that I have seen, I 
passed over a part of the fine plain, and about a quarter 
of a mile on came to a pass called Harhar,(®9°) where 
rocks come down, on both sides, to the very bank of 
the river, but its channel afiords a very good road 
The rock is quartz and silver mica disposed in strata 
nearly vertical, of very various widths, but shattered 
into small pieces by transverse fissures Descending 
the river about a quarter of a mile, I returned to its 
right bank, down which I went for about 1-| miles, 
when I crossed it again There is a small hill(®9^) on 
the left bank about half a mile above where I crossed 
Immediately beyond where I passed, were many 
scattered heaps like tumuli, but they were said to be 

(688) Not traceable on the S S 
(689) Gangra, 2 mi S E of Gidhaur 

(690) Not named on the S S , but it la clearly the narrow pass through 
the hilla, about 6^ mi W by N of Simultala, through which the Ulai 
flows 

(691) Evidently the Tumba Pahar of the S S. 
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the work of white ants This I think doubtful In 
the first place they were smooth and hemispherical 
and covered with grass showing no appearance of 
holes where out and, secondly, their size was 
enormous being about twenty feet in diameter 
About IJ miles on I came to Mahapur,(®®^ a very poor 
place m the Qhatwali style Rather more than a mile 
below that I reorossed the TTlayi, opposite to a hill 
called Mega,(®*) which is part of a cham running west 
from Gundu Gangra is about six miles farther 
on and is a well cultivated and planted village, as is 
another about half a mile before I reached it 

On the banka of the Ulayi or Ular above 1^ cose 
above where I halted last night at the foot of a hill 
IB a rock of what is called Neruya or Leruya, a kind 
of white limeatone I supped it will admit of a 
marble polish as it is apathoze It contains mica and 
must be considered as an aggr^te The mass from 
which the specimen was taken is said to be about the 
size of a table about half a cose higher up the nver 
at Keyal,(®“) are the concretions called gangot mixed 
with the soil 

IBth March —I went to Jamm(®0 through a very 
pretty country with many old-estabhshed and regular 
villages having fine plantations of Mango trees The 
houses prettv tolerable with bamboo wmls and care¬ 
fully concealed with fences of bamboos or branches 
The women much concealed I first crossed the 
on which Gangra stands It is a small sandy channel 
with a stream of water I then proceeded rather less 
than five miles to the IJlayi which here is wider than 
farther up but most of its water is absorbed by the 
sand so that here it has no stream, but water may 
everywhere be had by digging On its left bank 
Uahapur 

Noi oo the S.S. 

(M) r Cxdo Ffthu* M ebore (note 687) 

(*^ Id the Indtx of NaUx>€ Word* the vord U writteo i the 

tem nnVrvvn ^ De. 

^ («) KwreJ 5 iiii 8.W of SImiiHl]L 

(*2 iyouJ DOW the headqurtere of • sohdirliloa, 

(•••) Blesk In the m The M U vmai 
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I found some Gangot. About miles beyond the 
Ulai, I came to the Kiyul,(^^^ a very wide channel, 
but still dryer than the Ulayi. It, however, contains 
plenty of water below the surface At Jamui, the 
Rajas of GhidorC^^^) have their ofdces for collecting 
their rents Both branches of the family reside at 
some distance and one of them in Ramghur,('7oi) but 
I was visited by the head of one branch, with his two 
sons and a brother; and by a brother and son and 
nephew of the head of the other, all very civil men, 
and some of them rather rational The family is m a 
good deal of pecuniary difficulty, owing in some 
measure probably to the number of its members, and 
an unwillingness to the retrenchment which such a 
circumstance necessarily requires. They have fallen 
into arrears of revenue, and have been warned that 
their estate will be sold, but this, they say, is of little 
importance, having often before been in similar cir¬ 
cumstances, and always been able to borrow money 
They have dealt with one indigo planter, who in fact 
manages a part of their estate, which they say he has 
very much improved by extending the cultivation; but 
they look upon it as idle to lay out any money on such 
schemes- 

16th March .—I went to visit two old forts 
I first proceeded to Inderpe, which is rather less 
than three miles from Jamui It is a work of consi¬ 
derable magnitude, and probably of considerable 
antiquity It is a square surrounded by a strong 
rampart of brick, totally ruinous, and the ditch in 
many places obliterated; nor does the ditch appear 
ever to have been very wide On the east face has 


(099) Kiul R. Buchanan must have crossed the Ulai N near Thegua 

(700) 1 e of the Qidhaur and Edisdra branches 

(701) The old Ramgaph district, which adjoined “parganas Gidhanr and 
Chakai on the south as will be seen from Rennell’s B A , V\ VIII, and 
SherwiU’s Rev Sur (1845—47) map 

(702) Now generally called Indpe, or Indpegaph Buchanan’s spelling 
18 more in accord with the tradition that the site is called after Raja 
Indradynnma (or Indardavan), the last Hindu ruler of western and southern 
Monghyr, who was driven out of the country at the tune of the Muham¬ 
madan invasion about the end of the 12th century See also A 3 1 1 lUj 162, 
Vm, 120, A 8 Sen CiT Bsport for 1902-03, p 11. 
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been a gate without which, towards the north, has 
been a pretty large tank, and towards the south two 
large buildings that have been left heaps of hncks 
Within this outer fort is a square citadel, not placed 
m the centre but near the eastern face of the outer 
walL In the north-east comer of the space between 
the citadel and outer wall, are five he^s of bricks, two 
of which are of considerable size In the south-east 
comer are two heaps of a large size that next the gate 
18 said to have been a temple of Siva Adjacent to 
the north face of the citadel is a small tank Towards 
the west is a fine village, the cultivation and gardens 
of which conceal any mins that may have been in that 
quarter of the city I observed omy one gate in the 
citadel defended as usual, by outworks A little 
within this gate has been a large square building 
which has probably been the Raj mi’s house It 
communicates with the rampart of the south side of 
the citadel by a mound, which has probably been a 
fortified passage East from thia building is a very 
high oomoal mound with some bnck walls on its 
summit This is called the Chandini,(t®) orlerraoe. 
where the Eaja sat to enjoy cool air m the evening but 
this seems somewhat doubtful for this is no doubt the 
chief and largest member of the whole work, and is 
more likely to have been a temple There is an appear 
ance of two small tanks to the north of these two 
last-mentioned buildings This fort is said to have 
belonged to a Raja Inderdovon,(™^ a Rajpnt, who 
fled to Jaganath on the approach of the Muhamma 
dans The people do not think that tbin is the 
Inderdovon who built the great temple of that place 
but this seems doubtful At any rate he must have 


pM) Ok&ndn\ do*i not mwi Uttm*. Tli* origlti*! meaning iv 
moocilight I then anjliiiitg bright or ahlniiigt a vblto caflJng an 
awning In Bhlhlhid the t«rm {a also applied to a Loom built of itona. 
The aeoM In which Iha term U oaed here le not dear : It inaT refer to 
the nee of the elerated poeitlon for ailtlog oot In the moonlight. 


[VH) IndardaTmn or Tndredjumna. Up to date no inacriptloQ haa bee 
found to eilabUah thia mW e indantity Thera ie a Mnhammadao txadltlo 
that ho a^ hit family were driran out by Saiyid warrior* deapatobe 
wtwda by ffl^bo d din QJiori and that they fled, to VaidTanlth 
II>eoghaf) and Jagannithe (Pmf), 
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been a considerable prince, and is said to have had 
another fortress(‘°5) Behar 

From this fortress to Gidorf^os) 2 s not quite four 
miles, through a very fine country By the way 
I passed a houseC^^^) of one of the Rajas, consisting 
of many good substantial huts, surrounded by a fence 
of bamboos interwoven Ghidor is universally attri¬ 
buted to Shir Shah.C^^Q) and is an exceeding rude castle 
four hundred and se\ eiity-four feet from north to south 
inside, by four hundred and forty-six feet from east 
to west The walls at the doors are twenty-three or 
twenty-four feet thick at the bottom, and about seven¬ 
teen at the top In the middle, between the doors and 
the corners, the wall is seven feet narrower, as stairs 
of th.it tluckIlC'5^ led u)) fiom the middle towards the 
angle on one hand, and towards the gate on the other, 
for there was a gate on each front These eight 
weaker parts have been strengthened by semi-eliptical 
towers, except to the west side of the northern face on 
the‘left of the great gate, the outwork before which 
was probably considered as a sufficient security The 
outwork IS square, and the entrance into it is com¬ 
manded by the tower on the right of the gate There 
is also a toAver at each angle of the fort The towers 
do not appear to have been higher than the curtain, 
that is, between twenty-nine and thirty feet, exclusive 
of the parapet, of which few traces remain It seems 
to have been exceedingly rude, without embrasures, 
and having only small openings for musketry or 
missile weapons There is no trace of a ditch, nor 
are there any outworks before the smaller gates The 


(705) le at Jamagar, near LakhI Sarai See ASI , III, 159, 
Buchanan’s Patna-Gaya Journal (ed Jackson) pp 82—86, Gazetteer (1926) 
pp 218—219 

(700) 1 e Naulakhagarh fort, at Kaeba Gidhaur (S S ) usually ascribed 
in local tradition to Sher Shah, but, as surmised by Buchanan (see below)^ the 
original fort was probably much oldei For the late Dr T Bloch’s views, 
see ASf Ben Cir , Report foi 1902-03, p 11 See also Gazetteer (1926), 
p 250, where the dimensions stated differ those given by Buchanan 

(707) 1 0 at Khaira, from which oue branch of the family still takes 
its name 

(T08) Sher Shah, see note (706) above. 
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great gate is called the elephant, (™®) and is a wide and 
lofty arch, with two arch^ recesses m the passage to 
serve as a guard room, and each capable of sheltering 
ten or twelve meii The east gate is called Mahadeva, 
and an image of Siva, m the usual form is m the 
unmediate front of the passage This also has arched 
recesses m the passage, but only fit to accommodate two 
or three guards Ime south gate is called the Camel, 
and IS of the same stmcturo The west gate is called 
the Horse and has probably been of the same structure, 
but it IS very mincus The arches are of stone in the 
Gothic style The walls are entirely built of rude 
uncut masses of quarti from the adjacent hill The 
masses m general are not large and the larger are 
laid with their greater length outwards, whereas for 
strength the en& should have been exposed to the blow 
The outer row without and within, is strengthened 
by mortar, but the inside is filled up with loose stones, 
mostly small and not built but thrown m without 
mortar The unsightliness of the rude masonry was 
probably concealed by plaster at least some part 
remains entire near the southern gate, but it mnstl 
always have had as miserable appearance, when com 
pared with the castles of the barbarons chiefs of 
Europe m the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries as it 
IS mfenor to those rude but grand works m the means 
of defence There is not the smallest trace of any 
building within and the garrison was probably lodged 
m huts The supposition of this castle having been 
built by Sheer Shah or any Moslem, is exceedingly 
doubtful from the image of Siva at one of the gatM 
It probably however, may have been occupied by that 
prince durmg his struggles with Humayun for empire 
especially when the latter had jomed the kings of 
Bengal It appears also evident that the fort after 
having been m decay has been agam repaired, some 
parts of the wall appearing to have fallen, and to have 
been rebuilt m a very hurried manner Besides the 

(no) Elapliui gaU, or h4HUp^ a cccnmoo ftatnr* of 

old palaco fort* cf tbo«* ai Dalbl Acrra, Mbida Gwalior Mooffarr 
R n ht l w h etc. (Be* Afamr^ei frovef* Hakluyt Socty •dn., VoL II 
pp. 165—66) Camei and Hort« gate* ar* Eowarrar ooly local naina*. 
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two smaller gates, that remain entire, have been 
narrowed by placing at each side the fragment of a 
column of cut granite, about eight feet high, and by 
placing another fragment of a similar column across 
the top of these, just where the arch begins to spring 
That these are not contemporary with the fort is pretty 
clear. Had the architect been at leisure, he would 
have undoubtedly cut them into the form of a gateway, 
and have connected them with the building in the 
closest manner, in order to give additional strength 
I strongly suspect that this was a stronghold of 
Inderdovon, to which he might retire as to a place 
of greater strength than his usual residence, and where 
he might keep up a communication with the fastnesses 
on the range of hills, which extends west from Ghor 
Ghidor to an unknown length I presume that there 
are many gaps m it, at any rate, the hill next Ghidor 
is totally detachedf^o) from the one next adjacent 
I am told that the natives have no general name for 
this range, nor no proper appellation for" each of its 
component parts, but give the name of each village to 
the part that is nearest it. I had several fragments 
of the rock brought down from the hill, and find them 
exactly the same with the stones of the fort, which are 
quartz, in some places pure white fat and solid, but 
in most other consist of various aggregate particles, 
partly glassy, partly white, and more or less mixed 
with mica, but this is chiefly confined to fissures The 
masses in general consist of many parallel strata 
conglutinated together, but others are of a uniform 
substance. In fact, this chain seems to consist of the 
same materials with that which extends west from 

(710) Had Buchanan gone round the corner he would have seen that the 
hill was connected by a saddle with the higher range behind He is correct 
m noting that there is no general name for this range, or rather series of 
ranges tnat extend westwards from Naulakhagarh for more than twenty 
miles into the Gaya district, and which have never as yet been accurately 
surveyed, or even completely explored Though some of the more 
conspicuous hills have got distinctive names, Buchanan correctly observes 
that hills are usually called by the name of an adjoming village this 
custom IS observed all over south Bihar by the plains folk On the other 
hand, the more aborignal tribes, who frequent the hills to collect jungle 
produce or &e-wood or to graze their cattle, call the different hills by 
rames unknown to the ordinary inhabitants of the plains Villages. 


Igj lOOUiTAlI'S iOlOUMB JOUBSll U S. 0 *. i. 

Jetaiinmth bj TJala(™^) &o and it is said to join 
with the continuation or that chain which passes north 
from Chakayi (™) 

17tA March —I went to ^allipiir(™) through a 
fine country About three miles from Jamui I came 
to the Kiyul river, which here is a very wide channel 
at least five hundred yards across It contains a little 
water, but that is nearly stagnant Immediately 
south from the passage on the east side of the nver 
IS a woody hill named Kurwang About half a 
mile from thence, I halted in a Mango grove on the 
bank of the Onjona opposite to Mallipur 

19 th March —-I went a little south to the west end 
of Kataunafti^ hiU to a place of worship where Ram 
IS said to have dedicated a Lmga to Siva The Lmga 
IS m the rum of a small temple, is called Putoneswar 
or Pmdeswor (™) but is probably of recent date 
There have bem two small temples on the hill, but 
only the foundations remam Near and m them are 
lymg several broken images and fragments of such as 
nave been completely defaced I suspect that these 
were broken by the zealots who erected the Siva, as 
bemg heretical One la a small representation of the 
h uman feet like that near Bhagalpore and one 

(711) For JttA QT. s«o diATT of lllh Korembor UiIa U mukod bj 
Hmiell {BA PL II] in a poctioo that OTTTMpcndj mor* or l«u TriUi that 
of the preaent SaAgrtnipiir aboat 13 mL ^ hj E. of Kharakpnr Tba 
Utla Qhat of Hannan aeema to ropitMnt t^ np thnx^h 'vhkh tha 
Badoi N flcrwi throogh the Dortharn range of hiiU j but Bennell a map 
U inacoorata in these parti which were not nrrejad bj his aaaiitanta. 
This name U a cormptioo of Wailla, the nama of a por^oaa lyinjl between 
voTffwuu Parhatpiri (on the N ) sod Cblndan Eatoria (on tlu §.) which 
ia named in hlal a roll aa one of the of arkAr Hangw and 

is tranalitaratW aa Otla in Jarratt • tranalatl^ (^iln-l ,^bail II 164) 
On tha 4 mL to the inch map of the Bhlgalpnr uitrict in the 

B & 0 Brawing Office will be seen marbed aa a Tillage Kiiba 
Woaila abont 4 mL aonth of Belhar Thooph no such name appean 
on tha 1 mL — 1 in. 8.B. there is eridcnUj stUl a mauta thare praearrlog 
tha old name of tha paroeiUL 

(7U) Chohal , 

(7U) luiapur 

(Tit) The hfl] on tha nght bank of tba Klnl R. oppoaita Tillaga 
Kbalrwa. 

(Tit| The Hakti H of the 3.S. bat the onited stream (of tha Xnjan and 
Niktl) la alwari known aa tba Anjan at tbt« place. 

(Ti*) The otUe hin near Kataiina. 

(TIT) PatoiwlTara, or Pi^iJtdTara. 
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appears to me to be a Bouddb or Jain m Nirban,(7i8) 
inspiring two avatars below, who are sitting above the 
heads of the people, two others are totally entire, but 
I do not know what they represent The rock at the 
top of the hill IS of a kind I have never seen before 
It consists of a red silicious matter, intermixed in a 
sub-shistose manner with white quartz, and besides, 
contains large veins of that substance It appears 
to be stratified, and the strata seems to run east and 
west At the foot of the hill the rock has no appear¬ 
ance of stratification, and consists of the same reddish 
matter, more compact, with various substances embed¬ 
ded in it, and containing many cavities, the surface of 
which are curiously frosted, as it were, with minute 
crystallisations. I had specimens of the same red 
substance brought me from other parts of the hill, 
variously intermixed with quartz, and of various 
degrees of compactness The view from this hill 
uncommonly fine 

20 th March —I went about miles to Gordi 
Mallipur is a large irregular vTQage chiefly occupied 
by Bheparis, and finely situated on the right bank 
of the Onjon This is a pretty wide sandy channel, 
which at aU seasons affords water That on the sur¬ 
face of the sand, or that even has been exposed in the 
little wells for a few hours, is turbid and bad Every 
woman therefore digs a little cavity, about a foot deep, 
throws away the first water that rises, and then fills 
her pitcher with a small cup About 2f miles from 
the garden, where I had’halted, I crossed the On] on 
again, as it comes from the north It is there a narrow 
deep channel, with a little dirty water, between high 
banks of-clay About a quarter of a mile farther on, 
I came to the south side of Dunsirf^^i) (called to me 
Gundauriya) hill, where I found the rock to be a mealy 

(718) 1 e nirvana (the figure being in a recumbent position) 

(719) Cordlh, locally pronounced Guddih, 9 mi E by N from Malepur, 
on the high road to Kharakpur 

(720) 1 e bepdri (Sans vydpdrin), a ‘ trader ’, generally apphed to 
the traveUing trader who transports grain or goods by pack bullock or cart, 

( 721 ) Dhansir Hill. The correct local name is Dhansir, 
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reddish quartz, much intersected by fissures but 
showing no very decided marks of stratification 
About a mile farther, I passed another hill, called 
to me Dunsir, but its real name Parara (™“) About 
four fifths of a mile farther crossed a small dry torrent 
named Korwa, beyond which was a fine village,(™) 
but the houses very poor About seven miles from 
Mallipur crossed another small dry torrent named 
Bojher f™) Bather less than nine miles from the 
same place, I passed the Kaseyi, a small nver, rather 
less than Onjon, and bke it, where croes^ last, 
confined between high banks of clay Many small 
calcareous ooncretions by the way 

In the grove where I fitted, near Mallipur were 
man y TT amimans and some Morkots (™) I als o heard 
the Hannnmans by the way, which is natural enough, 
as the Hannnman deity is supposed to have been the 
son of the nymph Onion by the God of the winds 
Except the two small hills mentioned above, the 
country between Mallipur and Gordi is flat Gordi is 
a poor village on a rooky eminence, with, however, 
a good deal of cultivation round it No hills are 
visible from thence towards the east, and none towards 
the south are near 

Slst March —The rock at Gordi is a reddish 
powdery quartz, m a state of decay, approaching to 
the shistose On my way to the village called Bhim 
ban, distant about 6i miles, I first, for about four 
miles passed over a swelliiig country, m which many 
large rocks of the same reddish powdery quartz pro¬ 
ject from the surface as rugged as granite, and 
without the smallest appearance of stratification 
Two of these are so large as to have obtained names, 
Seraunohi and Dudanta the former one mile, the 


Th# hfl] to thO flR- of Tl hanrfy 


Blibuopur 

The KaWrer N of tba &.B. Tbo other tvo stnjune are not 
on the as. 

(***) The ia the Icuffir or TTarmmin Uocher ” fleewe. 

the •arfcrf 1* the IBtngal mcnker Uaecau rXtxn* 
Hwnme i (Hanmnln) waa ioppoeed to be a eon of Afijanl by Uw wind god 

Vayi 

(”■) ihlmband The ocrrect came U BtirmMruTN , ^ beantifol liUi 
In fact the whole Tidnlty of thcee apinge b attractiTa. 
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latter almost two miles from Gordi The quartz of 
Seraunchi is exactly similar to what I collected yester¬ 
day Not quite four miles from Gordi, m a north-east 
direction, I came to a place of ravmes and broken 
ground, at the foot of Manik Than,('^ which forms 
the south-east extremity of a chain of hills running 
north and east from Mallipur The rock of this hill 
IS exceedingly rugged, without any appearance of 
strata, and consists o^^ a powdery quartz, inclined to 
be livid, with layers of white quartz interspersed and 
many reddish minute points like garnet in a state of 
decay. The same broken ground continues until 
approaching the village of Bhimban, with a low 
country towards the east, bounded at no great distance 
by the hills south-west of Korukpur In this space 
J crossed the Adwara, a dry torrent, about 4rJ miles 
from Gordi Bimban contains a few wretched huts 
with few fields About a quarter of a mile from these 
huts, I came to the Mon,p8) containing a dirty stream 
with pools full of fish, and steep rocky banks as at 
Haha Beyond it the road crosses three fine little 
streams of limpid hot water, all withm one mile of 
the village of Bhimban, and all arising from the east 
side of a rocky hill, at a little distance west from the 
road Here I halted to examine the warm sources, 
which at the road rose to 114° Fahrenheit, and was 
disagreeably hot to the feelmg, the thermometer in 
the sun being then at 74° The water at each place 
issues from various crevices in the rock, and from 
under loose blocks, is quite clear and tasteless, and 
flows' in very considerable quantity I have nowhere 
in India seen such fine springs,except in Nepal, 
and I think, that the third stream surpasses even Bari 
Nilkhant, the finest in that country. The water 

(727) Not named on the S S 

(728) The Man river, here incorrectly marked Main N. on the S S 

(729) At the 'waterfall of this name described above, under date 
2nd March 

(7S0) Captain S R Sherwill recorded on the 6th September 1847 
a temperature of 147°, and Colonel L A Waddell recorded 146° 2 in 1890 
Mr V H Jackson recorded temperatures of 148° to 148 8® in the Mahadeva 
group of springs between the years 1912 and 1919 

(731) See An Account of the Kingdom of Ncfcd, etc , 1819, pp 192—94, 
141—42, 308. 
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as it issues was m general about 144°, but the thermo¬ 
meter thrust under the stones especially where air 
bubbles arose rose to 160° The rivulets are filled 
with the green conferva usual m springs which 
adhered to the atones and in some places these are 
covered with a green ulvaf™) or tremella consist¬ 
ing of gelatinous masses, about the size of a filbert and 
adhering by fibrous roots The water is evidently 
impregnated with stony matter, which on contact with 
the air is deposited m a crust like Gangot which 
covers the adjacent atones This is only found near 
the very hottest parts where the water issues and its 
(Quantity is very small notwithstanding that the depo¬ 
sition has been probably going on for ages The stones 
and earth near the springs are hot lint the heat is 
quite tolerable to the hand, and far mfenor to that of 
the water and seems to be merely communicated to 
them by the water which probably receives its heat m 
the interior o^ the mountain The rock from which 
the first stream, issues, is a kind of brownish bvid 
quartz or petroabex, not qmte either one or [the] 
other It has no'appearance of stratification The 
rock fr^ whicButnh second and part of the third 
stream mau^JeuMr latter rises from two collections 
of apTinmifarch —The derable distance from each 
quartz m a sti of vertical strata run ni n g 
the ahistose On my way'' consist of parallel layers 
ban (™) distant about 6i mflf vanous thicknesses, 
miles, passed over a swellmg of white quartz, 
large rocks of the same reddisH^ the bvid brownish 
ject from the surface, as rugg^cwever separated 
Without the smallest appearance^ rock at 

Two of these are so large as to have which forms 
Serannchi an d Dudanta the forme. sttU however 

^ hffl to th. SB. of DhWr u 

^ Biuiunpur her, and many 

on Kilrwtr N of tha S.B. Hi* other two tearanc© The 

(TO) The fLOutmiH Ii th* UtMgir or H*imjnli?OlirCe neOTefit 

til* •utTkaf U th* Ben«l monkey_ 

{iUnmnln) ww mppoted to b* * boo of AfljlQreeo AJg* ffroop 

I Th* corrBct tame li Bhlmblndhwt to the cl**t 

la £«t th* whole ridjAij of th*** iprinp u _ 
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Bliimban, is of a similar nature with this last, but is 
intermixed with a black powdery matter, in some parts 
interspersed in irregular clots, in others disposed in 
alternate layers Eeturning to the Mon to inspect the 
strata, I found that its water also was somewhat 
hotter than the atmosphere The thermometer in the 
sun had now risen to 76°, and in the Mon it rose to 
about 82° In one place I observed air bubbles rising 
from the bottom, and foimd that the thermometer 
there rose to 98° The rocks on the steep banks of 
the Mon are vertical, and consist of vertical layers 
like those of wood, but have an obscure appearance of 
running in strata, east and west In some places they 
have become quite shistose, and may be scratched witn 
the nail, but in others they are still very hard, and 
retain enough of their primitive character to show 
that they were once like the stone between the second 
and third sources above mentioned In fact the stones 
here have no more stratification, when alive, than 
granite has, but, as they decay, they assume an 
appearance of strata and even of shistose structure 
Near the sources I observed the calcareous tufa called 
Gangot, on the surface, and on the left bank of the 
third torrent it is dug from the earth for the purpose 
of making lime 

From Bhimban village to MolinpaharjC^^) my road 
led through a narrow and uneven valley, towards the 
west, for about miles At the end o^ the first mile. 


( 734 ) Buchanan gives the name of the hill also to the little hamlet of 
Naiyas at its foot The hill described in the Gazetteer (1926) as Malnipahar 
13 not marked on any of the maps It would appear to be the hiU, marked 
as being 1422 ft above s 1 , to the north of the hamlet BhorbhandRri on 
the S S , but it may be that marked Bhor Bharari (1402), v/hich is further 
from the hot springs The site of these spiings, in importance second only 
to those at Bhimbaiidh, is not marked on the S S They lie about 1^ nii 
W by N from Bhorbhandari, the “ Bhoondh Bhuraree ” of S R Sherwill, 
a name 'v^ich doubtless represents hhur bhaiiddri, the httle store house 
(bhanddrl) of ‘ springs ’ [hhur) The word bhux in some of the local dialects 
IS pronounced bhunr, hence Sherivill’s spelhng The springs are now known 
as Janam Kund, the ‘ birth ’ or ‘ source pool ’ For the fullest description 
of these springs, see the late Mr V H Jackson’s account in the Patna 
College Magazine, Vol III, pp 54—68 In October 1909 Jackson registered 
a temperature of 149° Fahr m these spimgs, i e higher than m any of this 
Bbimbandh springs (which he had previously visited) 
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as I hare said, is the third{™) warm stream, which 
even at this season, would turn a small com mill 
This would form fine baths but I suspect that, with 
out cultivation, the situaiou would be unhealthy 
About 1 4/6 mile further, I came to a dry torrent 
named the Kimjol About 11/6 mil e farther I came 
to the highest and narrowest part of the valley, where 
there is a narrow pass called Maudondi, between two 
hills Chamra and Gopuma (™) The rock there is 
very hard with an imperfect conchoidal fracture and 
consists of very fine grams, mostly of a bluish black, 
but mterspersM with some that are white, which gives 
it a grey colour It has no appearance of stratifica 
tion A dry torrent descends also towards the west 
from this pass and about 14 mile from it I crossed 
the Onjon here a fine little clear stioani about 4/6 of 
a mile farther on I recroesed the Onjon where its 
water is somewhat warm and halted near Malinpahar 
a little from its bank Malinpahar consists of a few 
huts occupied by Neyas who have a few fields, bnt 
live chiefly by burning bme cutting timber and 
coUeotmg Hamar Lohita the nearest vdlago 
towards the north, is eight coses distant Marokl^ 
on the right of the road at some distance Kadera p''®) 
the nearest village to the west is sis or seven coses 
distant some hiEs between. 


send March —I went first about IJ mile to see the 
source of the Unjon which consists of copious springs 
of hot water exactly like those 1 saw yesterday which 
unite to form a stream not so large as the one farthest 
from Bhimban, but finer than the other two It 
issues from the root of Malinpahar where a space of 


as 


(TV) Appwitlj the DoribarTuiioet of the thr** aprlngi martiwT oa the 


I Kidtber this doc any of tb« three preceding asmee appeu oa 

Uu ha 

(739) Eesia, 8*« p. £&, shore. Note 104 
(TV) LahetS abemt 4 mh S. of Chszheri. 

(TSB) UIxak, e coQspicaoas flet-topped hQl (1£28 ft.) 6^ mi NW of 
Kherekpor that domioaies the oortherc raagte of the Khsxakpar it 

is the aecoad highest hill la the '■hole groap. Incorrectly nxarked as 
Halrm oa the Bj£ 

(TU) There ie no TiUan of thl* nese oa the met side of the 
poeih)ly Kaire, some 2 mh SW of Urea, Is meant. 
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perhaps twenty yards in length, and twenty feet in 
width, IS covered with fragments of rock, and the 
water may bo heard running under these, and in some 
places seen through crevices, until it comes to the 
outer side and unites in little streams that soon join 
At sunrise, the thermometer in the sun being at 62°, 
on being laid on these stones, it rose to 80°, and on 
being immersed in the water, it rose [to] 146°, but 
where the finest spring is, and the water issues imme¬ 
diately from the foot of the hill, without running any 
way under the stones, and is accompanied by many 
air bubbles, the thermometer arises to 150° The 
stone from among which the water issues, is a kind of 
intermedium between petrosilex and quartz of a horny 
colour, with some tinge of red A little higher up the 
hill it IS whiter, and has a more powdery appearance, 
as was also the case at Bhimban In neither is there 
the smallest appearance of stratification On the 
stones, where the water issues, is a very small quantity 
of tophaceousmatter, but still less than at 
Bhimban 

About twenty^ yards from the hot springs, and 
nearly on the same level, is a place where the natives 
dig Osorhur, for making lime It is found m a 
stratum about a foot thick, and about as much under 
the surface, but the natives mangle the ground so much 

(741) In September 1847 S R SherwiU recorded 145° In October 1909 
V H Jackson recorded 149°, and on the 16th March 1910, that is, at 
the same time of year as Buchanan, but 99 years later, he recorded 147 2°, 
or 2 8° degrees less than Buchanan’s temperature In this connexion 
Mr Jackson wrote 

“ a reference to Buchanan Hamilton’s account suggests that at 
the time of my visit the springs wore unusally low, on account of the 
scanty rainfall in 1907 and 1908 This, as shall show later on, would make 
the temperature abnormally low, so that I am inclined to think that, though 
the springs have certainly cooled since Buchanan Hamilton saw them, the 
cooling has not been as much as 2 8 degrees ” 

I may add perhaps that the late Mr Jackson once informed me that, 
as a result of repeated temperature tests made by him in the course of 
some twenty years at numerous hot springs in South Bihar that had been 
visited by Buchanan, he was inclined to think that Buchanan’s thermometer 
had probably read about one degree too higb, which might have been due 
to the age of the instrument or to inaccurate graduation or to a combination 
of both these causes 

(742) 1 e consisting of tufa 

(743) See note (658) above, under date 7th March, and particularly 
note (747) below 
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m working it that its extent or dunensionB are not 
easily ascfflrtained Over it are fragments of the same 
rock exactly as that at the hot springs under it are 
fragments of the game to the surface of which it 
adheres On digging out one of these, I perceived 
that it was warm and the thermometer thrust mto 
the cavity that was formed rose to 90 This, I thmk, 
will show that the water, although heated m the 
mtenor of the mountain, derives its temperature from 
gases, coming from below for the cpiarry of Osohor 
Being pervious for these gases, receives a portion of 
heat although it is quite dry The Osohor of this 
place IS a very porous calcareous tufa I then 
returned to the tents This upper part of the valley 
of the On]on is finely watered, as between the village 
and the warm springs, the north bill sends six fine 
cold springs to ]om the Onjon I know not how many 
]om it from the south but at the houses it contains 
a very pretty stream and still retains some heat, 
although thus increased by cool water Having 
crossed the Onjon at my tents, I proceeded south 
through a narrow valley which it waters About half 
a mile from the Onjon I crossed a small runmng 
stream. About miles from Maliupahar I crossed 
the On]on agam Its banka here are very high and 
consist of red clay The water here is dirty A little 
beyond them are three or four hntsP^) of Neyas with 
some tolerable timbers near them, ready for exporta 
tion About 4i miles from Molinpahar, I passed a 
dry torrent called the Darhaya Five mdes from 
Molmpahar [1] recrossed the Onjon, where it seems 
enlarged and has a rapid course among stones About 
a mile farther I came to another dry torrent, which 
was filled with fragments of stones from the south-east 
end of the rugged hills on the right named Sinn 
They consist of small grains of dark glassy quartz with 
a tS® ’"'hite intermixed The hill on the right is one 
that I have ever seen It is a mere 

Poi^y K»UbU)ly Uu alu ol tli* yllUg* of OormUiL 

> ». oi as 
• 0*1 oa uu aa 
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lump of broken rocks with a few stunted trees issuing 
from among the fissures It has no appearance of 
stratification On the left, although not so rugged, 
there are some high abrupt rocks, that put on the 
appearance of vertical strata truncated at right angles 
towards the west, which gives them somewhat of a 
columnar appearance So far from its source the 
valley of the Onjon is of a deep red clay, and contains 
much land fit for the plough Beyond the torrent, 
my course lay more towards the right, over very uneven 
gravelly ground, which continued to Asurni,(^'^7) about 
3:^ miles On the whole, I reckon Asorni from Molin- 
pahar village about 9-J miles There are at present 
no inhabitants at Asorni, but some sheds remain, that 
were occupied by the workmen employed by Mr Chris- 
tian('^''S) to dig and burn the Osohor for which purpose 

(717] Asurni. Many sitea m the hilly parts of South Bihar are 
associated in tradition with the ancient Asuras Here we have also the 
tradition of their gigantic bones being found in fossilized condition The 
idea of such calcareous tufa being the fossilized bones of giants is not 
confined to the Kharakpur hills Buchanan lecords the use of the name in 
other places Markham Kittoe, m his account of a journey through the 
Forests of Orissa, published m J A S B , 1839 (p 477), describes how he 
went to see the falls on the Jurritoora river, where he was told there weie 
many “ Asmira ka hdr ”, or giant’s bones, “ a denomination generally 
applied to fossils ” He found that the said bones were ” nothing more 
than large masses of stalactite m which weie fantastic caves ” 

In / A S B , 1835 (p 707 f ) Captain H Tanner, in an article stiangely 
entitled Vote on the Asurhar of the Bapnahdl Hills, describes a visit to 
this very place Asuini in November 1819, when he encamped for 12 days 
in the valley He had heard “ from natives that Captain (later General) 
Garstm had procured lime from that place to build the Government 
Granary at Patna ” He found men who had actually worked for Garstm 
and later for the Mr Christian to whom Buchanan refers " I found ”, 
he writes, ” a superior sort of tufa at varous places m the valley, and 
remarked that each lump form6d invariably, as if from percolation, round 
the roots of the sal-hur tree, thickest near the tree and thin towards the 
edges, anB in many places extending along the thin roots, assuming 
a cyhndrical form, hut not perfectly round these were also called asurhar 

“ The lime from this species of tufa was considered so good, that the 
Superintendent wished for a large quantity, for the purpose of white 
washing, but the cost of transit across the hills was too great ” 

The Government Granary referred to here is none other than the 
” Gola ” at Bankipnr, which was built by (then) Captain John Garstm m 
1784 86 Buchanan’s Beports (or Journals) not having been published, it is 
possible that Tanner was unaware of Buchanan’s examination of the site, 
only 8 yeais previously 

(7-18) From the Eepoit we learn that tins Mr Christian was a Polish 
Meichant of Monghyi In the Hast India Jlegister for 1810 he is described 
as ‘‘ John Chiistiau, Trader, Monghyr ’ , and m the 1811 and subsequent 
volumes as an “ mdigo manufacturer, Monghyr ”, where he had first settled 
m 1781 
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they had erected several inlne The work has of late 
been given np, it is said on acconnt of the deficiency 
of material This branch of the valley mnning up 
from the valley of the Onjon by a onl cle sac totvards 
the west terminates a little beyond the huts, which 
stand on a nsmg ground m the middle of this recess 
A torrent passes down each side and in the channel of 
that towards the south is a scanty spring which at 
all seasons pyea some water The Osohor was found 
on the surface of the mountain bounding the recess 
on the south extending down to the bottom, and np 
the side of the hiU from ten to for^ yards, and jmrhaps 
fifty or sixty yards in length I,ik e that at MoUm- 

pahar it seems to have formed a cmst from two to 
three feet thick, and covered with a mass of soil and 
stones from one to two feet thick Most part has been 
removed but some masses remain, which are too much 
intermixed with fra^ents of stone, or too much soiled 
by earthy matter to he worth the working I saw no 
solid rook near the quarry but the fragments on the 
surface those intermixed with the Osohor and those 
under it some of which are large are all of a dark- 
coloured petrosilei, mclined jbo quartz The frag¬ 
ments enwaloped by the Osohor, are of various sizes 
from that of the head to that of a walnut The Osohor 
does not adhere very firmly to them so that in breaking 
a mass they usually separate but they are completely 
mvoived m its substance In the other places 
I observed no appearance of animal exuviae but here 
I found a few shells all of one kind mvoived m the 
tufa, which IS very porous but hard I also saw 
some appearances tnat seem to justify the appellation 
of tyrants bones One piece which I procured 
having very much the appearance of a flat bone, with a 

f roccss at one end One impression was also cunouB 
t was a semi-oyhnder about three mches m diameter 
and eighteen mches long not qnite straight and 

(lO) Bocli appcirtnc** ucoaat tta tht tradition prrMrrad in tha 
uma. Ann bad lilwaja been (otArpratcd u domon crfl tpirit aie. 

Int ii U DOW btlog realiiad tltat Uias» ao-caOed demona war* a highly 
coltoraa peo^a of aodaot and prahlaUarle tlmaa. TndUkn fnqnantly 
aacribaa to Uoam tapanudanj povar*, and alto aoparoatoral aiaa. 
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exposed to the air, as if, by breaking away the rock, 
the other side of the cylinder had been carried away 
This I consider as an impression. The inner smooth 
side of the cavity was wrinkled with transverse folds, 
like the inside of an intestine, but may have been 
possibly the bark of a tree, although I have seen no 
bark with such transverse wrinkles I rather take 
it to have been some marine animal I could only 
break this off in fragments, but the one that I have 
taken is sufficient to show the structure 

23rd March —I returned to Mallipur not quite 
nine miles Rather more than a mile from the sheds, 
where I halted, I came to the On] on and crossed it 
Near the river there is some good land wdth a red soil 
Descending the left bank about half a mile, I came to 
a narrow gap between two rocky hills through which 
the On]on passes This gap is exceedingly nariO\Y 
and broken, and continues rather less than half a mile, 
during which I crossed the Onjon The rock on the 
left IS most alive, and is a horn-coloured petrosilex with 
a tinge of red It has no appearance of strata, but 
its masses in some parts are striated vertically On 
the right of the pass the rock is far advanced in decay, 
and has acquired a white powdery nature, w'hile the 
strata are more distinct and form it into an appe.iranco 
somewhat resembling logs of fibrous wood These 
are nearly vertical, separated by fissures running north 
and south, which gives, the south end of the hill, where 
it is abrupt, the appearance of columns two or three 
feet wide, but it is also cut by fissures neaily horizontal 
and distant about six to eight feet The great iu,i5«ves 
intersected by these larger fissures, aie .igain subdi¬ 
vided by others, that are parallel and that are '•i‘en 
when the inas'-es aie struck with a hamnwr, as will 
appear from the specimens I now prcceinied ihrougli 
a very narrow broken valky for abemt D mile,'’, tro.,- 
ing the On]on four tinic> The next mile w.U'> thnauh 
a wider valley, but still verv rtaigh. and m thi-> 

I oro--ed the Onjon again Tfaving now ele iri‘d the 
hills, r went ilKuit iTmile on swelling hud of a red 
soil, broken by ravine-s From thente to the Onjon 
10 
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at Mallipur, is not quite 31 miles on smooth land The 
road aU the way from Malinpahar is practicable with 
the small sogor, but is very bad From Molinpahar 
to Bhimban and from thence to Mallipur is tolerable 

March —I Went to the Indigo factory at 
Butarampur(7ai) about ten miles Having crossed to 
the Thanah, about a mile 80tith(T5a) from thence, I 
crossed a torrent by means of an old bnok bridge 
About 8} miles from the Thanah, I oroesed the Kivnl 
to Behar(758), and passed through it for about two 
miles It IS considerably better cultivated than 
Chandon and Buka^s^ which are on the Bhagalpur 
Bide of the nver, to which Korokpur does not approach 
I crossed the Kiynl again and proceeded through 
Chandon and Bnira about 4^ miles to my tents Here, 
I was met by Elias a iMaronjte of Aleppo who 
manages affairs for Mr Christian, and for his female 
friend He complains much of the raiats, on the 
score of sloth, and dismchnation to pay, but he says 
that they are very ill treated by the zamindars, who 
totally disregard all agreements, and always squeeze 
as much as thw can When Chandon and Buka 
came under Mr Christian, it was ahnoet entirely 
waste The sod is exceedingly productive He worta 
one hundred ploughs, and makes but little advances 
He usually gets tour mans of seed a biga, last year 
sold it at twelve rupees a man He gave me some 
crystaUised specunens of Osohor, from Asorni, which 
do not resemble any calcareous spar, that I have seen 

(TV) toffot (al»o iwar tod la • fnaH, low belli caaiitr 7 

cart geoaraHj md in tba niU arvaa. tTpioal •Offor. for naa cm 

TTWg b , rockj tracka in tba jong^ hu Ttry wba^ 

(TC) Batta and BjuapQr tvp aaparata TUlagoa, aboni 1 znL SW of 
ITananpcr Baflny Siailon. 

(Txb For aantli hm we iboold read wwi TIm torreni la Um 
Y agdhar of Bnchanan ■ map not named oo the B.S. 

OO) Le. the old dlatxici ol Blhlr wbldi in Bnchanan • iadaded 
tha Blathaxirl furoon, the Khil B. fanalnc th« boctndaiy from thia point 
almost to ita mont]^ La. to near Nawlbgaiij 

(TU) La. the OUodanbhnka fkxr^oaa. Whether there w«r« orlginaST 
two aeparaU tracts or whether the name wae giren to dietlnralA this 
ttzrptna Ixom that of ChSndan Kaloria (inrther aaat) I can no> aay It 
indoded tha area on the weal oZ the Sharalqmr hlUe between them and 
tha Kiol R. from near UaUpcir op to QboalktindL Tha name does not 
ocenr In fodar Ual s list of 
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25th March —went to Surjagorra('^S5) about 15J 
miles About four miles from Batarampur, I came 
to a large torrent, very deep in the soil. It is named 
Moruya, (^so) and does not appear to contain any water. 
About 4^ miles from Batarampur, I came to the south 
end of a considerable hill('^57) on my left. It is 
uncommonly smooth, and I did not see a stone or 
rock on it within reach It extends more than two- 
thirds of a mile to the north, where a narrow rugged 
low ridge approaches near it from the east; but 
between, there is a considerable level of good soil, 
not in the least broken The rock on t& rugged 
ridge is a horn-coloured petrosilex, stained with red 
and vertically striated, exactly as in the pass on the 
Onion near Asorni From this pass to the boundary 
of Buka Perganah and of Thanah Mallipur, is about 
miles Prom thence I went along a fine level for 
about 2} miles, when I came to a steep bank, to which 
in the rainy season boats come to take in a load. I 
went from thence almost 2^- miles to Alinogor,(758) the 
road leading along the bank On my right, a fine 
level country, with beautiful groves of mangoes, and 
a few palmiras; on my left, a low bare country, but 
which looked well, being one uninterrupted sheet of 
wheat and barley, now ripe, as far as the eye could 
see Alinogor is an invalid Thanah, with a wretched 
bungalo, built by Colonel Hutchinson. The invalids 
very thankful, but the widows and heirs do not like 
the new assessment 

I halted at the bungalo all day, to avoid the heat, 
which in the day is now intense, and in the evening 
Went to Surajgorra My road led along the same bank 
for about 3-| miles, with a similar country on either 
side Near Alinogor, I had on my left a large piece 
of shallow stagnant water. About two miles from 

(766) Surajgarha. 

(756) Murvea, also Morwe. 

(776) Not named on any of the maps, but of I remember anght, it is 
known as Bhuinka pahap, from a village of that name near by It is a 
conspicuons landmark at the north-west corner of the Khar^pnr biUB^ 
standing apart therefrom 
( 768 ) Alinagar. 
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the same place I came to a large chamiel(^®®) containu^ 
stagnant water m pools, and called the Gundn It 
comos from the sonth and here joins a small branch 
of the Ganges which comes throngh the middle of 
the fine whMt fields and contains a small stream, m 
which I saw people fishing by merely groping with 
hands I descended along this branch with its 
rejnnction with the great Ganges for about a mile, 
passing throngh Jukurpura, the chief gnnj in 
Snrjagorra and then went about a mile to a fine 
grove m which my tents were pitched 

S3th March —went down the river about three 
miles to see the rums of Abkil (’W) I found nothing 
except one very small poor mosque of bnck It is 
said that the situation of the town has almost entirely 
been swept away by the nver 

SSth March —I went south into Korokpur with 
an intention of viewing a fine spring which I 
understood was about four coses from Suraiagoira at 
the foot of the northern face of the hills I first 
proceeded through a beautiful plam for about 1} 
miles to the bank of the same old channel that on the 
25th was called Gundn but which to-day was called 
Gorkai and having proceeded up its channel about 

(^) Culihl N At OO 0 Um 0 tha Guife* floired in a innr* •oathsmly 

in ibis noimW u maj also b« mfflrrtd from iba trend of tbe 
Btrwi the Harokar and the loW^ raadui cd the Sinl and Morfra. F r o m 
Baldpora, near AHnsgar to the Mils may still be saan the remains of a 
TaiT old nmhaJikmant, some foor tnilea to leogOi probably the remnant of 
a iMfi of foctifl ca ti on and very likely Indicating the position of tha aarlben 
ambankment or entranduuant tbrown ap by Sbv SUh in bis war with the 
King of Bengal (1555^) See Abbis Khi n ■ account M Elliot, H ot 1 
IV 530—4S; Ki'lmat-nlUh s acoocmt In Dorn, Hut. of tis A/oknas 
PL I 98—09) Ahharmama trana. by Bararidga I 328. Adll flhih, the 
last of the Snr smnunrs wu also *^rf»**H near bera by BolsJmJji and 
Baktdnr in 1557 Theia used to a 'viUaga oallad Fa^pnr (the town 
of victory ) cloae to NawKbg^J (oortb theaof) which appaan to bare 
Mm dllnTialed by the Ganges in tbs last centnryj bot It is stlQ shown 
as a M mu n e a tly Mltled asti^ (Tassi No. 936) in the blo^byr CoIIectorata 
raccrds (I am indebted for this Infonnation to 3 l£. fffiin iXobammad 
Basblr S.D 0.) This name probably prcserred tbs mamory of one of these 
Tietories. 

Abffll Chak 

_Bntluuian started with the of tha Srogi lUkb 

.ISl • description of wMcb see tha Pa/rta UoUsgt Jfopaxus, 
October 1009 and Janoarj 1910 and tha OostiUtr (1926) p. 263. 
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half a mile, crossed to its West side It is wide and 
deep, and contains a good deal of water in pools, but 
in some places is dry About 3-^ miles from 
Suriagorra came to the boundary of Korokpur, ^62) 
which here projects far to the south. This estate has 
never been planted with fine groves, like Surjagorra, 
and IS now almost entirely waste, whereas Surjogorra 
is like a garden The greater part of Korokpur is fit 
for transplanted rice, and has been once cultivated 
with that grain It is now almost entirely deserted, 
except by a few wretched Musahors, who slmlk among 
the woods at the foot of the hills I took one as a 
guide, and, on his leaving the village, his wife and 
children set up a howl, as if they had parted for ever 
He was the most stupid creature I ever met, and could 
not tell the name of any one hill or tree About 5^ 
miles from the boundary, I came to the south side of 
a long hiU(763) on my left, and proceeded for about a 
mile along its west end, when I came to the place where 
it IS joined by a lower hill from the west This being 
very near five coses from my tents, I expected that I 
had come to the end of my journey, and ascended the 
hill on foot, it being too steep and roclcy for any other 
conveyance On the first part of the ascent, the rock 
is a very dark grey petrosilex, with a good deal of the 
conchoidal fracture, and many veins of white fat 
quartz, some eighteen inches wide, and not separated 
by fissures from the petrosilex l^arther up, the rock 
IS in a state of decay, but retains the same fracture 
It IS of a white powdery substance intermixed with 
brown dust, partly in irregular spots, partly in 
parallel layers This is a most decided step towards 
the khori of Gheruya, 7th March At the summit 
the rock is a very light grey petrosilex, very 
conchoidal Beyond this, on the south face, the petro¬ 
silex is again dark grey All these rocks are 

(762) Buchanan would heie reach the boundaiy of 'pargana Kajra, which 
in hi3 time was included within the Kharakpur estates The boundary of 
Kharakpur pargana proper was about 10 mi distant from SurajMfba 
It 13 strange that Buchanan did not visit the interesting remains at Uron, 
as he must have passed within lA miles of that village 

(763) Ben bans. The ‘ lower tuU ’ farther on was the long straight 
ridge that bounds the Morwe valley on the north. 
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tha samfl place I came to a large chaimel(’“s) contaim^ 
stagnant wafer m pools, and called the Gnndn It 
comw from the south and here ]oms a small branch 
of the Ganges which comes throngh the middle of 
the fine wheat fields, and contains a small stream, in 
which I saw people fishing by merely groping with 
hands I descended along this branch with its 
rej unction with the great Ganges for about a mile, 
passing through Jnkurpnra, the chief gunj in 
Snrjagorra and then went about a mile to a fine 
grove in which my tents were pitched 

tsth March —I went down the river about three 
miles to see the mins of Abkil (^60) I found nothing 
except one very small poor mosque of brick It is 
said that the situation of the town has almost entirely 
been swept away by the river 

S9th March —I went south into Korokpur with 
an intention of viewing a fine spring, which I 
understood was about four coses from Suraiagorra at 
the foot of the northern face of the hiUs I first 
proceeded through a beantifnl plam, for about If 
mdes to the bank of the same old channel that on the 
26th was called Gnndn but which to-day was called 
Gorkai and having proceeded up its channel about 


(^} Qjtfkht Hm At oao time thm Qmgu lo * tocre §oothsnilj' 

cJi i i md in this ricinitj m nu/ also be Hiferred freon the trend of iHe 
Dcrcrt, tbs Harohsr and the lowest resohss of tbe sad Uorws. From 
Baldpars, nsar AUnsgar to ths bills msj atill be seen tbs remains of a 
vary old embankment, tome fonr mOas la IsogQi, probablj the remnant of 
a luis of fortificstion, and vvy likaly indicating tlr position of th«» eorthsn 
embsokmoQt or antreochment thrown np by flhT ShJui in his war with ths 
En g of Bengal (1633-341 Bee Abbis Khin g secoont in Billot ^ of / 
IV 3SQ—42j Ni i m s t -mUh s scoooni In Dom SuL of tks Afahau 


IV 3SQ—42j Ni i m s t -nlUh s scoooni In Dom But, of tks Afghau 
Pt. I 58—Wj AihoTftOMMj trana. by Bsreridfe, I, 2^ idil Sbih ths 
last of the 9nr empsron wu also defeated near hers by Salaimin and 


Bohldor in 1567 Thera used to be a TBIiga neHa/t Fathpor (ths town 
of Tictory ) d oss lo Nawibganj (north thsrsof) whldi appears to hsTo 
been dnoTiatwi by ths Ganges ^ tbs last csntnry} bat ft la atm ahown 


aa a psmiansotly tattled estate (Tanii Na G3B) In the Monghyr Collsctorats 
rtoorda (I am Indebtad for tbta infomiatioii to M. Mnhammad 


Baahir &D 0.), Thii name probably preserved ths msmory of oas of these 
victories. 


AbglJ Chak, 

(m) Dachanaa started with ths lalsotion of siamlnlng ths ft 
“ d^plioo of which see ths Patsa CoUtgg . 
October ISOO and Jamury 1510, and ths OwUw (lfi26) p. 8^ 
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Half a mile, crossed to its \v/es£ side It is wide and 
deep, and contains a good deal of water in pools, but 
in some places is dry About miles from 
Suriagorra came to the boundary of Korokpur,f762) 
which here proi'ects far to the south This estate has 
never been planted with fine groves, like Sur-jagorra, 
and IS now almost entirely waste, whereas Surjogorra 
is like a garden The greater part of Korokpur is fit 
for transplanted rice, and has been once cultivated 
with that grain It is now almost entirely deserted, 
except by a few wretched Musahors, who slmll?: among 
the woods at the foot of the hills I took one as a 
guide, and, on his leaving the village, his ^vife and 
children set up a howl, as if they had parted for ever 
He was the most stupid creature I ever met, and could 
not tell the name of any one hill or tree About 5^ 
miles from the boundary, I came to the south side of 
a long hill(763) on my left, and proceeded for about a 
mile along its west end, when I came to the place where 
it is joined by a lower hill from the west This being 
very near five coses from my tents, I expected that I 
had come to the end of my journey, and ascended the 
hill on foot, it being too steep and rocl-iT for any other 
conveyance On the first part of the ascent, the rock 
is a very dark grey petrosilex, with a good deal of the 
conchoidal fracture, and many veins of white fat 
quartz, some eighteen inches wide, and not separated 
by fissures from the petrosilex Farther up, the rock 
IS in a state of decay, but retains the same f rack ire 
It IS of a white powdery substance intermixed with 
brown dust, partly in irregular spots, partly in 
parallel layers This is a most decided step towards 
the khori of Gheruya, 7th March* At the snmfnit 
the rock is a very light grey petrosilex, very 
conchoidal Beyond this, on the south face, the petro¬ 
silex is again dark grey AU these rocks are 

(702) Bachanan would here reach the boundary of 'pargana Kajra, which 
m his time was included within the Kharakpur estates The boundary of 
Kharakpur pargana proper was about 10 mi distant from Surajgarha 
It IS strange that Buchanan did not visit the interesting remains at Uren, 
as he must have passed within 1^ miles of that village 

(70S) Ben bans. The ‘ lower hill ’ farther on was the long straight 
ndge that bounds the Morwe valley on the north. 
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divided by fiasniea running north and south, east and 
west, and horizontal, but nave no appearance of real 
stratification On descending to the valley(’*'*) south 
from the ghat I found a man belonging to the Eaja 
who occupied a hut where he collected duties from 
those who cut wood and bamboos He said that the 
place I sought was near bnt having walked about a 
mile west he showed me a hill(7s's) aMut a mile south 
from me, and said that the sprmg was there As 
there was nothing eitraordmary m the place, but a 
copious sprmg and as the day was becoming mtensely 
hot I did not choose to proceed having seen the nature 
of the strata which was my prmcipal object 

80th March —I went to Loheta P“) which is only 
BIX coses by the proper road, bnt I was taken round 
the east end of a hill and obliged to return almost 
a cose towards the west, which made the distance 
almost eight coses I first went about four miles to 
a wateroourse containing some stagnant water, and 
called Piharjan j then passed through a low 
part of Korokpur, for rather lese than three miles 
when I came to the old fort called Kakara which 
18 just withm the boundary of Snrjogorra This is 
exactly on the plan of Asorgnr m Puromya or 
Komogur, near Bhagalpur, that is it is a large 
elevated space, without any cavity m the centre, and 
contains many bricks so that it must have been rather 
a great castle or palace than a fort It is about five 
hundred yards square On its east aide is a lower 
space about four hundred yards square which how 
ever, contains many bricks, but the surface is very 
uneven as if the buildings on it had been detached 


S Th» Tiller Uie Morwe. 

The Srlnglrikh hin on the oppoelte (eouth) ildo of the veHer on 
IT (northetn) ilope of which ere fie niriiije. Thu li the onlT 
tntftnr* r^ccvdid In Um Joon&l of BacjiAnan MTing f&Ilnd—boro ovlnx 
to th* grcAt haot—^o roach hla objoctlTO. Tho aprin^ an of no 
interaai, aa tha tampantarea an ccanparatirelT low raorinz aroond 
06 *- 87 * Fahr i— ^ o a 

(tw) Latutif ahont S mi SR. of ^■itttiT 

B Perhapa tha Sonajan H. of tha 6.S. 

No an^ place la marked on any of the mapat nor la any account 
larn old fort armOahk. Tba aite moat ba cloae to Bijpor and 
Glmaat, and H ihoold ba 
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East from this again, are five or six old tanks, the 
spaces between which contain bricks and some small 
elevations These were probably occupied by 
domestics, and the tanks were formed in making the 
bricks About nine miles from Surjogorra I came to 
lands exempt from inundation, near a detached hill 
which here forms the boundary between Kurokpur 
and Surgorra I proceeded north-east, skiting this 
hill(769) for about five miles, when I came into a pretty 
wide opening between it and the mountains on the 
east, which are higher Passing south between them, 
and leaving a small branch from the detached hill to 
my right, I went about two miles to Loheta in a fine 
plain, apparently surrounded by hills on all sides 
In the evening I went about miles to the east, 
southerly, to see a quarry of mill stones on a small 
hill{770) named Kamuya, or working place This is 
separated from the hill, which bounds the plain of 
Loheta on the south, by a narrow passage, by which 
there is a road to Marok,(77i) the great hiU which forms 
the centre of this cluster The quarry is on the 
southern declivity of the hill, and runs nearly east 
and west, and has been opened in different places for 
a considerable extent, each partnership of stone¬ 
cutters having a separate opening Having been 
wrought for ages, the cavities formed are now pretty 
considerable One of them, the largest that I saw, 
might be two hundred feet long, twenty wide, and 
twelve deep, but' so irregularly and unskilfully 
wrought, and so clogged with rubbish, that the proper 
extent of the stratum is not readily determinable 
The workmen take out a piece suitable for their 
purpose, wherever they can find it most easily, cut 
it into shape on the spot, and then look for another, 
until the whole quarry is so filled with rubbish that 

(769) Abhainath hiU Buchanan seems to have gone from Surajgapha 
to the -western end of this hill passmg round its northern and eastern flanks, 
and then going between it and the small outlying hill to Lahe^a 

(770) The long low hdl to the north of Raunakabad. As to Kamuya, 
this probably, and in accordance -with Buchanan’s practice in translitera¬ 
tion, represents Lamawa, the -ynlgar corruption of the Hindi word ham 

- work ’ 

(771) Marak hill . Sea ahoTs, note (739). 
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they can procnre no more, and then pioneers are 
employed to clear away The quarry is also choked 
with large pieces, which are as much as possible 
avoided, as being tix) tronbleaome to cut, for the atones 
required are only for handmills, but stones of a good 
sire might be readily procured The stone is disposed 
in vertical strata running east and west, having an 
inclination towards the north, and is divided by 
fissures parallel to itself into flags from four to five 
inches to one cubit thick and again intersected by 
fissures at right angles to the above and by others 
that are horizontal, out there is nothing of a shistose 
fracture m it The substance is a nniform aggr^ate 
the component parts of which are placed without the 
least order, and are glassy quartz united with a 
greenish grey micaceous matter, the foliated nature 
of which may m many parts be traced but all has 
lost its lustre and most of it has acquired a powdery 
appearance Intermixed with these are spots of a 
reddish powdery matter The masses which have the 
finest gram are those preferred, but some are wrought 
the grains of quartz m which are as large as small 
peas The strata that are wrought, are bounded on 
each side by strata of the same matenals but which 
are considei^ as useless, and this may be the case with 
that towards the south or towards the plain and 
which IS called Bnjen(™) or hard by the workmen, 
and contains too great a proportion of quartz and is 
very much mter^ted by fissures in all directions 
The stratum on the no™ or above the quarry, is 
much freer from fissures than the millstones, and veiy 
fine masses are procurable It wants the reddish 
spots but m other reepecta has an entire resemblance 
to the coarser grained miUatones but is hard on which 
account it is called Kurra (t™) It no doubt, however 
would form a very fine stone for building, and those 
who are accustomed to granite would work it with 
ease The stonecutters, farmers and native officers 
have so little cnnosity here that they do not know 

(TTi) Tram ■damtJiHnt btrd (Sana, vapv) 

(T7^ i.«. Jtaja {Hin.) btrd 
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the names of one of the hills by which they are 
surrounded. This is only known by those who cut 
bamboos, planks, and small posts, which seems to be 
a considerable occupation, and is followed by the 
Musahor and Bonawar ('^74) All the people here are 
most excessively stupid and timid, and will give no 
account, on which any reliance can be placed 

31st March —In the morning I went to see a 
quarry of what the natives call Siya('^'^s) or black stone, 
which they use for making thin flags, like tiles, with 
which the floors of some wealthy persons are formed 
I afterwards learned that it is used for making 
platters I went rather more than 1-| miles south¬ 
west, until I came to an opening in the hills, by 
which the plain of Loheta is bounded on the south, 
and which I found to consist of granular petrosilex 
or a very fine-grained aggregate of quartz and 
hornstone with large conchoidal fracture Through 
an opening comes a large torrent, Goriva kohf^'^'^) at 
present dry, and its channel is filled with fragments 
of the Siya I ascended the banks of this torrent about 
half a mile, finding the road all the way good and 
level; but the hills approached there so near, that the 
only way of advancing was in the channel, stepping 
from one large mass of stone to another Here the rock 
is granular, consisting of small grains of glassy quartz 


(774) Musahar, literally ‘ rat catcher one of the most interesting of 
the non-Aryan tribes, closely connected with the Bhuiyas of the east- 
central highlands See J C Nesfield’s monograph in the Calcutta Bcview, 
January 1888, Crooke, T & G N W P c& Oudh, IV, 12 f 

Banwar, literally ‘ wood-man the professional wood cutter The name 
IS also used of a people who are regarded as forming a distinct caste m 
the Sontal Parganas (see Risley, T d G , b y ) Buchanan’s experience 
recorded here has been that of every person who has prosecuted inquiry 
into the natural products of the country, its animal and msect life, etc 
It IS only the- jungle folk, for instance, who, can tell the names of aU the 
trees and plants, animals and insects found among the hills Such details 
do not come within the ken or interest of the plains dweller, though he 
may live within a few miles of the hills 

(776) 1 e stydh (Pers ), ‘ dark ’ or ‘ black ’ 

(776) No doubt the Amrasani Kol For an account of the slate bands 
in these hills, see V Ball, Economic Geology of I , p 652, and for the local 
quarries, the develophient of which is wholly due to the enterprise and 
perseverance of Mr C Taafe Ambler, see the Gazetteer (1909) p 137—39. 

(777) Not named on the S 8 
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muted by a wmte substance Both this and the more 
perfect pefrroeiJex are called Bajeri by the workmen, 
although different somewhat from the stone so called 
on Kamuya hill, but the^anular atone here shows 
the stops of transition Here both these atones are 
cut into amall cuboid mas8[es] by fissures vertical and 
horizontal I saw some masses that were almost 
perfect cubes The air seems to act very slowly on 
it as scarcely any fra^ents are contamed in the 
torrent, which is filled with those of the Siya 
On ascending over these for a considerable 
way and to a considerable height, in constant 
expectation of coming to the qnarry, I came to where 
the torrent in the rainy season falls over a great rock 
of this Siya On asking if this was the quarry, the 
workmen laughed, and said that it was the hill, to 
break which was qmte impossible, that they content^ 
themselvea with sdeoting from the nhai^nAi flat pieces 
of a good nature and proper thickness, which were 
frw from rents, and requii^ only to be cut square, 
and not one piece^A five thousand posseesthea 

IB only too tIu(Sr’'inBy so far exert 
themadres as to spbt it into two or three with wedges 
a very easy operation for the stone is a black slate 
The pieces that they prefer are of a somewhat silky 
lustre, and acerose atmoture (I afterwards learned 
that they have a quarry which they concealed) On 
breaking the rock which externally has not the 
smallest appearance of fissure or strata, I found that 
it consisted of similar black layers but contained some 
fine white powdery matter in the interstices and bad 
nothing acerose in the structure This is very heavy, 
owing probably to an admixture of martial pyrites, 
win™ mdeed m some places is scattered in conspicuous 
gmall dusters Having mounted this rock, where a 
little water tnokles down the surface, and having 
passed some pools of water I came to another rock 
of the Siya where that stone is more perfect although 
not of such a quality as the workmen generally choose, 
because it diyides into slates too thm for their purpose. 
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but it has a fine silky gloss, and is not acerose. The 
rocks on the hills on either side are very much 
shattered by fissures, but consist of parallel layers 
running east and west, as do those of the Siya They 
are in a state of great decay, and show a transition 
from petrosilex or Jasper, to slate This Siya is 
undoubtedly a slate or schistus, but whether or not 
an Argillite, I shall not say It has exactly the clear 
sound of a good slate, but its silky lustre and colour 
with many shining particles seem to point it out as 
rather of the nature of hornblend or potstone, and it 
has also the great toughness of that substance. It is 
soft and leaves a grey or white scratch I have little 
doubt but that skilful workmen would here procure 
very good slates for roofing houses, and also slates for 
accomptants. Where the pyrites abounds, I have no 
doubt that it would serve for making Coperas, and 
the other parts have such a resemblance to the gentle 
sclate of Baldernoc and Campsie, ('^'^8) that in all 
probability they would produce Alum The woods as 
usual swarm with Hanumans 

In the evening I went to the Invalid Thanah near 
Monghir, named Aramnagar. (779) I returned about 
1^ mile by the same way that I had come from 
Surjagorra and passed through the strait between two 
hills, crossing two watercourses, one of which gives 
a small supply for the lever On the hiU towards the 
west, Dosduyar, (780) the rock is a livid greyish 
aggregate of quartz and petrosilex On the east the 
hill Mohila(780) is exceedingly rugged, projecting high 
shattered rocks rising into peaks and divided by 
vertical fissures This shows the transition from the 
petrosilex to the millstone, as it consists of the petro¬ 
silex with concretions of glassy quartz immersed 

I continued to skirt this eastern hill for about a mile, 

(778) Baldernock and Campaie, in Stirlingsliire, Scotland 

(779) This invahd depot, which is not marked on the maps, seems to 
have been situated about two miles to the south of the Monghyr fort 

(780) Neither of these names appears on the S S Mohila seems to bo 
the big hill (835 ft) east of Basauni Dosduyar may be the httle detached 
bill , S by E of Basauni, but the name—the hill of the ‘ ten gates ’—^makei 

II probable that the bigger hill to the west of this is intended 



tueaiyran asiiULpm mnurjz u s. o s/a. 

■when I came to ita corner towards the north-west and 
proceeded east about two nules to Dorhara f®) a large 
villairB at its north east comer, where it assumes 
another name I went about 1} mile farther near the 
hills until I came to the country subject to inundation 
■which was indeed near my route aU the way after 
passing the strait between Dosdnyar and Mohda 
About a quarter of a mile within this low land I came 
to the boundary of the dinsion of Mongger and 
crossed the extaisive sheet of wheat for H miles to 
Porran(7®) village on the banks of the Ganges Not 
the smallest trace remains of the lake laid down by 
Major EenneU The whole is cultivated It had 
now been long dark and aU the lulls appear[ed] on 
a blaze (’*♦) In fact at this season they bum con 
tinnally, mght and day bnt m the latter the flame 
IS not visible The crackling noise of the fire 
however may be heard passing and during the first 
day I was at Loheta the whole valley ■was inyolved in 
clouds of smoke The natives of the villagee imagine 
that the fire IS spontaneous and commences from one 
stone striking against another It certainly is often 
not intentional and renders the wood stunted, W 
I have no doubt that it owes its origin to the care¬ 
lessness of the cowherds and -woodcntters who kindle 
fires on the ground thickly covered with leaves dry 
as tinder and the fire runs along these consiuning 
also an dead trees branches and grass until the whole 
has been consumed Some cowherds acknowledge that 
they kindle it on purpose to clear the country 


(711) Dhartiai«. 

(TW) Parham ParJum U no* qnJte two mll« from ti# new*! 
ehann*] of tb# QugCfc 

(7*1) Bannell on hli 1773 the*! tnd in his B A PUtfo II »nd XV 
•How* • Uka eiUnding uma 4 mll« frota N to 8- mHoot li mn>. E. o! 
Dtirbiiri. C*pUfa I.- F d« GIom wBo jamred thi* »n», for 
pMwd orer tbo gronod in July 1767 Lt In th* rtlny Mawn; and tHU 
may aocoont for the lak# tHown, TU* tnct itill goes irndfr waUr aom*- 
times when tbs Gangs* is in rery High Dood. 

(7W1 From tHs end of JfarcH wHsn til Tegststfoci Heoamaa partHed 
jMgls first trs of freqnmit owirrsoc# and oftan of irids sxleot on thsM 


/ 

/ 
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At Porran I joined the road from Bhagalpur to 
Patna, and went about four miles to Aramnagar, 
having crossed a watercourse, on which has b^een 
a pretty large bridge, which is said to have been 
broken down by Kasim All 

2iid Afril —I went to Mongger in order to 
procure quarters for the rainy season q'jie 

weather for ten or twelve days has been exceedingly 
sultry with a hot dry wind from the west But this 
has now abated, and the winds have become easterly 
and cold at night 

7til April —I set out with an intention of going 
to Rishikund ('^87) Having passed rather more than 
half a mile through the fort to the Bazar gate, I went 
through the town, and not quite 1 } mile from the gate, 
came to a passage lying between two roclcy hills That 
on the right is low, but very rugged. That on the 
left IS pretty high, I believe it is that on which the 
hill house('^99) IS situated, but the morning was foggy. 
About a mile farther, I came to another low roclcy 
hill, and rather more than a quarter of a mile from 
thence, to Sitakund, which I reckon four miles 
from the Bazar gate It is situated in a fine plain, 
but there are a good many small rocky hills north, 
south, and west from it, and in the latter direction 
is a smaU marshy lake Towards the east is level 
The kund is a fine square reservoir, partly dug in 
the rock, and is surrounded by a wall and steps of 
brick in good condition, but very rude The air 
bubbles up from the bottom in many parts but the 
spring IS not considerable, the run being very trifling, 
far inferior to any of the three at Bhimban The 

(786) 1 e Dakrai nala See Appendix 6 

(788) This means that Buchanan 'worked up the material he had 
collected, and wrote his Eeport on the survey of the then Bhagalpur 
district at Monghyr during the hot weather and rams of 1811 We do not 
know where Buchanan’s quarters were, _ but from his reference to the 
distance " through the foit to the Bazai gate ”, I suspect they were just 
outside the Patna Gate, in the vicinity of the old ‘ Mosque House ’ By 
Bazar gate, is meant the East Gate, over which now stands Mr Dear’s 
clock tower 

(787) For Rishikund, the site of .which is not marked on the S S , see 
Gazetteer (1926), p 255, for Sitakund, xhxd, p 259-62 

(788) The big house on Pir Pahar hiU See Appendix 6, 
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thermometer m the open air -WaB at 68* In the hottest 
part of the reservoir, where most air bubbles rose, 
the heat was 130° The people say that the heat 
began to HiniiTiiHh about the first or second of April, 
and will be stdl lower In about four months it will 
return to the hipest pitch, and the quantity of water 
will increase The pool may be twenty feet square, 
and four or five deep Near it are several other pools 
of cold water, but aU dirty and inconsiderable, as 
none sends forth a stream The Pnj an Brahmans are 
very squalid and clamorous for money but not uncivil, 
when MS is refused About a quarter of a mile south 
of Sitaknnd is the nearest hill A vast mass of 
whitish quartz the crevices of which support a few 
bushes It IB intersected by horizontal and vertical 
fissures the latter crossing each other at right angles 
The masses are longest m the direction of east and 
west and the rock may therefore be considered as 
forming vertical strata m this direction The rocks 
of all the other hills seem to be of the same nature 
In many parts m decay they spbt into shistose 
fragments Bather more than 2^ miles south from 
Sitaknnd I came to another great rock of quartz or 
jasper but the greatest length of its fragments 
extends from north to south and m decay it splits m 
the same direction The quartz is curiously mixed 
white and dark reddish brown the latter occupying 
large irregular spots About two miles from thence, 
on coming near a small detached hill, 1 met a hirti 
who asked me whether I intended to go to Eishikund 
or to my tents, which were pi&ed at Ubayi 
Nullah (780) about one cose distant from that place 
I went to the tents, passing to the east of the bills, 
and found my tent about ten miles from the nver aide 
at Mongger, a little east from another small detached 
hill called Bisnsuiggi (too) i could learn nothing 
satisfactoiy concerning the reason why my tents had 

(no) i7ot on tha S.B- 

(TOO) Ko4 zumed an tiia S.S. boi tha Mr Y H. Jacboc bu 
agtiiut nvna,' PnaDinaot MTV 
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not been taken to Bishikund,(79i) tbe guides throwing 
the blame on my people, and these recriminating, and 
It IS difficult to say which are the most perverse and 
stupid 

8t/i> April —In the morning I went first to visit 
Itishikund I first crossed the nullah called Ubayi 
at my tents, where it is a dirty stagnant puddle, but 
contains a good deal of water. Passing between 
Bisusinggi on my right, and Boluyar(792) on my left 
and south, I came into a fine valley bounded by these 
hills on the east and by a higher chain on the west 
In this I crossed the Ubayi three times It is there 
a small stream, not so large as the On] on near its 
source, but not much inferior About 2^ miles from 
my tents, I came to the north side of Bishikund, 
immediately at the foot of the western hills, and near 
the south-east corner of that called BuidornijC^^^) 
which consists of quartz or Jasper The khund is 
very ruinous and dirty, but it has been faced with a 
brick wall about 140 feet square The whole is filled 
with water, but in many parts it is overgrown with 
weeds and bushes, the heat, especially on the side 
most remote from the hill, being so moderate as to 
encourage vegetation. The bottom is in some parts 
sandy, and in others rocky, and most of the water 
seems to issue from different crevices in the rock, 
all along the west side of the pool. The air bubbles, 
probably the source of the heat, rise from the whole 
extent near the hiU, and come mostly from the bottom 
for a space perhaps thirty feet wide, and one hundred 


(701) Mr Jackson has left the following note in reference to this 
remark .— 

“ Ilishikand has a very bad reputation for fever (1912 and 1917), which 
IS probably the reason There is a temple, built about 1877 by the 
Maharaja of Darbhanga The panda (priest) told me he does not sleep 
there, but goes to Galimpur, and gets sick of going over the same roaa 
every day ” 

(702) Mr Jackson has noted on this name,—“ called to me Bhalnhar ” 

(703) Not named on the S S From a httle sketch inserted in the MS 
it appears that Bisusinggi is the httle hiU due east of the sprmg, Boluyar 
IS the long hill to the south of Bisusinggi and south-east of the spring, 
and Bmdorm the hiU above the spring on the west, which forma a portion 
the mam range. 
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and forty feet long Had the pool been judiaonely 
constmoted, as at Nilknnt(^) in Nepal, it ought to 
have contained only this space, and the walls having 
been bnilt to a proper height, a paved area might 
have been constmoted below, the water allowed to fall 
on it from various spouts for shower ba th i n g, and 
under this might have been delightful baths The 
heat and depth of the water would thus have been 
sufficient to KQgp the pool clean On the south side 
of the tank are some wretched huts one of them a 
temple of Siva I saw none of the people attached, 
who are seldom visited Where the air bubbles issue 
from the sand, they occasion a onnons appearance, 
they form a amftll kind of cavity like a crater in the 
centre of which is a small rising with sundry per 
forations through which the air mwajs rises in small 
bubbles but every now and then a kind of explosion 
takes place, an accumulation of air bursts through 
the small rising, forces its sand up to the surface of 
the water and when it snljsidee, adds to the size pf 
the little circular mound by which the crater is 
surrounded The thermometer, lyhen I came to the 
kond, stood at 72° Immersed m the water, where it 
it issues from the rocks, it rose to 110°, and in one of 
the craters it rose to 114° 

From thence I went sonth-west, some way, to 
Champa kol,(™) a torrent, from, wl^ce stones for 
making platters are taken. I could not ascertain the 
distance the roads are so bad and I made so many 
halts The natives content themselves at present with 
pic ki n g up flags from the channel but formerly they 
nave quarried from the living rock, which is of a 


(TW) 8m AbgTB Doti (731). 


(TW) Jftckna racordad tba foUoviag tampanloroa (Fahr) oq 
ditas fpadfiad >— i 


(a) Spni^ to N of tha Untpla i—ntng dIracA from the rook.—' 


Uil 

123.3° (lioEast placa)^ 


i Octobw 1012 
6tii Norembar 1S17 
(6) Big pool Dtar weitam adg* doM to tha hilL—i 
17th Octobar 1012 113.fi* (Uurnuoiatar 


poxbad Into 


1133* (in nn*n pools 




6th Norambv 1917 
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shistose structure, but tbe masses are intersected by 
fissures, vertical and horizontal, exactly as in the 
surrounding Jasper. The shistose Lamellse are 
vertical and run north and south. They are of 
a fibrous fracture, and shining iron-grey colour, 
inclining a little to blue, like slate. 

From thence I went through a very bad road in 
a narrow valley between the great hills on my right, 
and the detached hills named Boluyar and Duatba^^e) 
on the left. Both are exceedingly rugged, and 
towards the valley at least, consist entirely of Jasper. 
On the top of the great ridge, immediately south from 
Champa-kol, is a quarry, from whence l^ori is dug 
The distance Was too great for me to visit it. It is 
vastly softer and smoother than the Khori of 
Rajmahal, and communicates its name to the hiU, on 
which it is found, which is the highest of the ridge, 
and is called Khorikanf^Q'^) Maira. At the south end 
of Duarba, I entered a narrower and rougher valley, 
between a most rugged hill on the east, named Mayin 
pahar, and a part of the great ridge named Dima 
pahar('799) and proceeded up between these, not quite 
half a mile, to a narrow gap called a Murcha,(800) 
where there has been a wall to defend the pass. The 
stone here is a kind of aggregate consisting of white 
dry quartz, and glassy quartz most intimately com¬ 
bined without order. Beyond this I entered into a 
broken valley within a torrent dividing into several 
branches. The chief branch leads to Jhalkhund, (80i) 
where there is in the channel of the torrent a deep 
pool filled with water, and a small riU falls into it 

( 786 ) Not named on the S S From the sketch referred to above (note 
793), Duarba is the small detached hill to the south of Boluyar 

( 797 ) Mr Jackson has noted,—" called to me Khahka Mara This 
appears to be the hill marked Ghorakhor (1316 ft) on the S S 

( 798 ) From Buchanan’s sketch, this is the hill to the south of Duarba, 
separated from the main range by a narrow defile, across which the morcha, 
or fortification wall, had been made 

(799) A part of the mam range, marked on the S S RIshikund (1088) ’ 

( 800 ) 1 e moTcha (Pers ) ‘entrenchment ’ or * fortification wall'. 

(801) jalkund H. 

17 1 Bm. J. 
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from the rocks above, but this is so inconsiderable that 
it does not occasion the pool to overflow The water, 
being stagnant and very dirty from rotten leaves 
was reckoned good by the natives In this channel 
there were many fragments of jasper white, grey, and 
grey and red mixed, but I saw no rock of that subs¬ 
tance On the contrary all the rocks were of a fibrous 
silky texture That on the right of the pool resembled 
entirely the slate of Champa Kol only it had nothing 
shistose in its fracture I presume it may be an 
Amiantus rudis (8®®) In many parts veins of white 
quartz pass through this rook m a very irregular 
manner and on the bi11 which bounds the torrent on 
the left the atone is formed of thin parallel layers 
distmgnished by various ahadee of colour, and m some 
places most curiously waved, and intermixed with 
quartz All the fragments m this torrent are 
irregular onboidal masses The torrent which joins 
It bmow the pool is called Sitakober 1“®) And its 
channel is filled with slates exactly like those at 
Champakol but on its left side may be traced a quarry, 
that has been wrought to a very considerable extent 
and with more skill than is usual among the natives 
A very fine face has been formed on the side of the 
hill, the rubbish has been thrown to each side m two 
heaps, leaving a paasa^ for the water to dram off 
The rock I would call a shistose Amianthus rudis 
It may be divided m<o parallel vertical lameUse of 
a striated texture, which run north and south, but 
the rock is divided by vertical fissures running east 
and west mto layers from twelve to eighteen inches 
thick This IS rather smgnlar, the lameUse of 
shistose stones bemg usually parallel to the most 
remarkable fissures It would appear that the work¬ 
men formerly lived m the fork between these two 
torrents, where there are many heaps of chips and 

(IBS) Am^inthTii is ■ mtth ftpriiod to tba Wni^« ol MbMiot bat U 
sun prc^erlj applic*bl« wrlUi v “Rnn, to fibrosa Tinaliaa of bornbUnde. 

Jackaoo notati— Bitakobir RnoJinryn ^ akatcb abovi it to 
b« tM liUla itr eam that taaoaa from tha aortb>TMt eofiMr of tha j^aOeT out 
which tba Jalhs^j nlU fiowi. 
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broken platters, which were probably the chief 
manufacture The stone, although fissile, does not 
break with that smooth surface, which slate does, 
and would therefore be unfit for roofs 

From this fork I returned to the Murcha, and 
from thence to the south end of Duarba Then along 
its west side for about three quarters of a mile I 
then passed between it and Boluyar, which is about 
a mile long From thence to Bisusinghi may be about 
half a mile. My tents were a little east from the 
last-mentioned hill. 

9th A'pril .—I went over the hills to Masun- 
gunge,(604) and can form little estimate of the 
distance, as I walked most part of the way and made 
many stops, in order to give my palanquin time to 
come up, which it did with great difficulty, owing to 
the steepness and rockiness of the road " From my 
tents to Bisusinghi was rather more than half a mile 
From Bisusinghi I went west to a hot spring called 
Burka, (sos) which rises from the foot of the same hill, 
that supplies Bishikund, from which it is a little 
way north It does not send forth so much water 
as Rishikund, but perhaps as much as Sitakimd, and 
its water, like that of the others, is neglected for cul¬ 
tivation There are in fact three springs, two come 
from the rock, and unite in the same pool These 
are accompanied by no air bubbles, which probably 
unite with the water in the interior of the mountain 
The third rises at a little distance in some spouty 
ground, occupying a considerable space, in which the 
water oozes up in different spots, and forms a little 

( 804 ) Masumganj, a httle more than a mile due south of Jamalpur 

( 805 ) Jackson notes (under date 6th November 1917) “ Burka due west 

of Bisusinghi, only 3 or 4 minutes walk by road (Waddell, J A S B , LIX, 
1890, pp 224—35, absurdly indentifies Buchanan’s Burka with a spring 
which he calls Bhaduria bhur—temperature only 98 6°—on the other side 
of the Jamalpur ridge) General resemblance to Eishikund All the 
springs rise from beneath the surface of the water in the dammed-up pool 
Three patches—^hottest centre along hill side, where the temperature of 
a small patch, in which bubbles occasionally rise, close to the surface of the 
water was 110 3° Many stones are tied by pieces of cloth to a horizontal 
branch of a tree (smeared with red pigment) above the water flear the 
centre of the western face ‘ for fulfilment of wishes’ ”, 
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Btream Air bubbles rise in many parts of this, not 
negularly, but at short intervals The whole 
collected by a proper reservoir would form a very fine 
bath The heat m all the three springs was 112° 
The stone here was a red and grey jasper The masses 
much shattered, but not shistose 

From Bnrka I went north, along the foot of the 
hill, for about a quarter of a mile, and then began 
to ascend on foot I took rather more than three 
quarters of an hour to reach the summit, but the road 
was exceedingly steep and rugged I do not thmk 
the distance exceeds half a mJe, and allowing an 
ascent of three feet in five,{w6) the height of the pass 
will be 1,676 feet, and this is one of the lowest parts 
of the ndge For the first part of the Way the rocks 
were red and white jasper, rather in a state of decay, 
the white especially having acquired a powdery har^ 
substance The rock is marM by incipient vertical 
fissures showing the commencement of a shistose 
fracture These fissures run north and east, but the 
blocks BO far as I observed had no appearance of 
stratification Above this to the summit of the hill 
the rock was whitish indmmg to a livid jasper or 
quartz, without the least tendency to shistose fracture, 
but wherever it was decaying, it was separated mto 
irregular thm flags, standing vertically and running 
north and south Where the rook was most entire. 
It had nothing of this appearance, being cut into 
cubical masses by fissures vertical and honrontal 
The passage over the hill is called Am]hor(*7) Ghat 
from a spring at the foot of the hill on the west side, 
which IS shaded by a mango tree On the summit is 
a heap of stones, to which most passengers add one, 
and I observed two others on the western descent My 
guides could assign no other reason bnt custom for 


(•M) An rertiotj halghk voold b« mor* likB hall that 

(•07) Amibar 
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the practice (^ob) The descent took me forty-two 
minutes, but I made fewer halts, the road being less 
broken, and I did not wait for the palankin. On the 
descent I had a most beautiful and magnificent view, 
for my way being on the side of a rocky ravine, I had 
a view down this of a fine small plain, bounded on the 
west by two imm ense rocks named Mogal Mara, and 
Puthorkankar Chur; and through the gap betw:een 
these, I had a magnificent opening towards the wheat 
fields and mango groves on the banks of the Ganges. 
All the hils, where not bare rocks, are finely wooded, 
and in many parts were glowing with the Butea 
superba (809) On descending a little way I came again 
to the red and white jasper, here quite entire, and 
having somewhat the granular structure of an 
aggregate stone. Farther down, the rock, also entire, 
was of jasper, almost entirely red, but rather 
granular. Fracture strongly conchoidal. Here I 
observed a small excavation in the soil, and was told 
that it had been formed in order to dig out a soft 
kind of stone, called Parori mati, (^lo) which both men 

( 808 J How familiar the answer given to Buchanan sounds' Atad 
hi ravd] hai, Sahib ' Such piles of stones are commonly found m all parts 
of the Vmdhyas and their offshoots by the side of the path through or 
over a pass, sometimes on the summit, but more often at the begmmng or 
end of what is regarded as the most ' dangerous ’ part I have often seen 
travellers and jungle folk dropping stones on one of these cairns, and the 
explanations given in response to inquiries generally fell under two heads, 
namely, that it was done either (a) to ensure a safe passage through the 
pass, or (b) as a thank-offermg for having passed through safely Such 
heaps, accordingly, wiU frequently be seen at both ends of a ghat There 
are two chief dangers m such places, namely (1) the local deities or spirits 
that are invariably supposed to haunt such locahties, and (2) dangerous 
wild ammals, both of which call for propitiation Occasionally such 
a cairn marks the site where some person has actually been killed by a wild 
animal, e g , the case of a baghdut, where the ghost of a person killed by 
a tiger haunts the vicmity, and must be propitiated fcf W Crooke, 
Folh-lore of Northern India (1896 ed ), I, 267] 

(809) A tree aUied to the ‘paldia or dhdk (“ Flame of the Forest ”), 
sometimes called parasbel, but generally known m S Bihar as chihunt The 
bright orange-scarlet flowers bloom in March-April 

(810) The expression is unknown to me Paror or 'parord is the common 
form used in the S Bihar dialects for pdLwdL [Tnchosanthes dioica), 
a climbing cucumber extensively eaten as a Vegetable and reputed to have 
Valuable medicinal quahties It is possible that the earth is so called from 
its resemblance, or fancied resemblance, m properties, taste or colour to 
this cucumber (which, when ripe, is yellow or orange) Or the word may 
be a corruption of ^anvan, whi^ wourd mean ‘ nourishing 
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and Women eat It is soft, m sm al l masses mixed 
with, earth, and has somewhat of an nnctuous feel and 
reddish colour It is undoubtedly the red jasper m 
a state of decay, ]ust as the khon mati is white jasper 
decayed 

While waiting for my palankin, I went a little 
way up the ravine, along the torrent which mshes 
down its bottom, to see Amjhor I first came to a 
pool exactly like Jhalakhund, but not (juite so large 
The natives admire its water, as it is exceedingly 
dirty It IS shaded by a mango tree Clambering 
np the rocks I came to a second pool as dirty but 
It receivea a supply of water from a small spring 
iHsning from a crevice in the rock and which supplies 
both pools This is very fine water, but the crevice 
Was so narrow and the water so soon feU into the 
pool, that I could not procure a dnnk The thermo¬ 
meter m the shade stood here at 70° lu the spring 
it rose to 80°, which I presume is the medium heat or 
the country although m a country so abounding with 
subterraneous heat no great reliance can be placed on 
that inference At this spring the stone is of the 
same nature with the quarry which will be afterwardj 
described and runs pretty evidently m vertical strata 
north and south, because it is somewhat decayed In 
some parts it is composed of parallel layers dis¬ 
tinguished by different shades of colour plai»d 
vertically and running north and south without 
abating m the least from the tonghness of the stone 
which IS excessive In one place I observed a vertical 
stratum of fat white quartz, about one foot thick 
passing north and south along with the potstone ITie 
whole hill north from the pools consists of this stone 
and several quarries are wrought m it I examined 
that at its north end which la the most easy of access 
and to which I proceeded as follows —^Returning to 
my palankin at me foot of the pass, I proceeded west 
to the comer of Mogol Mara, about three quarten 
of a mile distant, oven a plain covered with stunted 
trees The west face of this hiU shows a bare rock 
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of great extent It is divided into small shattered 
fragments by fissures nearly vertical, and others 
nearly horizontal, and extending for great lengths, but 
without any very regular order I can not call it 
stratified, or approaching to that in any degree It 
consists of a fine-grained aggregate of quartz glassy 
and white, with some black specks From thence I 
proceeded north about half a mile to the south end 
of Puthurkanka Chur, a hill rocky and precipitous 
towards the east, exactly like Mogol Mari It also 
consists of exactly the same stone, but in some parts 
It IS stained red I went north between this rock and 
the hill of potstone for about half a mile, and then 
walked up to the quarry A very considerable excava¬ 
tion has been made, and the stone is cut by wedges 
I cannot call it stratified, as the fissures exactly 
resemble those of Mogol Man and Putharkanka Chur 
The only thing in request seems to be the Linga, and 
many rude blocks were now lying in the process of 
shaping, some were very large When rudely blocked 
out, they are taken to Mongger to be polished 
Excellent stones for building might be procured, but 
I doubt whether large columns could be procured, on 
account of fissures It is an indurated potstone, very 
fine grained, with small black crystals of hornblend, 
and in fact is hornblend in mass, as it is called, the 
two stones running into one another, so as to be 
scarcely capable of distinction 

Having returned to the corner of Putharkanka 
Chor, I went about two-thirds of a mile to my tents, 
rather more than a quarter of a mile from the western 
foot of the hiUs The hills here, from the western 
face to the springs at Burka, I should take to be about 
three miles wide, the natives reckon two coses, but they 
judge by the time taken to walk over them 

10th April —I went about ten miles to Kareli 
Kol, (8^^) nearly south from Masungunj ( 8 i 2 ) i kept at 
about half a mile distance from the hills to my left, 

(8H) The little valley (Lol) to the south of Karaili, a village about 5 mi 
S E of Dharhara 

(812) MaaumganJ, as above 
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firom whence three remarkable promontonea project 
towards the west The first I i^on to be aSont 1| 
mile from Masungnnj, the second I reckon 4i miles, 
the third abont six miles About nine miles from 
Masungunj, I came near the hill by which this valley 
IS bounded on the south, and turned east into a recess 
for abont a mile, where at its bottom are two or three 
wretched sheds, m which the quamers reside The 
httle recess here dividee into two branches, down which 
two torrents come The most considerable enters the 
north comer of the recess from the east, and is the 
proper Kareh kol Its upper part oontains a small 
stream in which I found two species of fish, but the 
water is absorbed before it reaches the httle valley 
The other torrent is called Norhor (su) and at this 
season is quite diy It comes from the south On the 
east side of this is the quarry, a httle up the hill which 
forms the bottom of the recess It approaches nearer 
to roofing slate than any I have yet seen, the gram 
being fine and the fissures smooth It runs north and 
south and is inohned towards the west, about forty 
five degrees The workmen have managed it more 
indioiously than anywhere else, except Sitakober 
Many parts of the rock have decayed mto a red dish 
substance, which they have cut down perpendicularly 
until they formed a smooth surface on the undecwed 
part which they then spbt ofi with wedges The 
trench runs north and south The sanifl substance 
runs north to the torrent called Kareli, which it 
crosses but there it becomes more sohd, more nhiTung 
and striated, and no doubt continues all the way to 
Masungunj To the west of it, on both sides of the 
valley the rock is a fine-grained a^regate of quartz, 
with black specks and flakes of a r^Sisn colour, which 
do not run parallel with the Assures These are very 
irregular It would thus appear that the potstoue 
m its vanons forms runs north and south through tlmi 
range with sdioious rooks on either side, both towards 
the east and west 


(CU) Not named on Um 8^ 
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nth Afril —I went to Loheta (8^4) In the first 
place I returned by the way I came yesterday, first 
11/15 mile west to the end of the hill on the right of 
the valley, and then north-west two miles until I 
passed the third of the promontories that I had seen 
yesterday I then left the old road and turned south¬ 
west having on my right a small detached rocky hill 
Proceeding south-west about 2^ miles I came to the 
entrance of Marok,(8is) where a deep recess is formed 
in the mountain of that name The narrowest passage 
between the hills in the entrance has been fortified 
with,a double rampart of loose stones. The hills, by 
which this entrance is formed, are narrow and very 
rocky. The rock is split, vertically and horizontally, 
into cuboid masses, and consists of fine grains of 
whitish and glassy quartz, in some parts stained red, 
and containing small black speclm. Within these 
outer hiUs is another range, also running east and 
west, and immediately contiguous, but they are vastly 
rugged and broken. Passing these, I went south-east 
to a third range, which is separated from the middle 
one by a narrow valley, in which is a dry torrent, but 
the two hills unite towards the west and the people 
who were with me called the whole Marok A little 
way up his narrow valley, are some sheds for those 
who cut timber and bamboos, and gather stones 
Walking up the valley some way, I saw a prodigious 
perpendicular rock, on the middle hill, which shows 
its structure admirably. It is formed into[a] kind 
of quadrangular piUars, perhaps two hundred feet 
high and eight or ten wide, by fissures running east 
and west slightly inclmed to the north, and by others 
running north and south slightly inclined to the east. 
The piUars are jointed by horizontal fissures. The 
stone is of the same nature with that of the outer 
range, but is mostly red. On these rocks breed vast 
numbers of the stock Dove, common aU over the 
ancient world in such situations; and under projecting 

(814) Laheta, already visited by Buchanan on the 30th March 

( 816 ) i.e the entrance to the deep, magnificent gorge that leads south- 
eastwards to the flonlc of Mirak hiU. 
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parts hung many large nests of bees, which the people 
have not enterprise to take The inner hill consists 
entirely of slate, exactly such as at Kareli, only it 
runs east and west and is more mclined from the 
vertical position towards the north than the other is 
towards the east I went west along its face for some 
way until I came to a small recess, m which there is 
a torrent which m its upper part contains a small 
stream but is dry where it enters the plain Having 
returned to the entrance and remeasured by the old 
road a hundred yards or two I turned to the north¬ 

west for about mile, when I approaohe4 near a 
rocky hill on my right and continued to keep near 
It while I proceeded about two milee east There 
were hills aldb on my left but at some distance, nor 
do I know that they are a contmned ridm I now 
entered the wider plain of Loheta, having hills on my 
left only those to the right receding towards the 
north Two-thirds of a mile from them I crossed a 
dry torrent and at an equal distance farther I came 
to the village where I had formerly halted 


ISth April —I went in the first place to visit a 
quarry of the shistose hornblend at Amarakol {^) 
Proceeding west a little southerly, I came to two small 
hills between which I passed, and then went south 
through a stony plain for about half a mile m which 
^ace I crossed the torrent which comes to Amarakol 
Having thus come to the root of the billn I found 
those which form the outer gap exceedingly broken 
and rugged The stone is broken mto cuboid inBHaeH 
by fissures running east and west with an inclination 
towards the north of about 20° by others running 
north and south nearly vertical, and by others almost 
horizontal with a dip however, towards the north 
The stone is a dark grey very fine gramed aggregate 
When entire the particles are Lttle distin^shable. 


((U) Tb« objwrt of each amraraneni U not expUiwL Fotalbly 
Bochtn*n atlimfcted dtit4nc»i tnrelbd m foot by pac«. 

(nr) So In US. a ilip for 

(CU) Anmini of tb* S.B. whSeb tbonld nad AmriwnL 
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and the stone resembles a jasper, but in decay its 
naturn becomes evident, and the crust consists of 
grains of quartz, like poppy seed, united by a white 
mealy substance, which has lost its black colour 
This stone, in some parts, contains red dots Within 
these rocks is a litle valley,, with a recess running both 
to the east and west, between the outer hills and those 
which are next to them Here is a little fine land, 
but the extent is trifling Following the torrent into 
the second range of hills, I found their northern face 
to consist of a similar aggregate, but in most places 
it had a reddish hue These hills are less rugged 
The channel here is entirely filled with fragments of 
the hornblend, and advancing a little way up, without 
any separation of the hills, J came to where it formed 
the rock in the channel, and on both sides Imme¬ 
diately on reaching this, I found a fine little purling 
stream of clear water, in the pools of which were many 
fishes of the two kinds found at Kareli, but the stream 
here is more copious It is, however, absorbed the 
moment it reaches the quartzose rocks, as is also the 
case at all the other kols that I have seen, where the 
water is found only on the hornblend At the hot 
springs again the rock is quartzose, but then it is 
above the water, which I suspect, is turned out to the 
surface by a stratum of some other nature The horn¬ 
blend seems here of exactly the same nature with that 
at Kareli, and is only collected in detached pieces, 
brought out by the torrent, but I have nowhere seen 
larger rocks of it They run east and west with some 
inclination to the north, in some parts perhaps 40°, 
in others not 10° In the channel of the revulet here, 
I found many detatched masses, exactly like the solid 
rock at Amjhor, from whence I could not break a good 
specimen It consists of parallel alternate layers of 
different shades of black Along wiith these were 
masses of a similar structure, but the layers are of 
various shades of red and white, and resembling much 
the Kori of the Rajmahal hills, but having somewhat 
of the hornblende lustre It had immersed in it small 
cuboidal masses, but in such a state of decay that I 
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fiTifll] not venture to eay whether they were felspar or 
pyrites or galena Having thus e xami ned the strata, 
I returned to Loheta, and proceeded thence to Dorhora, 
^ the same route that I before went to Mongger 
!Iiie stone at Dorhora is exactly sim ilar to that which 
I have described as being found at the western 
estrenuty of the fiame hill, see 1st April 


13th April —I returned to Mongger by a road 
that I formerly came Dekra Nullah is about 2^ miles 
from the Patna gate The bndge over it h^ been 
a very rude(®^®) pSe as usual but is the largest I have 
yet seen in the course of the survey About one-thixd 
of a mile from it towards Mong^, ^re lme 3 ( 82 o) of 
little strength or importance Ihe ditch towards 
the west 
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(SU) p4kri daU, $em App<adix & 

(BB) rh« Uii« ooticed hj Bodunui vtr« th« rtauiia of Uacs of 
•nlraoohnuDt* nn from Uu foot of rocky hHU to tlu north of 
JkmllpaT ocTOM tho pUin to tba Gtnga ns^ tho monlh of tb* Pakri nUI, 
forming «n ftirmoced Uno of ^•tfrae^ to tho Moogbyr fort from 4tUek from 
tha vosL Sntr^ochmenti Ead probahfy baon conatrootod bar* from th* 
MrlUtt time*. Uk* tb* TalirinrU and Bakrigall paaaaa farther mt, 
tU* nacrcrv gap betwMC tb* mDa (that we qoJi* impractical* for tb* 
paaaag* of ara^je* in oldan day^ and tbe Gum waa a pndtion of the 
graatect *trat*gical Importaaoa. Tbar* ia r^aoo for thtnHpg th«t aotrencb- 
nunta bad beea ibrovn acroaa here in Sber Sbib a timm ba and tb* 

foreoi of tb* Bengal Slug vare coDtandfng for tb* pfeaaaluu of Honghyr 
Sarly In 1668, aft^ bia daf*at at BabldiDpor balng poriaed by BnlidmtD 
Shfknh, Sblb Shsjl retreatod to bloogl^, and ia nda to bare oonatnictod 
a rampart aoma tiro ntilea long from tbe fafOa to tb* Gangaa, atreiigtbmlng 
It with traocbe* and baatioaa, and ao checked hie pnmier Whether b* 
bfdH an entirely nav line of fortiScatlaoa, or repaired or rebnlU u exiatlng 
line ia not diiu Next year again afbnr bia defaat at BbajabI, Sfanjt 
one* mora retreatad to Mon^iyr and aUenglbeiiad tbaaa mu* against 
Mir Jcmla who waa follow^ htm- (Se* J N Barkir But^rf of 
d«ra*^6 n 23—40} Mir Jamla, bovrrer boogbt oYar hia ally Ktfa 
Bibrb of Bbarakpor *tid nndi>y lit« goidaac* vent round tbrocgfa tKf 
hOlT country (a feat eren tb"" regarded *a vocHlerfal) thna tbreeianing 
abfl/l in to* rear In fact tcmlog biM poaftlon. Ba Sbo/i bastiHy 
abandoned Moogbyr and fled to TellytgarbI and Bakrigall In tbe bop* of 
holding tb*** paiiat againai bia oppementa, Traca* of tlie Hnj<* of 
cntrancfimaDt may stUl d* a**D to Ui* aontb of olo*a to tb* 

main road fr om Mongbyr to JamUpar 
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APPENDIX 1. 

{See Introduction, page X ) 

Augustus Glevland. 

The name of Augustus Cleveland (as the name is 
ordinarily spelt) is famihar to moat students of Indian history 
Eulogies on his work among the mountameers of the Raj- 
mahal hills, or “ Jungleterry ” area, have been engraven 
upon his tomb m the South Park Street Cemetery, Calcutta, 
and (penned by Warren Hastmgs himself) upon the monu¬ 
ment erected to his memory at Bhagalpm’ Full descriptions 
of these inscriptions will be found in Holmes and Co ’s Bengal 
Ohttuary (1848), page 72, and m Sir W W Hunter^s Statis¬ 
tical Account of the Bhagalpur Distnct (1877), page 84 A 
contemporary account of Cleveland, while Collector of Bhagal¬ 
pur, 18 given by WiUiam Hodges,(l) the artist, who accom- 
pamed him on one of his tours among the hills in the beginning 
of 1782 Hodges went with him to Barkup and Heoghar and 
back, and he gives a very mterestmg account of a buffalo 
sacrifice witnessed, and of Cleveland’s treatment of the hill 
folk and their demeanour towards him 

f _ _ _ 

To Sir WiUiam Poster, o i b , lately Hlstonographer to 
His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, I am mdebted for a 
copy of the bngmal “ Writer’s Petition ” submitted by 
Cleveland, which is preserved among the records at the India 
Office. IVom this document we learn that he spelled his 
name Clevland; that he was the son of J Glevland and 
Sarah; wets bom on the 19th September 1754, and baptized 
at St Martms-m-the Fields m the 16th October 1754 He 
was appointed a Writer on the 16th November 1770; amved 
m India on the 22nd July 1771, was appomted Assistant to 
the Collector of Pajmahal in 1773, Assistant to the Council 
or Revenue at Murshidabad m 1774, Assistant Factor at 
Bhagalpur m 1776, Jumor Merchant and Collector of the 
'district m 1780, and also Judge of the Adalat m 1782. 
Hodges, on his. return from up country towards the end of 
1783, found him ill in bed With a view to the recovery 
of his health, he started on a voyage to the Cape m the Atlas 


(1) Travels tn India, London, X793, pp 86—97, 161. 
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Indiamaii the vessel in which Mrs Hastings (who had been 
Cleveland s guest at Bhagalpur in 1781) was sailing to 
England but he died near the mouth of the HOgU on the 13th 
January 1784 his body being brought back to Calcutta in the 
pilot sloop When therefore Captain Browne was oi-dered 
in 1778 tp make over charge of the three northern jungleterry 
dmaions to the Collector of Bhfigalpur Cleveland was only 
34 years of age and mnoh his junior in years and does not 
appear yet to have received charge of the CoUectorship (8) 

Admirable as undoubtedly were Cleveland a many 
quahtiee we most not allow the glamour that surrounds his 
name to blind us to the merits of the men who had preceded 
him in authority over the hill areas and who had paved the 
way for his success These were Captam Hobert Bnxike 
(1773-74) and Captam James Browne (1774-1778) Brooke 
while sternly repressing marauders and rebels was the first 
to employ concihatory measnrea He fij^ won the confi 
dence of the hill people by his kind treatment of prisoners’ and 
his consideration towards tbeir children and women folkt He 
then induced some of them to come down and settle in the 
more culturable lands bebw the hills In 1774 be reported 
that he had thus founded no leas than 288 villagee between 
Udwa and Barkop When the later achievements of 
Mr Cleveland are considered it should not be forgotten that 
Captain Brooke was the pioneer of aviliaation m the jung 
leterry (^) Even Warren HastingB m a minute 
that the jongleterry had been reduced to Government and 
the inhabitants avilized as a result of Brooke s measures— 
an over aangmne view no doubt Of Captam Browne s work 
we fortunately have his own account, (5) a pemsal of which 
will show to what extent he had inaugurated the system 
that was afterwards contmued and farther developed by 
Cleveland He was faced from time to timn with some 
troublesome outbreaks which he bad to suppress but not 
content with the mere suppression of disorder he made a 
careful study of their [the hill people a] past history and their 
indigenous system of OTgamration and early m 1778 be 
submitted an elaborate plan for their adminisfrration which 
met with, the entire approval of the Council and drew a warm 

Sir tVilHim Foster hes Tuy kindly Tsrified dAt* (sooutiiUAf 
giTSD u Uu 12th Jacoatj) from tha leg of ths slip 

(>) Mr Jamas Bartoa was then ths Collector 

(4) H. (DOW Sir H.) MePbaeson /mof SUtltmtnt Se^t, 

PtrffcnoM pp. 26—77 

(I) /miia TncU l«udoti« 1789. 
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letter of commendation fiom Warien Hastings ” His 
pioposals “ weie distinguished fiom the lattei measuies of 
Ml Cleveland by their economy lathei than by the spiiit 
which peivaded them Gieat as weie the latei achieve¬ 
ments ot Mr Cleveland amongst the hill people, much of the 
credit that has fallen to him was leally due to Captains Biooke 
and Biowne, and moie especially to the latter who initiated 
many of the lefoims which the civil olBcei afteiwaids 
elaborated ”.(6) 

In tins connexion the following extract fiom Buchanan’s 
Manuscript Eepoit(7) on the Bhagalpui district will be lead with 
much interest The passage does not appear in Mai tin’s 
Eastern India it is one of the many poitions suppressed by 
him 


“ The concessions made by Captain Browne, as connected 
with views of a tempor [ar] y military nature, were in all 
probability highly piopei, but the vast credit which 
Mr Cleveland obtained for adopting them, in what was called 
a spirit of conciliation, seems to have influnced the gentlemen 
who had afterwards the management of the district, and has 
produced a ruinous settlement and establishment, which, so 
far as I can learn, has been very far fiom conciliating the 
goodwill of the natives, and especially of the zamindais I 
have nowhere heard so much complaining, and I have leason 
to believe that when Amii Khan penetrated into the Dwab, 
some of them anxiously wished for his aiTival in these parts, 
and were eager to ]om him, in order to have an opportumty 
of murdering the Europeans ” 


(61 H McPhersoi^ op cif , p 27 

(7) Buchanan MSS (India Office Library), Bhagalpur Report, p 116 
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Shah 8hu]a*t Palaoe at Rajmahal 

Though 8her Ahah had Bomo fifty yeare earher recog 
mzed that the Bcljinahal site most supersede that of Gaiqr or 
other sites on the east of the shifting Ganges it was Man 
Bingh who first made it the capital of the eastern provinces 
after his conquest of Onasa m 1592 Stewart tells ns that 
Man Singh bnilt a palace there and constructed a 
rampart of bnck strengthened with bastLons all round the 
towm When Sh&h Shuji was appomted by his father, 
Sh&hjah&n to the Government of Bengal in 1689 he estab¬ 
lished hiB capital at Bajmahal Though he resided for 
considerable periods at Mongbyr (where he also had a palace 
erected) hia headquartera were at least during Ins first 
viceroyalty at Bajmah&l He Beems to have started almost 
at once to bmld himself a suitable palace there, and strengthen 
the fortifications erected by MSn Singh. Stewart says that 
about the same time the Ganges changing its course poured 
against the walls of the new capital washing away many 
of the stately edifices 6hai& was withdrawn from Bengal 
m 1647 but reappointed to that province m 1649 charge of 
which he held until m the course of the war with his younger 
brother Aurangzeb he was finally driven out of the provmoe 
by Mir Jmnla m 1659 Shuja ervaouated B&pnahfil on the 4th 
Apnl 1659 never to return Aurangseb s a^erents occupied 
the town on the 18th It is probable that dunng the struggle 
m thin neighbomhood the town had been subject to artillery 
fire and to damage m other ways which would account for the 
deetruction which de Graaf says had been wrought dunng the 
civil war between the brotheiB Havmg regard to Buchanan b 
descnption of the Sangl ddldn which he(i) aaciibee to Shdh 
Bhnja and his plan(3) of the remains left of it it is mterestmg 
to note that we poeseas two accounts of the palace buildmgs 
as seen some eleven years after 8b^ Bhn]& abandoned them 
written by John Marshall and Kicolas de Graaf 


Id tha OauiUtr (1910) p. 874 hcnrarcr H li ucribad to 

(I) Beprodsced with tnfBfrfwit accsmy on p. T1 q2 Uartlna Batttm. 
indjoi ycL CL 
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John Maishall aiiived iii India as a Factor of the old 
Company in 1668, and, after some service at Masulipatam 
and Balasore, was posted in 1670 to Patna as suboidinate to 
Job Charnockl From Hugll he travelled by iivei, and on 
the 8th Apiil reached Pajmahal, where he halted 
three days In his diary(3) he writes as follows — 

“ Tho house m uluch the King’s sonn some yeais since lived is very 
long Thero is a Garden belongs to tho houso which is about 2 Couise 
out of Towiie South The Garden consists of 4 Quadrangles, 2 of 
them built and walled with stone round about, each side being at 
least 200 yards long 

“ Cross the Quadrangle are two walks paved with large freestone 
In the middle of each walk is a eliannell paved, about 2 yards broad 
and a foot deep, into which are very many leaden pipes, thiough which 
water is earned and runs through the Garden The walkfs] with the 
channell are about 8 yards broad 

“ In the middle of each side of the Quadrangle is a large and 
stately Banqueting house 2 stories high, adorned wnth much maible 
marked neath, and in the middle of [the] Quadrangle a neat Banquiting 
house The South West and North West sides lie against a great 
Tank At the outside of [the] Garden South is a place behind the 
King’s sonns seat to convey up water into a Cestem, from which all 
the Pipes are supply ed w'lth water, which in some Banquiting Eoomes 
IS conveyed to the Second Story high 

“ Tho Garden is now much rumed, but hath been a very stately 
one In the lodgings and rooms about it is accommodation for 1000 
men ” 

In the following year, when again tiavelhng up to Patna, 
on this occasion by road, Marshall makes the following note 
in his diaiy undei date 13th May 1671 — 

“ I went m the Morning to Sasujas garden, in which are 5 
Quadrangles, each (except the 4th) inclosed with brick and stone wall 
and houses, in which are some very pleasant and coole loomes, the 
bigest Quadrangle about 200 yards long and 80 yards bioad, the 2d 
180 long and 80 broad, which is the Maul [ilfo/ini] for women, the 4th 
100 long and 80 broad This is not walled at the furthest end, but 
theres a great poole of water, the other foi women stands also by 
ditto poole The 6th is at the entrance in, and is about 60 yards 
long and 60 broad ” 

Nicolas de Graaf was a surgeon m the seivice of the 
Dutch Wast India Company, who on his third voyage visited 
Java, Ceylon and Bengal He reached Hugh m Octobei 1669 
Next year he was deputed to Patna, to treat the Duectoi of 
the Dutch factory there, Joseph Sanderus, who had been 
long lU He travelled by boat, reaching Eajmahal in Septem¬ 
ber 1670, and there he spent eight days looking at the sights 


(3) John Marshall in India, Oxford, 1927, p 70—71 
18 
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and drawing with the special permiaaion of the Muhjiin 
madfin. commandant a plan of the Palace and Gardena of 
Cha Sonaa or Saeeasa (as it la spelt on the original plan) 
This plan I have had reproduced (on an enlarged scale) from 
the pmn m an early Dutch edition of his travels Comparing 
tluH plan with Ararshall a description certain diacrepanciefl will 
at once be noticed Though de Gniaf apparently had the 
reputation among his Dutcli associates of being a good drafts¬ 
man I may worn tbe reader that he seems to have had very 
Ititle idea of d^a^vmg to scale Tins defect was established 
beyond tbe least doubt when dealing some years ago with a 
plan of the fort at Monghyr which he drew later on m the 
same year and which also appeared as a plate m his book 
Though be professed to have carefully measured and recorded 
the dimenmons of the fort I found his plan to be very inaccn 
rate and the several parts out of due proportion Similar 
defects possibly occur m thie plan Abng with the plan I 
give on English rendering of bis explanations referring to the 
lettering thereon In o^er further to elucidate his plan I 
give below a translation of such passages in Ins account of 
HSjmahSI as hear upon these remains 

The toTB torii^cAtioot aod bsitloot of Hsgi—mobcJ extend 
along tk* boniu of the Oenm nhieb at thu place la vert broad end 
I divided into iliSerent tunall rivers It lua Mveral rather remarkable 
buitdingi. by tbe troter e tide a fine palace and a aet of apart 

menu for the ladiee 

tbe Duteb bare a factory and a warehouae there 
Behind tbe factorr are teen tbe palace and the gardena of Cha 
Sooia brother of Orang—Cxab who u the Great of today and 

tevertl other buildinga and moeqaea of the Ifuhamriuidani vrhlcc have 
^en uimort eompletalv mined during tbe war of 1057 and 1658 I 
jiJiTe dahccated tha frh<f}€ exfaot <?/ tbe Prf n ^ -paiiCe k* 

[Then lollmn hie explanatioo or key to the plan ] 

Tlii garden U nearly quadrangular Two of the ridea abut on 
the river and the otheri lace the country side E ac h aide la about 
BOO ordinary pacea In length It U aurrounded by a high wall 
onuunented with aeveral little pleating towers and la divided into 
five large acctlana bN high thick walla There are some very charming 
bulldlngt to be teen In which lire different Idndt of roomt with verv 
well conatmoted archet and orcadea of which aoma ore painted or 
fUded and othera made of wood that haa been carved all being 
■iTpp>ortetl upon thick octagonal or round pillars some of wood othera 
of atone and even of copper Each aeparate garden hai ita fountelni 
from which water flowa tlirough pipea iriilch ora skilfully orronged t 
rro^ each other Hieee (1 e /cuntalna) ore mode of inaride or olabaat 
or blue and white stone ornamented wdth a variety of ffgurea coat 1 
bronze auch aa liona dragona and other animala In abort tha^ 
fardtna are a ^nder and are waif worth aetin^ 
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The cliiof (libCiepanoy between ^raiahaira and de Graaf’a 
account is that, while jMaishall sa}s two sides of tlie gaiden 
faced vi “ great tank " (possilily the jJill), de Giaaf says two 
Sides looked on to tlie mer and the othei tw’o faced the 
('ountiv side and tins is wdiat his plan also seems to show*. 
Othei wise they were evidently describing the same site 
When however, wo come to compaie with these two accounts 
Buchanan’s plan and detailed description of what he calls 
the Suiifjt ddhln, it seems as if we weie dealing w'lth a diffeient 
Nile aliogethei These difficulties can onl}^ be piopeily 
investigated on the spot 

William Hodges, the aitist, who accompanied Wuiieu 
Hastiiiga on his jouiney to Benaies m July—^August, 1781, 
appeals to have made no diawing of the i uiiih of Shuja’s palace 
He writes, howevei, ni Ins TniorUO^) — 

“Tliiirv* \*( v jinrt of tlu* which was supported 

li\ \a-il »)Ctti,;onal pitr-,, raiNOil frt>m the of the river. The groat 

Jcilh-') .vet roll) utH, with some lesser npurtments, ns well as the prmoipal 
iffitvi'J) leaihuK to tlie pila^o thoho are Hiirroundod by immense niAssea 
of nuns Tills palace, in the time nf Sultan Supih, was neaily destiojed 
by tire the /.uiniiah, or that part inhabited by the females of hia 
fninih, was totally deatrojed. 

“ .. At a httlo distance from Rajemahel are the luina 

of a 7auanali,(^) which I went from curiosity to inspect, as they 
are when inhabited sacred places ” 


(i) Travth in India, London, 1793, pp 21—22 Hia Sel/’ct Vieut tn 
India, published iii 1786, contains pictures of 

(1) The Gate of the Carvan Serai at Eagcmuhel, 

(2) Mosquf) at Rngemahel f’ The Jiml' Masjid of MSb Singh], 

(3) Bridge over Oodooanulla, 

(1) Pass of Sicngully 

(6) (3) Possibly Buchanan's “ great house " and “ gate A,” respectively 

(7) Was this the PhOlbayl’ 




PALACE AND GARDENS OE SHAH SHUJA' AT RAIMAHAL, 
Ab DuvwN B\ Niculvs de Giiv\r 
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EXPLANAT50IS3 TO PLAN. 

(As GIVEN DE GRAAF ) 

A Building on the back wall, witli pumps and 
a raised reservoir from which water flows 
to the fountains 

B Octagonal tower, which the Prince ascends 
when he makes the elephants fight 

C Bath-house with three towers, where he goes 
to bathe 

D Large halls, with their fountains, along the 
middle wall 

E The hall of audience, where he goes to receive 
obeisance in the morning 

E The women’s apartments, which arc on the 
side of the town and the Dutch factory 

G Large empty spaces planted around with 
trees and ornamented with pleasure-houses 
on all sides 

H Large tank, to which stone stairs descend on 
the four sides 

I Beservoirs, with water-channels in tJie foim 
of a cross that carry water through the 
garden 

K The central garden, wliicli is ten feet higher 
than the others, and is \aulted and fuli of 
water-channels underneath 

Note—T he " P ” on the plan '•iionld apparenUy road “ F ”, 
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APPENDIX 3 
Invalid Thanas 

In hiB three stiU extant Joomalfl Bnchanan often 
mentionfl invahd nsnally aasocmting with them 

the name of Colonel Hntchmson As these inebtutions have 
long since been abolished and their history is not generally 
known a brief account of them may be given 

Early in 1770 Captain James Browne, who had been 
mcharge of the Jungleterry distncts smce 1774, submitted 
to the Board specifio suggestions (1) for improving the system 
of control over the hill areas Towards the end of his 
reoommendationB be wrote as follows — 

Most ol thd Bepoyi m the Oompan; t terrice have orlgmiQj 
been, hoibaodman and their tamiUea atill follow that TnaAViryj ^ life 
in and beyond the Company a terrltorlee I beg to fuhmit it to your 
oondderatlon whether it would not be for the edvaniage of Gorem 
mant to publiih through the invulid corps ol Bepoyt that whoever 
amootf thftTP will aettle on the between the HflU and the Sudder 
■hen nave emeQ Jtghlen ^ven for that purpoee for the subelstenoe 
of themaalvee and famihea who are to be brcaight thither — 
would aSord the proepeot of s comfortable malnteuimoe to old ■oldlei* 
worn out in our eerrlce and would eeiabllih a Vtnd of iTi<Htit whoee 
poeeesaloaa being interepened among thoae of the Milguxarry tauents 
would keep the whole in aalety from the Moimtalneen feodal aervloe 
might alio be en)cdned from tn»m i{ approved oh 

In a letter dated the 10th March 1778, the Supreme 
Council expressed their warm approval of thig propo^ m 
these wordaj 

We are much pleated with the plan which you recommended of 
granting Ja^er Undf to the InTalld Beuoyi and dealre you will carry 
it into Immediate and efleotual ezeoutaon. 

Here we have the genesis of the mvalid tbSnSs or 
]aglrdarl institution as the organization was also called and 
let US r ememb er that the system BO excellent m its original 
conception and so smted to ^e area in which only he mtended 
to apply it was mitiated by James Browne whose important 
services were so largely forgotten after Angustus Cl^eland 
came on to the stage 

(1) Bm bii India Tracts 1788 where theae propocali tr* printad in th* 
dvpppiMt at pp. 73—88. 
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In the following yeai (1779) the Collector of Bhagalpui, 
then Mr Baiton, was directed by Warren Hastings to 
mtioduce the pioposed system, and he proceeded to takie up 
lands for the purpose, an allowance irasiim) bemg subse¬ 
quently made to the zammdar responsible foi the Govern¬ 
ment revenue In 1782 fuller dnections were issued to the 
Collector, now Mr Cleveland He was mstiucted to select 
healthy sites for the settlements, and the quantity of land 
to be granted to each Indian officei and sepoy was laid down 
on a fixed scale In the case of the infantry the areas varied 
from 200 bighas foi a subadai to 40 blghas for a sepoy, and 
m the case of the cavalry, fiom 300 bighas foi a iisaladar to 
50 bighas foi a tiooper The scale appeals to have been 
altered latei, as Patna iecoids(2) mention 600 bighas as given 
to iisaladai, 400 to subadai, down to 80 bighas granted to 
a sepoy, undei a Eegulation of 1789 Giatuities weie also 
granted to enable the grantees to meet the imtial cost of 
bunging the lands under cultivation In fact as the system 
became extended various changes of practice were mtroduced, 
which need not be detailed here 

As will be clear from Captam Browne’s origmal proposal, 
the intention at first was to take up lands on the outskirts 
of the hill country, to the south of the Ganges, but subse¬ 
quently settlements were established to the north of that 
liver, and later on the system was extended mto the Monghyi, 
Patna, Shahabad, Tnhut and Saran districts The system 
had expanded fai beyond its origmal scope, mcreasmg diffi¬ 
culty was felt m findmg lands that could be appropriated to 
such settlements, and the question arose of calhng a halt 
Besides the dearth of smtable lands m healthy locahties, it 
was contended that the mvahd men had not proved success¬ 
ful as cultivators Moreover, as conditions became more 
settled, the state of affairs that had suggested the arrange¬ 
ment was fast disappearmg the plams people were no longer 
m constant dread of raids by the moimtameers A Begu- 
lation of 1821 put an end to further grants Thereafter 
resumption proceedmgs dragged on for many years Traces 
of these old ‘mvahd thanas’ may still be found all over the 
alluvial tracts in South Bihar, m the name IngUs, i e , 
Enghsh, added to the names of hamlets or blocks of lands 
In the settlement records such lands are frequently found 
entered as ‘jdqlr inglls In the last Survey and Settlement 
Bepoit a list is given of 25 such thanas m the Bhagalpur 
district 

(2) See J F W James’ Fxnal Eefort^ Survey and Settlement, Patna 
Hxet/nci (1807-18), p. 33 
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The BnperviBion of this widespread organization required 
the semcea of an experienced officer, who was known as the 
Begolating Officer of the JfigirdSr Institution and this 
office contained to be in existence till the middle of last 
century For many years the incumbent was John 
Hutchinson who is fr^oently referred to by Buchanan in his 
Journals as Colonel Hutchinson Bom m 1761 62 he 
entered the Company a Bengal Army aa a country cadet 
m 1770 (5) bnt did not attam the rank of Lt Colonel till 1800 
He died at Bhfigalpiir in 1807 He appears to have been 
succeeded m the charge of the Jagirdar Institution if not 
directly at least very shortly afterwards by Colonel Hngh 
Stafford who had jomed the Ben^l army m the same year 
aa Hutchinson but outlived attaining the rank of 

Lt General m 1814 and dvmg m Calcutta m 1819 

(^^^Aocoraing to Dodw«ll and MUmi 1771 acoordins to M»jar Hodson 
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APPENDIX 4. 

Sakrigali and Teliyagarhi. 

As m othei ca'^es, I have letained in the notes the 
spelling of these names adopted on the SiuTey sheets It is 
a question whethei the cuiient spellmg is not incoiiect m 
both these cases Taking the case of Sakiigall fiist, Ive8(l) 
in his descnption of Eyre Cootes’ puisuit of Law and his 
troops after the battle of Plassey, spells the name “ Sicari- 
gully ” Eennell, on his maps “ Siclygnlly ” Sherwill, the 
Revenue Suiveyoi, spells it Sikiee Gullee, Buchanan, m his 
Journal, wiites Sikuigari ” , and in his Index of Native Words 
he gives Sikii—In old conespondence dating 
back over a centuiy the name is sometimes written Sikree 
Gurhee The oiigmal name was veiy likely Sikharlgaihi 
( 1^*4^ )> meamng the ‘ httle fort on the hillock ’ The 

word ^ikha/ri means a small hill it is the same woid that we 
find in Fathpm Sikhail (‘ Eatehpui Sicn ’), Akbar’s town 
near Agia It is perfectly clear from the way the name has 
been tianshterated by scores of old tiavelleis that the first 
vowel in the first part of the name, as locally pronounced, 
was a short i If this be so, the suggested derivation of the 
name from sakrd, ‘ nanow ’ and gali, ‘lane ’ oi ‘ defile 
would seem to be fanly ruled out That there were forti¬ 
fications at this corner of the lulls (as well as at Tehyagaihi) 
we know from John Marshall’s diaiy “ Here are the rums 
of old Forts and bulwarks ”(2) In 1781, Hodges saw the 
lemams of “ a strong wall and gate ”(3;. 

In the case of Tehyagaihi, the second part of the name 
IB admitted on all hands to be , meamng a ‘ small 

fort although m the old accormts, records and maps we 
constantly find it also spelt " gully ” (eg “ TeiTiagully ”, 
on Eennell’s maps) The explanation of the name generally 
accepted is that which was given m Hunter’s Imperial 
Gazetteer (and repeated m the 1908 edition), namely, that 

(t) John Marshall in India, Oxford, 1927, p 118, under date 14th May 
1671. 

e William Hodges, Travel in India, London, 1793, p 22 

Edward Ives, A Voyage froiih England to India, London, 1773, 

, The account given by Ives must have been based on some original 
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the fort which seemed never to have been completed, was 
constrncted m the 18th century by a Teh zamindar who was 
forcibly converted by the Muhainmadanfl This explanation 
seems to have b^n founded upon a statement made by 
Buchanan But it was m the time of MSn Singh at the end 
of the 16th century, that the area including the site of the 
fort is euppoaed to have been confiscate from the Nat 
Pahafia chief who opposed his advance and made over to 
two Tells who rendered him assistance The fortifications 
at this pass however date from a period long anterior to 
Man Singh There ivaa a fortress at this site then known 
as Garhl as early as 1636 (and doubtless still earher) which 
is referred to by the Muhammadan and Portuguese his- 
tonons When Sher ShSh advanced against Mahmud, king 
of Bengal m that year hia troops were held up at TehySgafhi 
by the Bengal forces aasiated by some Portuguese He tmued 
toe position by marching through the tulla to the south just 
as Mir Jumla did in 1669 and BklSji R&o the Marfilha did 
in 1742/8 Two years later when Hnmayfin advanced 
a^^ainst Sher ShMi who was then m Gauf the latter sent 
his eon Jolil with some 10 000 troops to hold the defile of 
Garhl which is the only passage to the countnes of Gany and 
Bengal there being no poasibihty of penetrating mto those 
oountnes by another road Guns were posted on the hills 
and the gate held After a danng sally in which he 
ffurpnsed the Mughal army threw them mto confoaian and 
looted their camp JalsI oloeed the gate, and resisted the 
numerous army of Hani5ydn for the space of one month (4) 
Be Barros (1496-1670) in his Ana tells us that the 
king of Bengal hod a fortress there m the narrow passage 
through whi^ the Ganges issued as a defence aguinst 
the people who inhabit those hilly tracts, so that they are 
not able to enter [the Kingdom ^ Bengal] either by land 
or nver In Lavanha s map that was pubhshed with de 
Barros history and is the earliest map (ctfca 1660-62) of 
Ben^ extant the site is maikbd as Gonj which repreaents 
the Portuguese pronunciation of the name 

Next we have the account of Grhl m the Iin uAhbari 
where it is described as the western iiimt of the fUha of Ban- 
gala and the old pargana of Garhl is named as one of the 
maJjxUt of sarkdT Lakhnauti in Mai a rent roll C168Q)(5) 

(0 A foil aod intentliiig acocamA of thoM oporatlona fa gives by 
lil'iut pUth in liij Uafjlt/im-t-afsg^^nn^ (Sm Docs a tranalatioa I 
113 — 115 .) ___ 

(■) Aw 0 (Jamti a twilailnn) p, 153. 
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Strange as it appears at first sight, under sarhdr Hunger we 
are told that in that sarkaf “ a stone wall has been built 
extending fiom the Ganges to the hills, which they consider 
as demarcating the boundary of Bengal.” This can only 
refer to the fortifications at Tehyagaihi, which lay at the 
boundary between sarkdr Lakhnauti in siiha Bengal and 
sarkdr Mungei in siiha Bihar If Abul-fazl had written 
” on the eastern boundai’y of the sarkdr (of Hunger), there 
could have been no question of the site refeiied to 

Again, in 1659, Shah Shu]a‘ when being pursued by 
Hu Jumla, made a stand for some time in this neighbour¬ 
hood, and, we are told, built a wall fiom the river to the 
southern hill; which possibly only means that he lebuilt or 
stiengthened the old defences Hr J N Sarkar,(6) takmg 
the description, namely ” RangamatT, 33 kos from HungTr 
and 15 kos fiom Rajmahal ”, given m the ‘ Alamglmdmd, 
thinks that the place meant was “ undoubtedly Ldlmati, half 
a mile south of the Sahibganj station ” But there are places 
called Lalmatti, or Lalmatiya (a common name m areas 
wheie red soil is found) neai Tehyagaihi also, e g , some 
2 miles south-west, and about 2 miles south-east thereof 
” Aqil Khan, however, gives the name Garhi, i e , Teliya- 
garhi (7J Horeover, the distances given m the ” Alamgii- 
nama fit the Tehyagarhi site better than a site further east, 
it bemg ]ust about 30 miles, or 15 kos, by the old road from 
Rajmahal La addition to these reasons for regardmg the 
Tehyagarhi pass as the site defended by Shuja‘ we have 
the mvanable local tradition associatmg his name with the 
fort theie, a tradition that Buchanan also iecords(8), and, 
finally, there are the obvious strategical arguments that must 
pomt to this site as the one that would be defended first by 
any force retreatmg eastwards by the side of the Ganges, 
round these hills Furthermore, we have no record that I 
can discover of the traces of a ‘ wall ’ or fortification from 
the hills to the Ganges at Sahibgan] 

The story, then, of the fort havmg been bmlt by a Teli 
zamindar m the 18th century appears to be, like so many 
local explanations of names, a concoction by some person 
ignorant of the history of the neighbourhood The suggestion 
to derive the name from the Hindi word tehyd, meanmg dark 

(6) History of Aurangzib, II, 241 

(7) Not Sakrigab, aa thought by Dowaon (aee Elliot, History of India, 
IV, 367, note (2) 

^8) In his Bepoxt he 'writeif definitely that Shnja bnilt a foottess theie 
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(lit Oily ) IS not compatible with the gemos of the language 
and may be omitted from consideration It seema more 
reasonable on the other hand to interpret the name as dea 
cnbmg the situation of the fort which at once strikee the 
observer at the foot of the hill for as Buchanan graphi 
cftlly puts it here the hills descend to the nver s side fw 
about a mile and their roots have been occupied by a fort 
Tuliyu ifl the common vulgar pronnnciatSon of thid (Sans 
) Eilflo tard the lowest port base &c Tahyi^ 
gQI-hi would thus mean the httle fortress at the foot 
(of the hill)—just what it is The spelling of the name as 
Temugullv Terreeagnrhee fee also tends to support 
this explanation os tard and tare are forms commonly heard for 
tain and tale ( at the foot of below ) r and I being so 
constantly mterchangeable Terl on the other hand is a form 
never us^ for Teh an oilman. So if Sikharlgarhi be the 
ongmal form of the name of the site at the eastern end of the 
narrows meamog the Uttle fort on the knoU TahyfigarhJ 
was probably the original name of the fort at the Iwise 
of the hills at the western end 
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APPENDIX 5. 

Dakra Nala. 

Tlic luins still standing of the old budge ovei the 
Dakia nala in spite of Buchanan’s somewhat dispaiaging 
comment, piesent one of the most pictiiiesque sights m the 
dibtiKt(l) As they have been I'he subject of some mis- 
cuiiceptions it seems desiiable to lecoid the following details 
The budge was built entiiely of bucks laid in a tenacious 
mortal, and not of stone, as has sometimes been supposed 
But the commonest erioi, wdiich appeals in neaily all accounts 
of the budge, is that it was destioyed by Qasim ‘ All 
Khan when being pin sued by Majoi Thomas Adams in ITB’l 

Ai thill Bioome, who is geneially so at cm ate, wutes(-) 
of “ the budge over the Dakra Nullah, which had been 
bioken down by I^Ieei Kossira Khan’s oidei to letaid the 
pursuit ” The Gazetter lepeats Bioome’s veision Caiac- 
cioli, when desciibing the captnie of Monghyi by Adams, (3) 
writes that Captam Stibbeit was sent foiwvaicl “ to thiow 
a budge over Shiuga nulla [i e , Singhiya N , three miles 
beyond Dakra N ] ; and m the meantime people w^eie sent 
to lepau’ the budge at Duia-nulla [i e , Dakra N ], that had 
been cut by the enemy to letaid oui maich ” Captam John 
Williams, who, theie is good leason foi believing, was at the 
time servmg as a private m the “ Mamies ”, as Weddei- 
buin’s Volunteers were called, gives the following 
account —(4) ” Cossim Ally having bioken down an aich 
of the budge ovei the Daccra Nulla, he [Majoi Adams] was 
detained one day in laying planks foi the aimy to cross ” 
Adams, in his Aimy Oidei Book of this campaign, fiom which 
Caraccioh’s account was possibly taken, undei date 11th 
Oct 1763, wrote (0 ” People to be sent immediately to 
lepaii the bridge at Dacra Nulla The engmeei to set 

(1) For a deal photogiaph of the rums as they stood m 1910, see B«ngal 
Past and Present, Vol VI, p 130 

(2) History of the Rise and Progress of the Bengal Army, 1860, p 390 
Bioome quotes as his authority the Styar-vl mutsikharin of Ghnlam Husain 

(3) Life of Lord Clive, 1777, Vol I, p 329 

(4) Historical Account of the Bengal Native Infantry, 1817, p I 7 , 

(5) I 0 Orme MSS ^ India, VTf, 
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people to repair the breach and to get the gun op that is 
fallen m In his Journal under date 80th Sept 1763 
Aflamfl notes that Mr Swinton [i e Lieut Archibald 
Swinton] who had gone ahead to reconnoitre the Monghyr 
fort was informed that Qasun AD Kh 5n and hia troops 
were at Surajgafa and that the bridge over Dacry Nulla 
was broke down for certain Archibald Bwinton m hia 
dianee so for as these are yet available (6) does not refer to 
the subject of the bridge It will be noticed that neither m 
hifl Order Book nor m hiB Journal does Adams mention that 
the bridge was intentionally destroyed by Q^aam All 
By doing so he would have cut off the retreat of the large 
force left m the fori to defend Monghyr which waa at the 
time hiB capital Though he had himself decamped from 
Monghyr at the approach of Adams force he had left Arab 
Ai E^s n with a numeroue gamson to hold out there 

But most important of all in this connexion is the 
record contained m Major CaOlaud s diaryCO kept during his 
campaign, of 1760-61 Describing the march from Ghor 
ghat to Dakri nili under date 13th Feb 1760 he writes 
The troops passed 4 nnllahs Over the two first are good 
bnck bridges over the 8rd one of branches etc and over the 
4th at Deckna Nullah [i e I)akra nala] is one of bnck but 
so much broke m many parts as to render it qmte useless 
for carnages but still fit for foot passengers The artillery 
and heavy baggage obliged to pass the nullah at the Ford a 
httle to the right of the bridge From this account it is 
perfectly dear that the old nndge had been broken and 
m many parts before Qoaim AH s time and that m Feb 
1760 CaiUaud was unable to use it for carte let alone guns 
It bad probably been repaired agam before Qisim Ah fled from 
Monghyr to Patna at the end of September 1763 It may 
have been damaged during its use on that occasion but 
Adams order of Uth Oct reads as if his guns were also 
being taken over it when one broke through and fell mto 
the nver At all events it le pretty clew that Qffsim Ah had 
not had it bbwn up and that it had been m a broken 
down condition at least years earher 

By whom this fine old bridge was originally built we 
have no record to show Judgmg from the kmd of bncks 
used nud the peculiarly strong mortar employed both of 
which recall the fabno of the Hd DamdatTid Ko^hl m the fort 

(•) Svintcn FamSf Stccrdt PoritaxU 1908 (prfTat«lT printed.) 

^7) I 0 Onne J/S5 ludi* YI CaSltai't Jmnal hengoL 
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(where the Collector’s house now stands) I am mchned to 
the view that it dates fiom the time of Shah Shuja’s vice- 
loyalty (1639-o0) Ddla), m Hindi, means a stiff dark clay 
soil The detiitus from the neighbouring hills earned down 
into the iivei bed has no doubt caused a deposit of such clay 
The wold ddKar, m accoidance with a geneml lule, becomes 
ilahard in the vulgar tongue and this is the oiigm of the 
name, which is locally pionounced Dakard ndld 


19 
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APPENDIX 6, 


Monghyr Sites 

Thb TTtt.t. Hotibh —Looking up from the rood below at 
the house so picturesquely poised upon the south-eastern 
spur of the Rr Pabap hill the arclutectore —lor example 
the central dome and the light columns that support the 
verandah roofs—at once suggests Muhammadan influence 
When Nawab Qasun 4h Khdn made up hia nund to 
consohdate his power and make himself independent of the 
English Company one of has first measures was to move 
his headquarters from Murshidabad to Mougliyr regirding 
the latter os a site better emted to his pl^ Here ho 
eatabkahed himself m 1761-68 The most remarkable man 
in hie service at the tune was an Armeman named Khojsii 
(i © Khwa]a) Gregory brother of Khojah Petrus who also 
played on important part m the historv of the period 
These two men were rtie sons of Khalantnar Arratoon an 
Armeman merchant of Juifa the suburb of Ispahan Kliojah 
Gregory became Qasim AJi s right band man his chief 
minister and also his commander an-^ihief The name 
Gregory was corrupted m pronunciation into Gnrgln and m 
the histones of the time we find lum nearly ahvays referred 
to 08 Onrgm Kb&n He was a man of great ability and 
power of or^mz&tion as well ae of high character ae we 
know from me warm tnbute of esteem paid Hrm by J B J 
Gentil the French officer who served under him and won 
hiB fnendahip(l) The fort defences were repaired and an 
arsenal established at Monghyr cannon cast small arms of 
superior quahty and ammumtion manufactured(3) the troops 
were armed tramed and disciphoed on the lines of the 
Company s forces European officers and men bemg enhsted 
m fact it was due to him that Qftsun Ah s army weis by far 
the most fonmdohlo opponent that the Company s troops 
had till then encountered There has never been any local 
tradition at ^Monghyr as to where he hved In the Siyar 
ul muMhharln however Ghulam IgUs ns that when 

(1) For G#ntil t cjinion m my *rtlcl* cm TA$ Vvnier of Gvrgln Kh n 
In BcngtJ Ptut OMd pTt»fnt Vol xxlx (lfl2S) pp 219—22. 

(>) Thuj erttbliihod th* gnn nuking Indnstiy for which lIonohTr 
b«i iince befn pot^d. 
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Henry Vansittait went to visit Qasim ‘Ali towaids the end 
of 1762, the Nawab went out 3 kos to Kodarkana (Eennell’s 
Coodiaciitta ’) to welcome him, and assigned him foi his 
lesidence the building which Gmgin Khan had constiucted 
on a hill at Sitakund, and then taking leave went to his own 
quaiteis in the foit (3) In a letter to the Council, dated 
Monghyi the 1st Dec 1762, Vansittail wiites that he had 
ailived the previous day at the quarters prepared for hmi 
by the Nawab “ about Two Miles fiom the Foil of 
Mungeer ”, thus clearly conoboratmg Ghulam Husam’s 
account—his ” hill at Sitakund ” being obviously the Pli 
Pahai hill It may be regarded as established, then, that this 
‘ Hill House ’ was built by Guigin Khan in 1761-62 and 
thus its architectural features are explained After that 
time the house appears to have been generally occupied by 
the senior military officer commanding the brigade, the 
headquarters of which, under Clive’s aiiangement, was 
Monghyi We know, for instance, that Col Peach lived 
on ” the Hill ” m 1770 It is marked as the ” Hill 
House ” in Pennell’s large scale sheet of 1773, and on Plate 
XV (1780) of his Bengal Atlas VTien Thomas Twining 
visited Monghyr, in the suite of Sir Eobeit Abeiciombie, m 
1794, it appears to have been known as the ” Belvedere ” 
(4) house 

This 18 the ‘‘ Hill House ” lefened to by Buchanan, 
but that name has long since been dropped it is now 
always known as the Pir Pahai house On the other hand, 
the name ‘ hill house ’ has often been applied to the fine 
house bmlt on the rocky eminence in the NE corner of the 
foit, known as Kainachauia (‘ Kama’s platform ’) This 
house, which Buchanan, in his Eepoit, describes as ‘‘by 
lai the handsomest bmlding ” he had seen in the course of 
his smwey, was built by the famous General Thomas Goddard, 
the hero of the march across India (1778-79) against the 
MaiMhas Goddard had, previous to that campaign, been 
commandant at Monghyi It was in this house that Waiien 
Hastmgs left his wife when he started on his fateful joiimey 
to Benares in 1781 (5) It was Goddaid also who gave his 
name to one of the mahalias, or wards, of the town, which 
Buchanan coiiectly spells Gaiai bazar, known now as 
Garden bazar, the origin of the name being foigotten The 

(3) Siyar- 2 il mutuljiarln, Lucknow edition, pp 715—16 

(4) Travels vi India a hundred Years ago (1893), p 130 

(5) Tho occasion of Chait Singh’s lobellion, 
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Indian pronunciation pf Goddard s name waa Gafar or 
Gajad and the old 17th Battahon (afterwards 13th N L) 
raiW by him m 1764(6) ^aa always known as O^fod 
(anghce Gaumd ) Ka paltan 

Another of the Monghyr mahallaa namely Betman 
b&zfir mentioned by Buchanan (7) is called after Nathaniel 
Bateman who was appointed Supemsor of the then 
difltnct of Monghw m 1769 one of the earhest civil officers 
deputed to this charge 

Buchanan s Chook or Wesly baxar is the modem 
Chauk or Woali ( ) baxar A local officer has eng 

gested that the oanginal name was probably Worsley but 
I can find no record of any person of this name having been 
at Monghyr before Buchanan a time and suspect that it is 
a cormptioD of WeUeeley 

A full account of de GraaTs descnpbon and plan of the 
Monghyr fort has been given by me m Bengal Pott and 
Present Vol XXVU. (1934) pp 154—63 


(6) Wnilamj NaUve Infantry p. lOL 

3m list of nakanoM oq BochaAsn s 
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APPENDIX 7, 

Rhinoceros and wild Elephants. 

After leaving Eajmahal, imdei date 7tli Januaiy 1811, 
Buchanan lefeis to a low hill about a mile m length lymg 
due west ot Musaha, and adds “ Between it and the gieat 
hills IS a laige ]hil, the principal haunt of the wild ihino- 
ceihos ” This hill is nofl shown on the 1 m =1 mi Suivey 
ceios ” This hill is not shown on the 1 in =1 mi Smvey 
map ]ust as Buchanan desciibes it, and the Ime showmg the 
“ boundary of the Gangetic mundation ” mdicates the oiigm 
of the j/ilZ that existed theie In lus Repoit he has stated 
that m most of the wild paits of the district the rhmoceios 
was “occasionally, but veiy laiely, seen”, that formeily 
theie weie many in the maishes at the foot of the hills 
between Rajmahal and Sakilgali, and even m his time theie 
weie some theie, but they had been much distuibed by spoits- 
men and had become scarce and exceedingly shy 

Captam W S Sheiwill, m his General Remaiks on the 
Revenue Suiwey of the then Bhagalpim district (1846-50) men¬ 
tions both ihmoceios and wild elephant as still to be found 
Ml E G Man, who had served several years m the Sontal 
Paiganas, wrote in 1867 (1) “ Tradition says that wild 

elephants and ihmoceros weie abundant some twenty years 
ago, now the latter are qmte extinct ” In the Statistical 
Account of the Bhagalpur district, pubhshed in 1877, it is 
iecoided(2) that “ ihmoceios were formerly numerous m 
pargana Nathpui, whither they used to wonder from the 
neighbourhood of Jalpaigml One or two are still sometimes 
seen, but very rarely ” These ammals are no longer found 
m aoay part of the Bhagalpur area surveyed by Buchanan 

As regards wild elephants, these weie comparatively 
numerous in Buchanan’s tune He refers to them m many 
locahties, e g , near Kaihaiia, near Bumka, between Nalhati 
and Birklheti, m the hills near Bilabail (to the west of 
Earakka), near Ra^mahal, and to the south of Pirpaintl 
He tells of a village between Birkheti and Panchuan bemg 
abandoned owmg to their frequent depredations In his 


(1) Sonthaha and the Sonthals, Calcutta, 1867, p 183 

(2) Statxstxccd Account of Bengal, Bhagalfur uxatrict, 1877, p 43 
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Heport he refers to a colony of them to the north of the 
Ganges These had probably roamed m from the Tar&I 
jungle as we know they did mto the Pumea district In fact 
Mr J Beames mentionaf^) that np to 1866 a large estate m 
the Bultaupnr paTgaiia of the Pumea district was held revenue 
free on the tenure of mamtaimng an establishment for the 
capture of wild elephants 

W S BherwiU m Ins accoont of the Sultanabad pcrgana 
(now m the Sontal Pargonae) writes (4) 

The jan^lea were fotmarlj Trell stocked with wild elejdiants 
IIto oi which aloae remAiit at tha preeeni day (IBM) having been 
either captured or killed These onimaU create muoh alarm m the 
Tillages Ijmg along their beat which extends for fifty milea m a 
westerly oiraoticn ^ong the base of the Ba^mahal TTUlu and the boho 
ot their out-herB in Ziltah Beerbboom S^eral Tillagee m Tuppeh 
Kunditkarayeh ZilJah ^erbhoom have been lately deeerted on 
account of these animais i lo though they do not taka life take groat 
liberties with the Sonthals huts whioh being probably oovered with 
leguminous or oucurbitaceous cieepers tempt tke srnmsli to dea^y 
the fragile hirU for the sake ot Ibeir ven^t oovazing which they 
dercur with great avidity These are also to derour any 

btora of gram they may find m the dettrojed huts 

Mr E G Mon m the work already quoted referring to 
wild elephants m the Sontal Pargaims writes — 

but three speounena remain->-4li« last remnnnti of the 
many herds of days gone by One of these three is by common 
report s magnificent anitnal. While nding through the jungle at 
the beginning of thu year [7 1666] Z camo aoross his tracks and 
measured the else of their marks in the mud with a pocket handker 
chief. The ciroumlerenca of the print of one footstep measured was 
over four anil o half feet which would moke him about nine feet 
high for twice round the foot is a sure standard of the height The 
neighbounug yiilagerB informed me that the three were li^parabla 
and hod contracted s liking for parched grain. They used therefore 
to enter a Tillage st one end which was the signal for the inhabltante 
to Tsnish at the other and after InspectlDg the shops for any 
delicacies that might tempt them tfaef would finish up by polling 
duan a Louse cr two for reereathm and than guletly retire 

Mr Browne Wood notes m connexion with his settlement 
operatioris earned out between 1873 and 1870 that several 
villages hil(l been abandoned owing to the depredfltions of 
elephants 

Was Mau s magmficent ammal the last wild elephant 
in the district which was shot in 1898(C)? In his Peport 


(a) JRA8 1896 pr flL 

(4) GcMcraJ BanarLs apos tAe ZJtsfnci of Bkagalpoor p, 24 
Ocz*iUtr SoMiai PargoMot (l€Q0) p. 17 
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Buchciuau wiites tliat “ the stock is said to have been some 
that made their escape fiom the Nawab’s stud ” But such 
a stoiy IS unuecessaiy to explain the survival of wild elephants 
m these paits We know that they were at one time 
numerous m the forests of the eastern and south-eastern 
outhnes of the Vmdhyas, and they aie still to be found m parts 
of Oiissa and the States to the south and west of Chutia 
Nagpm- and theie is no reason why then range should not 
have once extended mto the hills of the Sontal Paiganas 

In his Report, Buchanan also mentions the gaur (Indian 
bison) as being occasionally seen in the wilder parts of the 
south of the district This animal, too, has smce retreated 
tuither to the south-west, into the wilder areas, where rt is 
still found m dimimshmg numbers in some of the States 
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appendix s 

Boiaji RBty’a Route thi^gh the Hill*. 

Thoogh the question of the route by -which Balaji Rao s 
MarSthi army passed through the hiJlfl is of no great import¬ 
ance as Buchanan devoted a day s top (6th January) to its 
solution ftT^d aa hia reference to Captam Browne s descrip¬ 
tion IB somewhat obscure it ib desirable to add some details 
m elucidation of the views recorded by thfit officer and also 
of these expressed at an earlier date by Mr J Z Holwell 

Buchanan tells us he endeavoured to trace the route 
taBeu by the Marathaa by the description mven by Captam 
Browne With this object he went to a mil village called 
Chaundi (Chamdi on 8 8 72/0-1^) which hes inside the 
RSjmahal hiila about 10 milea W by B from Rijmahal Rail 
way Station and after matang such mqoines ae he could 
from the local people who were anything but eatiafactory 
witnesses according to his account of them be was disposed 
to thinb it was by the Chamdi route that the Mara^his had 
come seams to have been led to this conclusion largely 
by the fact that near this road he saw many heaps of stones 
and on naking the Majhi what they meant he that long 
ago an army came that way and had ordered the stones to 
be thrown off the road m heaps but he could not tell what 
the army was 

By Browne s desonpfcion is e-vidently meant that coi 
tamed m his India Tracts publiabed m 1788 Browne state 
(p 12) that one Mardtha army at least went by the rout 
‘ called Momsoa s pass which leads from Junmee an 
enters the south west angle of the clnster of hills, called ti 
Rajahmahl hills near a village called Dowdaund abcn 
thirteen coss E N E of Luchmipoor this pass leads i 
Patchwarrah m Sultanabad which is twenty-one coss distai 
only, and is the road by which the Mahrattahs once enter^ 
Bengal. 

Further on he writes — The by which hJ 

Holwell says that the Afahrattah Chief Balaje Row enter! 
Bengal from the phuns of Colgong is situated m the Topp 
of Mmneharry it is called Choouteah and enters the h 
near the -nlkgo of hlowrarroh from hence to Mudgm 
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Vvhich lies 111 the valley between the Minnehairy and 
Rajahmahal Hills, is nine coss at Mudguah is a lake ot 
water, fiom thence after passing the lemainder of that 
valley, }oii ascend by a very good load the Eajahmahal Hills, 
and come into the plains west of Nagaisaibang by the pass 
called Chowndy, the nearest village is called Nowgyh ” He 
then adds .—“ Mi Holw ell’s speaking of this maich as a 
ditiicult ac‘hie\einent is matter ot siupiiso to me; as by the 
accounts ot many people with whom I have conversed, and 
who weie lesidents on the spot at the tmie of the passage 
of Balajeo Rowe’s tioops, the load was then so w^ell known 
and fiequented, that the Bipaiiies used to diive then loaded 
bullocks tluough it, to avoid the duties paid at Tilleaguiiy 
[which load is meant heie, whethei that via Jumnee and 
Dowdauud, oi that vu Mowaiiah and Chowndy, is not 
clear piobabl> the lattei is intended’) —They fuithei say, 
that the man who conducted the Mahiattahs tiom Colgong 
iluough the Inllb, was one oL the Chokeydais of Mmnehairy, 
and that his name w as Dudunsing —Mi Holwell says he 
was a peasant of Colgong, and that Balajee Row gave him a 
lack of rupees lewaid, this is not confiimed by the people 
in this quartei, foi they say the man died sometime after 
very poor near Oudwa Nullah " 

Browne then expresses regret at having to correct “ so 
respectable an authority as Mr Holwell,” pleading his 
” mmute local knowledge ” ot the jiaits concerned It will 
be obvious from the above that Buchanan went to Chamdi, 
not because Browne thought the Marathas had gone that 
way, but because Holwell (according to Biowme’s version) 
was of that opimon I shall refer to Browne’s own view, 
which, IS not clearly expressed, later 

From what source Browne ascertained the views which 
he ascribes to Holwell, I have hitheito been unable to trace 
Holwell refers to the subject at some length m his Interesting 
Historical Events, etc , pubhshed in 1766 (see First 
Part, p 138 t and the map no 2) Briefly put, 
he there says that BalajI, when ” in the neighbourhood of 
Boglypore ” (i e , Bhagalpur, the exact place not bemg 
specified), made mquiry about a passage through the hiUs, 
and ” an old peasant an mhabitant of Colgong lulls ” imdei- 
took for a reward of one lakh to gmde the army through the 

hiUs The route followed is thus described — 1 

\ * 

“ . at first Westward, a point or two Southerly, until heV 
found a pass, which he sought for about the center of the range of 
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the Col^fong h111« Thk pass being found it was hig mark for the 
remainder of the expedition and he earned them tlirough it by Tery 
pmutiouhle roads with much facility until the mouth of it opened 
upiQU the level country betiveun the Colgong and TelUa^furry hiUb 
From hence his oourae was due South which led to the second pass 
through the loht mentioned hills the pass be ecoompllahed with 
equal ease and from hence for two days he crossed the level ooimtry 
tha t lies between the Telhaguny and ItajamheJ mountains ahapiPB 
his course about South East at night ha told the General he must 
hilt until the morning sun appeared —In the morning he led them 
due South and m the erenmg of the same day entered a pass which 
guided them through the Uajamhol mountains nud landed 
me whole army without the loes either of man or horse m Bengal 
on the plains West of the oJty of Rajamhol at a little town called 
Banian Gong Havmg performed his obligation m six dnva f rom 
leaving Bogiupore (more oommonly by the English called Boglypore) 
thnigh waj-H until tht« period deemed totally impaaaible 


It Will be noticed that there is here no mention of 
Choonteah Mowanuh Mud'juah Cbowndy Nagarearbang 
or Nowgyh Holwell in fact m tbia account gives no names 
of towns except Boglypore and BJanian Gang At first 
Bight it might appear that hia Banian Gang was Bennell a 
Baumagoug the modem Beujogrfim but this place was 
and 18 twenty males south by east of Eajmahil and Holwell 
distmctly states that bis httle town Banian Gang lay 
iD&st of Ba]mah2l There is no Bamyagaofi or Bemagr&m 
to the west of Rajmahal near the foot of the hiJla but there 
IS a village called Bhnmungeon ou the old Rev Sur map and 
Bamangawan on the modem 8 8 (72 ) about one mile 

to the north west of Tinpahir junction on the Irtxip Line 
and about seven miies west by south from Rajmabal Thia 
Milage lies about three and a half miles east-south-east from 
Chamdi ou the plains below the IhIIh and on the existing 
road from Majhua and Bono past Chamdi which most 
likely follows the old rout© There can be httle doubt then 
that this is the place Holwell meant by Banian (Jang On 
the other hand a reference to Holwell s map would lead 
one to suppose that quite a different locality was mtended 
'flol'vell hovrever had no idea of map-i^wing All Ins 
mhpa are hopelessly out of scale and onentation Browne 
was evidently guid^ by his mmute local knowledge m 
interpreting the route which Holwell meant to deecnbe 
and I thinkl W6 may take it that he mterpreted it correctly 
As regards the places named by Browne Choonteah is not 
mork^ on any of the mops It was m (uppa Manihan 
that la to say in the north west comer of the present (Jodda 
subdivision (for the position of this fappa eee reproduction 
of Buchanan s map) It was near Mowarrah that is 
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Mahuara, two miles west of Mandro. By Miidjiucih is meant 
Ma]hua, two miles w^est-by-south ot Borio Bazar. (As noted 
elscwheie, the old village of Majhiia in Buchanan’s time, and 
before, piobably occupied the site of the modem Borio). 
Chowiuh, IS Hue h,man’s Chaiindi the Ghamdi ot the S S 
Nagaisaibang is most piobably the Sagarbhanga of the S S , 
lathei moie than a mile to tlie south-west of Tinpahar 1\ S 
Nowgyh IS no doubt Nawgaon ot the S S , about a mile oi 
so to the east of Bamangawan (leferied to above) and the 
same distance noith by east of Tlnpahai station 

Now^ let us le^elt to Biowme’s own opinion as to the 
louL'e by wdiich “ the Maluatlahs once enteied Bengal ” 
(above, 3id paia ) Junmee and Dow'daund aie both maiked 
on Bennell’s BA PI If Owing to the mamuiacy of 
Pennell’s maps of these paits, it has been no easy task to 
identity these places It may, howevei, be taken foi 
ceitaiii that they aie the Jumounee and Ohatdeodand of the 
old Pev Sui map, and the Jamnipaharpur and Deodanr of 
the modem Sui Sheets (72 ‘‘ and ^ ), which he fom miles 
south-ea-st and 14 rmles south-by-east, respectively, fiom 
Godda Piom Deodani onw’aids the loute would foUow the 
valley of the Bansloi iivei, via the Pachuari pass and thence 
past Maheshpui on to the plains In fact the route here 
indicated by Biowne appeals to be cleaily that maiked as 
“ Moiiison’s Poute in 1767 ” on Pennell’s 1773 sheet— A 
Map of the south’-east part of Dahar, scale 5 mi = 1 m 

Taking Bhagalpm to have been the starting point, the 
route via Mahuaia, Majhiia and Chamdi would be roughly 
sixty miles, while that via Beodani would be upwards of 
ninety miles Eithei distance could have been accomphshed 
in SIX days by the Maiatha troops, whose lapidity of move¬ 
ment was famous Whethei Browne, in the passage quoted 
above, intended to expiess the opinion that Bala]i Pao had 
followed the Deodam loute is not cleai In saymg that it 
was “ a load by which the Mahrattahs once enteied 
Bengal ”, he may have been lefeiTmg to the invasion of 
Bhaskara Pandit, and his dissent from Holwell’s views may 
only have been m respect of the alleged difficulty of the 
Mahuara—Ma]hua—Chamdi route, which Browne Inmself 
klnew to be easily practicable foi the Maiathas On the 
whole it seems probable that Bala]! came through the hills 
by the latter road, as Buchanan thought 
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the Nagfts fire-drill m&tle of epLt stick and bamboo thoog 
reaembliog (hat tued id diSeieni p«rU of Indonetia, the Naga's 
dooble-ojlindor vertical forge or piston bellowi (fo different 
from the ikin bellows of most poit^ of India bat) resembling 
that in use among the Kajana and Dyaki of Borneo and 
the Bontook Tgorots, the practice of bead banting (bnman 
heads being now generall/ snbstitnted in administered 
terntoiics by Mtthnn beads, tbrongh fear of the British 
anthonfies] and the oostoms oonneeted therewith resembling 
those in vogue among the Dyaks of Uorneo and the Bontook 
IgOTota and some other IndonesiaQ tnbes, the platform bnnal of 
the Ao Nagas similar to that practised bj the Kayans of 
Borneo, the Naga'a process of tattooing similar to that of some 
Indonesian tribes, tbe organisation and onitoms connected with 
the Naga’s Morungt or bachelors^ domutones so similar to 
those among many Indonesian tnbe% the hoe ooltnre of the 
Nagas lesemblmg that of several Indonenan tribes and the 
system of ieriace onlhration of tbe Angami Nagas so similar to 
that of tbe Bontook Igoroie and oeitam other Indonesian tribes, 

these and oeitain other artefacts and eooml OQstoms and 
institnuons have their oonnterpaits m Indonesia rather than 
elsewhere 

The Nsga people oompnse about two doxen tribes —among 
tbe better known of wbioh are tbe Aos, tbe Angamis, the 
Lohtae the Seiras the Sangtame, the Tanghhnls, the Konyaki 
tbe Cbangf, the Kabnis and tbe Knoba Vigas In a fow of 
these tribes the men go naked, bat in many of them kilts decked 
with cowne-Bhells are worn by tbe men partioolarly on festive 
oeoasioni, and long or short skirts are worn by the women* One 
mterestiDg point is tbe vaimty of modes of wearing hair in 
different Kaga tnbes, and similarly the assortment of coloors of 
women a apparel differ in different tribes The nsnal dress of 
the men u a small waift-oloth and a wrapper either of oloth or 
bark fibre round the body It u the special privilege of men 
who have proved their prowefs in war or thoir liberality m 
lacnfioes and feasts to wear pictnr^sqae body-cloths of vanoos 
beontiful oobors. Their gala dress oompnsoa attractive 
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gaycoloured head-dresses generally made of plaited cane or wicker¬ 
work adorned with crests of beautiful feathers, picturesque 
fillets made of beai's hair with gay plumes stuck into them, 
beautiful baldrics bordered with hair dyed in scarlet worn 
across the breast and terminating in a tail of human hair 
similarly dyed, gauntlets of coloured cloth oinamented with 
eowne shells and fringed with scarlet hair, armlets of ivoiy, 
and beautiful leggings of plaited cane, and their spears and 
(laos with long handles beautifully decorated with hair dyed in 
red and black,—all these make an impressive show, which, so 
far as 1 know, cannot be paralleled by any other tribe or caste 
on the Indian continent 

It is not only in their oultural affinities tliat the N agas are 
conneoted with Indonesiai but their racial affinities too are 
with the Mongolian lacesof Indonesia. Though the IN agas are 
racially classed among tho Tibeto-Burman speaking Mongolians, 
certain other ethnic elements must have entered into their compo¬ 
sition. From the existence of curly hair in some individuals 
and small polished stone celts in some of their hills, the admix¬ 
ture of an early negrito stock has been inferred. And the 
compaiatively dark colour and some other physical and cultural 
traits of the Konyak Nagas might appear to suggest a remote 
affinity with some tribes of Chota Nagpar The erection of 
stone-monoliths and the practice of terrace-cultivat.ion by some 
of the Naga tubes and the institution of the morung oi 
bachelors^ house aie the prominent cnltuial features that the 
Nagas share with the “Kol” or Mnnda-speaking tubes of 
Chota-Nagpur and Cential India. The“genna” taboos of 
the different Naga tribes have then couuterpait among some 
agnoultural and other taboos paitioularly those in connection 
with the Sarhul ceremony (both betoie and after it) observed by 
some of the Chota-Nagpur tribes ^ 

The Meitbies of the Manipur State are a very interesting 
people and afford a good instance of the thorough transforma¬ 
tion of an animistic hill-tnbe into an orthodox Hindu caste. 
They still speak a language of the Tibeto-Buiman group , and 
Mr. Hudson’s investigations show that within two hundred 


^ Si C, Eoy’s ^ Orqoa Beligton and Oustorjis* pp* 225-227. 
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tiia Kaga's fire-dnll made of Bjdifc Btiok and bamboo thong 
reeembUng that used in different put« of Indonena^ the Naga'e 
donble-oylindir rertioal forgo or piston bellowi («o different 
from the skin bellowi of moii part? of India bnt) reBembhog 
that m UBO among the Kajana and Djaks of Borneo and 
the Bontoek Tgorot^ the pimotico of head hnntmg (human 
heads being now geoeralljr snbatitated in administered 
terntones by heads, ihrongh fear of the Entuh 

anthonlies) and the cosjoms connected there^Titb resembhng 
those m vogoe among the Djahs of Borneo and the Bontook 
Igorots and some other Ind.onenan tribes, the platform bnnal of 
the Ao Nigas similar to that praotised by the Kayans of 
Borneo, the Nsga’s pioccM of tattooing BimiUr to that of some 
Indonenan tribes, the organixation and oostomi connected with 
the Naga s Morutgt or baobelors^ dormitories so similar to 
thoJie among many Indonecan tnbea, the hoe onltnrti of the 
Kagas retemhlmg that of soTeral Indonenan tnbee and the 
system of terrace onltiratioQ of the Angami Nagae so similar to 
that of the Bontoek Igorota and certain other Indonefian tribes, 
— these and oertain other artefacts and (omal onstoms and 
institnUoiis hare their ooonterparti in Indonesia rather than 
elsewhere 

The Naga people comprise about two doaen tribes,—among 
the better known of which are the Aos, tbe Angamis, the 
Lohtaa the Semoe the Saogtams, the 'Xangkhals, the Xonyaks 
the Chaogt, the Sabois and the Kaoha 'Vagas In a few of 
these tribes the men go naked, but m many of them kiJu decked 
with cowne^shells are worn by tbe men partionlarly on feabre 
oooasioDS and long or short skirts are worn by tbe women* One 
interesting point is tbe vanety of modes of wearing hair m 
different Naga tribes j and similarly the assortment of colonrs of 
women s apparel differ in different tribes Ihe nsosl dress of 
the men is a small waiit*cloth and a wrapper either of cloth or 
bark Qbre round the body It is the special pnnlege of men 
who hare proved their prowers in war or thoir liberslity ui 
saenfloes and feasts to wear pictnresqae body-cloths of vonoos 
beantifol ooloars. Their gala dress oompnses attroctiTO 
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gaycoloured head-dresses geoprally made of plaited cane or wicker¬ 
work adorned with crests of beautiful feathers, picturesque 
fillets made of bear's hair with gay plumes stuck into them, 
beautiful baldrics bordered with hair dyed m scarlet worn 
across the breast and terminating in a tail of human ban 
similarly dyed, gauntlets of coloured cloth ornamented with 
cowne shells and fringed with soailet hair, armlets of ivory, 
and beautiful leggings ot plaited oane, and their spears and 
daos with long handles beautifully decorated with hair dyed in 
red and black,—all these make an impressive show, which, so 
far as 1 know, cannot be paralleled by any other tribe or caste 
on the Indian continent 

It is not only in then cultural affinities that the Nagas are 
connected with Indouesiai but their racial affinities too are 
with the Mongolian races of Indonesia. Though the ISJagas are 
racially classed among the Tibeto-Burman speaking Mongolians, 
ceitam other ethnic elements must have entered into then compo¬ 
sition From the existence of curly hair m some individuals 
and small polished stone celts m some of their hills, the admix- 
tme of an early negnto stock has been inferred. And the 
comparatively dark colour and some other physical and cultural 
traits of the Konyak Nagas might appear to suggest a remote 
affinity with some tribes of Chota Nagpur. The erection of 
stone-monohths and the practice of terrace-cultivation by some 
of the Naga tubes and the institution of the morung or 
bachelors' house aie the prominent cultural features that the 
Nagas share with the “K.ol" or Munda-speaking tubes of 
Chota-Nagpur and Cential India. The " genna ” taboos of 
the diffeient Naga tribes have their counterpait among some 
agricultural and othei taboos particularly those in connection 
with the Sarhul ceremony (both befoie and after it) observed by 
some of the Chota-Nagpur tribes.^ 

The Meithies of the Manipur State are a very interesting 
people and afford a good instance of the thorough transforma¬ 
tion of an animistic hill-tnbe into an orthodox Hindu caste. 
They still speak a language of the Tibeto-Bniman group , and 
Mr. Hodson's investigations show that within two hundred 

‘ Si C, Roy’s ’ Oragn Religion and Oustoi^s* pp. 225-227. 
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yearfl ago, in internal organixation, m religion, m habits and 
mannfiTB, “ the MeithiM were as the hill people now ara,^' 
The feet that when a Hindu Meitiua of Manipur happeni to 
be ont-cifted for iomo sooial or other oflanoe, he has to taka 
hiflabodQxnaNagaTiUaeeand eat with hu Nag* neighbour* 
and thu* '' start afreeh,** and the further feet thifc the Moitbe 
Baja of Manipnr II drafted like a Naga at hi* coronation, may 
perhaps b© taken as indication* of the affimtia of the Meithifis 
with the Nagaa, 

At the laat VatMri or fatival at Imphal, the 

capital of the Manipur State, 1 was enrpnaed to Snda nnmber 
of Mevthie* attending the eexemonj with greater devotion than 
mott Aryan Hindus, tinging devotioiial songs with intanae 
feeling and playing on the uridong drum The principal 
Hmdn deities to wbomoSennga and prayer* areoSer*^ by the 
Meitbie axe Siva and Durgfl, E&db& and Erubna, and Lakshmi 
NArflvan or Satya NBrSyan (that u, Viibno) ; Goorfinga or 
Sn Cbaitanaya-~the Beag&U apostle of yaiBhiU 7 UiD,*<Hd*o 
reoeivos honuge< In addition to the Hmdn deities whom the 
Meitba worehips Cor ** aalvation ** as be sayi —ho 

propitiate* for safety or riddance from evilf gnoh as epideauas, 
eto , three olasae* of godllng* named re*peotiTely os Vuo%g few 
(literally, forert god*), /aav or household gods and Xa» 
fei* or Tillage gods. These three classes of godliogs would 
appear to represent the aoimisUo spirit* of their unconverted 
days, now organued into three de&nite oltsses The mode of 
their represGolation ha* ondergone a change The i?kMs/ 
axe represented by images of boman beads either male or female 
as the case may be, the Iwtnng fea» is represented either by a bell 
metal com or merely provided with a bed and mosquito 
curtain*, and propitiated with offerings of flowers. Whereas 
Brimhan pne»t* are employed for the worship of the deities 
adopted from tha Hmdn pantheon, spirit doctor* magi 
Clans (uai&it) of both aoxss of thoir own tribe are atiU employed 
to appeaae tha amnustfo ■pirit* and perferm magical rltea and 
ceremonies to heal malodiai, bring down rain, and dnvo away 
diseases and other calamltie* 
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The tribe is divided into seven exogamons Salets or clans 
whose origin is attributed, Hindu fashion, to different parts of 
the body of the Gooroo ’or the Lord of the Universe. These 
tale%s are also sought to be identified with Bramhanie 
eponymous divisions. Thus Angom salei (sub-divided into 
fifty Tmunah) which is said to have issued from the right eye 
of the Gooroo is identified with the Oousti (Kausik ?) gopra, the 
Ningthon 3 a zalei (subdivided into fifteen Tumnaka) which 
issued out of the left eye is identified with Sandilya goira, the 
Chengloi aalei (subdivided into forty-one Tumnaka) which 
issued out of the right ear is identified with the Bharadwdj 
goira ; the Ngangba aalei (subdivided into seventeen Tumnaka) 
which issued out of the left ear is identified with the Naitnta 
goira j the Looang aalei (subdivided mto fifty-six Tumnaka) 
which issued out of the right nostril is identified with the 
Kdayap goira ; the Khoomon aalet (subdivided into one 
hundred and three Tumnaka) which sprung from the left nostril 
is identified with the Maikukulya goira \ and the Moirang 
aalei (subdivided into sixty-six lumnaka) which sprung from 
the teeth of the Gooroo is identified with Aiteya goira. It may 
be noted that the process of transforming old totemestio clan 
names into eponymous names derived from Bramhanie gotras is 
stiU in progress among the Hindmsed Mundas of Chota Nagpur. 
Thus we find among them the totemio elan name Kachua 
(tortoise) being transformed into Kdayapa, the clan name 
Sdndi (bullock) into SSndtlya, the clan name into 

Bkoj Raf, and so forth. 

It may also be noted that the Hinduised Mundas of the 
Panch Parganas of the Banohi District, who, like the Meithies 
of Manipur, have adopted the Vaisnav faith exhibit similar 
devotion to their adopted Hindu deities. The Meithies have, 
however, gone much further in Hinduisation and now divide 
themselves into three castes—viz., Kshatnyas, Vai^ya and 
Sudraa. although inter-marriage between these castes is still 
permitted. The Bramhan priests of Manipur are the descendants 
of Bengal Bramhans who were introduced into the State towards 
the middle and latter end of the 18th century. 

20 
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Ooo moft noticeable £efti:nTe of Meiihie lociologj b the 
mjtitntion of the Oiait Taia or Oiat Tkaia (literally, Fall of 
tfiA year, lA, oommenoement of tbe year) On the day of the 
Quronba (Clunuk feetivaJ, at the end of each Maniptm 

year \rluoh tenninatea towards the middlo of April, the aidi£di 
or dinnerf Beleot and the B&jS appoints a nevr man as C\a% 
Tiabat after whom the ensnmg year u oameih The Cka^Tkaia 
u the scapegoat of the lUjft and his gnbjeota ; all sms 
oommitted by them daring the eosaing year ore believed to bo 
transferred to him and are aoknowledged by him as his own 
£aoh Manipon year goes by the name of the selected Ciat 
Tiaia for the year Any man may be selected as a Ckat 7ka^a, 
except prmoei of the Koyal family, Maealaians (Langals), 
NagaSj blackamiths (Thangjams) and braners (KSnsomi) 
Bat no respeeUblfl Meithei will agree to become a Oia%-Tbcha, 
to that generally a Clat^fiaha Is selected from among the Lois 
who are regaided ai the lowest olase of Meitheis Though they 
have adopted Vauhoavuin, the Lou stUl mtermarry with the 
Nagas and ssonhoe pigs and fowls to Sena Mehi and Imang 
Lai The ontgcung Cka* Tiaia addresses his snooeasor as 
follows My fnend, I boro and reooived all the sms and evil 
sjdnts OD behalf of the and hu rnbjeots for the oat-going 
year, and I trust you will also do the same for the ensmng year, 
and henceforth bear the sins, diseases and misfortunes, eto., of 
the Bfijd and his sntgecte until the next Ckerouba oomes'^ And 
the Chahi Thaba^Ieot addreeung the ££jd, says •—From 
tooday I win bear on my head all tils sms, diseases, mtsfortunef, 
battles against tiiee^ all ignominies, mianhuyfn and everything 
of bad omen and untoward for thee and thy kingdom.''' The 
Bfijl in appointing a new CUni TAoba preeante him with 
a Manipdl cloth (»e£nsy), a basket of salt ami a oertam area 
(1 jMr«) of rent free laud for cultivation for life besides granting 
him c er ta in other pnnlegat. 

This last day of the Mauipuri year is known as Cherpuba. 
On this day, Meitheis wUl not engage in any work other than 
cleaning thdi houses, ohangmg their old e a**t}iAn utensils 
(eisppooi) for new ones, oonfang Tanous lands of ohoioc diBhes, 
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and enjoying themselves. New clothes aie worn and offerings 
are m ade to the deity Senamahi. 

Two inteiesting ceremonies of divination among the Meithies 
are the Ravana-shooting and the KxodJctalha {lit.f chasing 
of the Crow) or Khdg-jatfa (procession of the Crow), which 
I had the opportunity of witnessing at Imphal on the Daeahara 
day. 

Shortly after midday on the Dasahaia day, the Raja with 
his courtiers and retainers march out on elephants and ponies 
in an imposing piooession fiom the palace to a beautifully 
decorated arena where his military oflSoers engage in sword 
play and perform various other feats of military skill The 
Sendpati or commander of the forces is honouied by the Ra3a 
with presents of clothes, and a salute of guns is hred. Then 
a number of militaiy officers ride in procession to an open 
space where an earthen effigy of the ten-headed Ravana of 
epic fame has been set up. One after another the officers 
shoot at the effigy from some distance until it is hit. The 
good or bad luck of the kingdom during the ensuing year is 
predicted from a consideration of the particular hmb on which 
the effigy is hit 

Another party of officers or soldiers march in another 
direction where on some trees, crows are roosting They shoot 
at the crows, and the diiection in which the crows take flight 
is taken to point to the quarter from which danger to the 
kingdom may be apprehended during the ensuing year, and the 
Sendpati or General is required to keep a particular watch in 
that direction throughout the ensuing year. 

Although the Meithies profess to be guided by the Sdma 
feda of the Hindus in all their domestic ceremonies such as 
those at birth, death and marriage, itlis the mdtha who is actually 
called in on these occasions, and sacnfioes of pig and libations of 
liquor are offered m Naga fashion Gennaa are observed at 
different seasons of the year, and a rope-pulling genna is 
performed to avert all misfortuna and sickness and to drive 
away spints from the village At these gennas the villagers 
abstain from certain kinds of work, an d the M dtia offers libations 
of liquor and {sacrifices of animals (dogs, pigs, etc.) and fowls. 
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Dr J H HnttoDj in an Biticlo on the Culiural Jffimiut 
of iho OtM% B\ll Tt^ot of Attavk contxibnted to 

J/«« «« India (January Maruh 1929) liaj dravn attention 
to ranooi cultural trait# wluoh the Naga tnbea of AcBam have 
in common with tho Oraona of Chotfi Nflgpur Beaidef cortam 
folk talei and $tnnai or taboos,—oertain hnnling oustomi and 
method! of exorcum, oertam oustoms relating to death and 
bnnal and their oonnoction with ag^onllure and the pballio and 
■tone cult, are bo remarkably nmilar m Amun end In Chota 
Nagpur that the question naturally ariaes as to how theae 
nmHaniie! arose. 

Ai to this phallio and stone oulture, Dr Hutton wntet, 
** The phallio and stone culture which la shared by so many 
tribes of Ohota-Nagpor and Assam obvioualy existed at a yery 
early date m Southern Asia, and was perhaps the earliest 
systematised religion that existed there Certainly its traces 
appear in the praotioe of all subsequent faithr, not excluding 
Boddhiem and Islam. Whti we wish to know first is whether 
the Dnndiao or the Hondan tongue u the earliest langoage 
to be used in the peninsula. Both have left somewhat nmBar 
ipoiadio traces in Northern India and must have been far more 
Widely spread to aome prohistono date At the preaent day both 
are often aaaooiated with oertain identioal culture elements 
Which of the two u responiiblo for the phallio stone culture-of 
India and South-east Ana and whenoo was it brought f The 
question may never be answered, but meanwhile we are the 
noher for the admirable study of Oraou religion (in the recently 
published book on ‘ Oraon BaUgion and Cmtons *), whioh at 
least givea us a starting point for such enquiries and which is 
probably of much more praotioal importance than the answer 

Although the origin of the phallio and stone culture m 
India is shrouded in an obscurity which may perhaps never be 
wholly cleared up, vanoni considerations inolmo me to think that 
the pbalhoand stone colture of the Naga Hills and other parts 
of Assam and those of Chota Nagpur and South-eastern Asia m 
ganoral point to aome common sonxee or connection in tha 
remote past In both AsBam and Chota Nagpur there are txadi- 
fions which preaaive the inemory of tho anment dommstlon in 
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those tracts of a powerful prehistoric people called the ** Asuras 
Local tradition connects certain ancient sites on the Chota- 
Nagpnr plateau with the name of some Abut Kings (such as 
Ban of epio fame) whom Assamese tradition too connects with 
these Asuras. Certain ancient architectural and other remains 
attnbuted to the Asuras in Assam as well as in Chota-Nagpur 
bear striking resemblances. I have seen some remains of ancient 
buildmgs of huge bricks near Gauhati (the ancient Pragjyotish- 
pur) in Assam which are remarkably similar to those explored by 
me in the ‘ Asur sites ’ of the Eanchi and the Singhbhum 
districts in Chota-Nagpur {Vide J» B, 0. It. S., Vol 1, pp. 229- 
258, and Vol. VI, pp. 893-423.) The remains near Gauhati are 
locally attributed to the Asur king Narak and his descendants. 
And Sir Edward Gait in his standard work on the Ristory of 
Assam (Second edition, 1926, pp. 14-16) says, '^It is impossible 
to say to what race this dynasty belonged, but the use of the 

appellation Asur shows that they are non-Aryans .We may 

conclude from the numerous references to them in ancient litera¬ 
ture, as well as from the remarkable way in which their memory 
has been preserved by the people of Assam down to the present 
day, that .Narak 'and Bhagdatta were real and exceptionally 
powerful kmgs, and probably included in their dommions the 
greater part of modern Assam and Bengal east of the Karatoya 
Traces of certain Mongolian features noted by Colonel 
Dalton and others among the Hos of Chota-Nagpur may appear 
_ to lend support to the inference of a past connection of certain 
Chota-Nagpur tribes with Assam In this connection I may 
note that I have observed numerous instances of melanoglossia 
or the appearance of blue ‘ Mongoloid patches ' on the skm of 
Munda and Oraon children, particularly babies. 

Prehistoric shouldered celts such as are found in Burma and 
the Malay Peninsula and occasionally in a less pronounced form 
in the Naga Hills, which appear to have been the proto; 
types of the shoulder-headed iron hoe {mo-Mteta) of the Khasia 
might supply another hnk in the chain of evidence. The Mumia 
languages of Chota-Nagpur and Central India and the Mon- 
Khmer languages including Khasi of Assam and the Wa and 
Palaung languages of Burma exhibit certain similarities fion\ 
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which Df On6rtoii hu oonolcded that they contani n oomnioQ 
auhttratrun which cfioBot ba snythio^ 6ls6 than the langna^ of 
an old race which waa onoe eettlod in those oountnoa ” 
utte Snrvsy of Indui, VoL IV, p 6) 

In an aitide on PoutbU Slimo Battt for tie Samint 
Sl4Wi4nt tu He iCuMda Zamfuagee** contributed to the Zcurnal 
of tie BHav exd Ormo Reuartk Society Vol, IX, 1923, 
I addnoed reasona to infer that theee Aoras of the prehiatono 
romaina of OhfiLfl Na^or sroro prubohly a proto-Cancaaian race 
who had moved on into India at a more pnnutive etage of 
Caooasian onltme than that irepresented by the Vedio Arjans, 
and later gradoaJIy absorbed an mdigenooj inelanoderm race 
(the Indian section of which waa m ancient Sanskrit bteratore 
styled as the and thus became somewhat transformed 

in phynool fealorea by long continued mieoegenatioo, and 
worked out the Asar otviUcition referred to in the R\{iFedcf the 
Siiepaika Brilkuaj}a, and other early Sanskrit works In a 
later artsolo [The Aptrt—Aneteni end Modern) in the same 
Joomal for tho year 192d| 1 referred to certain distant resem 
blanoes between the Aior Ends in ChOtfr-NAgpur end those of 
the famoDS nuns of Mahanjo-Doro and Harappe in the Indus 
Valley Dolmens and urn bnnals and oertam other prehistorio 
remains m Southern India, might appear to bear a family resem 
blanoe to simflar Eads m CbOtfi NAgpur and Assam, and to 
snggest the mferenoe that different bronchee of one and tho 
■amo great 'prehistono' rooe earned their onltare to different 
ports of' Ailiado' (or pre*Dravidian) India, and large sections 
of them were finally more or less abeozbed in the negntio abort 
ginol Bifida popnJation and that the more vinie portion of 
them contributed their blood and [their onlture to the make-up 
of the oompoate race and culture of the * Aryan Hindus * 

A preliminary account of my study of the of Binghbbum 
was published In the last isno of the Zournal of the Btkar end 
Otuxa lUtearei Society Collection of maianals for monc 
graphs on the Ehfirias and the Asms of Obota Nagpnr and 
tho Pihirioa of the Santol Fargunas is m prt^fress. 

SAEAT OHANDBA BOT 
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tl.—On the Buie of Fudyamitra Sunga^ 

By K. P. tTayaswal. 

As already pointed out, on the Bharhut gateways we have a 
collective ‘ rule of the 6nngas ■* (m the plural). The Pura^iic 
datum referred to by me before may once more be examined. 

Pur^as Pu^yamitrastu senaniruddhf^ya sa 

Matsya, Vayu, > Brhadratham 

Brahmanda, unanim- | karayifyati vai ra]yam 
ously: J §attrm^ati sama nrpah, 

Matsya and Vayu ... Fu§pamitra- suta^cha^tau hhavi?- 

yanti sama nypah. 

In the last sentence taking sama as an avyaya, it will 
mean eight sons of Pu^pamitra (i.e. Pu^yatnitra) will be 
rulers simultaneously (sama) The last sentence is to be taken 
with the preceding one : ‘ Pu^yamitra will make others rule 
(or rule through others) for 86 years These others were his 
eight sons. This is evidently borne out by the fact that the 
eight sons have not been given any separate period, nor is it 
stated that they were to pome ‘ after ^{(atahi * after Pufya- 
mitra as is usual when succession is predicated. The total 
reign-period’ given m the Puranas to the whole dyansty is Hi 
or 110 according to the two groups of the Puranas, and this is 
verified by the actual aggregate of individual reigns which work 
out to be Hi or 110 according to the differing data. Pargiter 
has fallen into an error m giving the aggregate as 118 . he says, 
“ the duration of the dynasty is stated by Va. and Bd, and by V. 
generally to be Hi years ; by 7 Mss. of Bh and one of Vs. 
Ho. The aggregate of the reigns is HS'■’(DKA p 80). This 
error has arisen by reading 8 years for Agnimitra. It shonld be 
noted that the Matsya does not include Agnimitra in the list at 
all, and after the 86 years of Pu^yamitra^s rule through others the 
Matsya brmgs the generation which cornea after Agnimitra 
according to the Vi§nu and the Bhagavala. The group of 
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ihefe latar Torki alono juunea A^mmitra u tgauut tHe Matijs 
and tbd Yijn vhiob do not ooont Kim m tho ligt. The oxo6w of 
mgbt joan u not warranted bj the detaila and the text of the 
older Poii^^ the Vfiyn and the MaUya. It ib thna endent 
that the 36 yeara given to Fa^jamilra oorer the rnle of hu 
tom danng bit reigiL^ 

We hare that a ennotu oonitatcbon i eight eonj of PnfJ- 
amitra mling together and their rule detlgnated as * the reign 
or (goremment) of the ^uiigtut *, while Pnfjanutza ib over them 
and 11 it^led officially at 'Senfipati Puiyamltra ' (e^ in the 
Ayodhyfi mioription and KfiUdaaa's i/dhxOiiJyfMm^fa) la it 
this oonitittitian to be read m the two wordt of the Fnrft^^ t 
** l^rag^jait vca^ijjBWk^f takiQg M»rd;^o«i at one word? 
Bid the Dfforper pretend to eatahluh a itHglsu, oomUiotlonal 
goremment ? Or do the Forl^aj ate the term to thow that 
Poiyatnltra or any of hu aoni did not formally laanme the royal 
title ? In that oaae we ehall have to aAvnme that the Aivame* 
dhaa of Pniyanutra were performed by him u S«n£paii^ the 
Commander'in Chief of the Bmpire 

TIm of PsTsUcr b da* to Bnhmivd* wMcb U th* latait la 

31m Br fladlny th* ladaptadairt d*lnsi ot Qi« >n3 rtiiTW to 

rood tt witb th* Tija (vUoh It goocrall/ foOov*) acd and modlAed kh* 

text of the Yjixi bj ibetftntfng iot b«fW« 

eiffa*. Thb prooMi vu th* rorott of * eoafnflaa. Tlut it 1* aot idatafble 
1* prored bj tlu d/a*etlfl total videh will oae*d bj tigit j**/* owia^ to khJ# 
DKli1fl«*tfanL 




III.—A New Silpa Work. 

By Phanindra Nath Bose, M.A., Nalanda College. 

In the Tibetan Encycloptedia lanjutf we have a iSilpa work, 
the Sanskrit original of which, is believed to have been lost. 
TBe title of this Silpa work is given in the Tibetan translation 
us follows;— 

' ^gya. gar. akad du sa. sta. la. nya. gro. dha. 
parimandala. budn. prati.-ma. la. ga. ka. na. ma. 

Fortunately for us the Sanskrit original of this i^ilpa work 
has been discovered in the Nepal Durbar Library. Through the 
effoits of Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore, the Vi^vabharati Library 
haa now got a copy of the above Ms. from the Nepal Durbar 
Library. In the present article, we are using the copy of the 
Ms. of the Vi^vabharatl Library, as well as the Tibetan xylo¬ 
graph of the same Libaray. 

The Sanskrit Ms. begins thus :— 

vm^<¥TiT^m ^ 3511 i 

«IT W SBfJ^ [ 
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Tlid 'nbetan truulAtion begms thu t— 
boom* hdaa lidod« oliBgfl dafi bral. bA< 1 a, 

pbjAg htAhal, 1(X 

^WT* 

After this the TibetAH tranBUhon hofl one hoe, which ii 
omitted m the Saniknt Text, U mni thus —> 

hdi, akod. bdag gia tbos. pa doi goig na 

imr nqt^i 

After this the 'nbetaa translatioQ tallies almost with the 
Sanrknt Text. Out one gets poxxled os to the real name of 
thuwork The Tibetan translator has pointed oat at* the very 
oatset that m the Indian language it u known as 

I But in the Sanatnt on 
giual, we do not Bud this name At the end of the Saoikni 
Hi. it u written t 

“ %fh WJT^35f51pffT(^T?{ HWTHTl 1 

It is inlerefftdng to note that in A Cataiog^ of Pal» Ltaf 
and Selected Paper Mtt belongiuf to the Durbar Librarf Ifepal 
Bj MahAmahop&dhy&ya Harm Prosdd d&Btri, wo get the deaonp- 
tiOD of a similar manaeonpt But it is called I 

It begins thus — 

I 

uRiuwiJJl. I 
wrf 1 ’’ 

tYolume II, page 41) ' 

In page 137 of the same Caialoffuef we dnd another siinilar 
Ms. with the name of 1 is dated N S 

763-A,D 1643 


wram «i3 u ft ftay ^ 
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Again, in BendaFs Catalogue of daddhat Sanairit Maa. 
(page 200) we have the description of 
as follows :— 

** \ A short treatise in two parts on 

images of Buddha, probably more or less in imitation of 
Varabamihira's work. 

The work is in regulai sutra-form, beginning 

II . 

Sanputra enquires thus of Bhagavan 

¥r*T^^iTOT nf^n'cisctj^ i 

To which the reply is : EfT I 

^f?T flT^ ^?f ^ I 

nf^HT ^r<!F^ci«4f 1 The rest discusses the 
dimensions, pose, etc., of the various members of the images, 
ending thus : 

1%^'gnT: i 

.il ’’ 

Thus it appears that the Mss described above treat the same 
subject matter But curiously enough, they bear diflBerent names. 
Thus we get the name of— 

(1) the Tibetan 
Translation. 

(2) m the Vi^vabharati 
Library Ms. 

(3) P Sastri's Catalogue. 

(4) . ^'5lrf^T3rgtrm ) 

C in BendaFs 

(5) } Catalogue. 

It IS not clear what the original name > of the book was 
From the above, we find that both at the endi of the Visvabha- 
rati Library Ms. and of the Ms. described in BendaFs Cataloaue. 
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we get tlie name—(gf) irf^RTTWn^ I 
Onlj m the TiirabliAiati Library Ms tba word la omitted* 
"We may therefore taka ihe aboTo title to be the original one 
ThiB finpa work deala with thomeMDiemeoti of the Baddhut 
images. S&npntra introduoee the subjeafe matter Ai haa been 
remarked by Bendal, the work is m regnlar futra fonru In 
reply to the qaestion of Sinpntra^ BbagavAn saya i 


Woni.1 uraanf nm^ajiHH n flraaipm a 

tiarysiTOiifuRini ^T!iW i OTfjWryww^traTiPFi- 
«arenfijc 

H'larnf ^ (wwrft B 




iwnit tmsr«wRT 

gtmr <hfW 3 tR»i; i 

After thiB begina the eoameration of meamrementB of fiOTeral 
parts of the image in the form of tflokoa. Bbagav&n contmoea 
to tay J— 

1) I u 

siwniit ii ii 

'tT’mi li ^ ii 

Tgicmp satg^tTpavft firetfrt Sf^jJgro h- ii « ii 

wwd fwft#pnf 4 ^ II ■! II 

viinalwfli ^ maS i 

^5<3I5OTRmt ^ gpjffiWm II ^ II 


^igi^agrofW oTrlaiup 
Hii'ipfhjiamw g»9ifipna WTpnp 
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Ifc is not possible to guess the age of this Silpa work. In 
Bendaks Catalogue, the Ms. of is dated the 

18th century. In Mm. Haraprasad Sastri's Catalogue, the Ms. 

is dated N. S ?68-A. D. 1648. We have 
seen that both these Mss. tally with the present one. We can, 
therefore, put one limit of the age of this l^ilpa work—the 18th 
century A. D. That is to say, it cannot have been written after 
the 18th century of the Christian Era. Again, we know that 
this l^ilpa work was translated into the Tibetan language. We 
also know that most of the Tibetan translations were done 
after the introduction of the Buddhist rehgion in Tibet in t he 
sixth century A. D We can therefore place the date of this 
work somewhere in the sixth century, if not earlier. 

In the present work, we find Sariputra introducing the sub- 
iect matter, Sariputra is a familiar name in the Buddhist 
literature. There is another ^ilpa work ascribed to Sariputra. 
It is found in Ceylon and used by the artists of Kandy in mak¬ 
ing Buddhist images. Dr. A. K Cooraarswamy referred to this 
work under the name of Sarxgutra in his Medxeval Sinhalese Art, 
This Sinhalese Silpa work is written in corrupt Sanskrit 
Perhaps it found its way to Ceylon from India. It is at present 
pubhshed from Colombo in Smbalese character and known as 

I The book begins thus 

It ends thus:—“ 





rV —Deities of Jalkor (A Rejoinder). 

By Ballpada Uitnu 

Mr Sarat Chandra Mitia in an artiole oniitled HoU^ en 
ScM Bontk Baiari Oodlm^* of Fuitrjf and H»nt%ng pobluhed 
in thn Jonmal (Vol XIV, part IV, pagM 6B6—000) haakiadlj 
giren me an opportnoitj of reverting to the subject of Jalkar 
J)nt%4i about vrhioh I pablished a paper m 1026 (Vol XI, 
pages 181 166) Amar Singh, Snltan Khan and Bma Bhadn 
are regarded by me as deified horoos 

Mr Mitra eayi (VoL XIV, page BB7) “with respect to this 
statement I beg to stale that it hta been made withont making 
snffioient enqainee, and they cannot be deified heiDes, as I shall 
show presently ” 

He says < “ 11 wo examine the histones of ancient races we 
find that whenever any histonoal personage has been renowned 
for his proficaenoy in some ooenpatiOD or profeision be has 
boon canonised as a hero or god and is sometimes worshipped ** 
In support of his statement he quotes the mstaooe of Nimrod, 
bnt he ends by saying that is is not attnallj wsrritppsd ** ^ 

Then be refers to the “ oultare heroes ** who '' are worshipped 
by those raoea of people even at the preaent day ' and quotes 
the example of Sivaji and Eljft Mahipala who were men of great 
renown, and of aahvantorao, “ a sobordinate revenae offloer 
of Khandeah and the Swami of Akalkot reported to have been 
a mntiny refugee, men of leaser renown.' The godling Sivaji 
has on imago and ii worshipped by the Oanda oaste of 
fitheimcD Portraita of Yathrantormo are worshipped. The 
Swami has a temple and monastery of his own It has not been 
mentionid if lUj& Mahfpfila is fortunate lu having an imago or 
a temple. 

Now it appeara that aoch heroea were all m€% and were 
at one time actually in the flesh and their cUimi to being saao- 
nt$ed, dcffied or apoHecnssd reat upon some oharaotenatic virtue 
—acme renown, e g heroism, good government, generosity or 
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some power of varying degiccs. And Mr. Mitm says . In 
India tho canonization of dead men into gods is still going on 
among tbo lower tribes. ’’ 

TVhatovor Mr. Mitra baa said goes to strengtbon the expla¬ 
nation offered by my Malabo guide that Ainai Singb, Sultan 
Khan and Dina Bbadri woio deilied beiocs—tbougb not so 
great as “ migbty fisbers and hunters before tbe Lord '■’ and 
shows it to bavo admirably satisfied tbo conditions of deification. 
He tbereforo finds tbo answer to bis objection in tbo said 
explanation on page 185 of Vol. XI, Pait II which I must 

quote ; 

‘^Tbe Mdldha cxpbiined to mo that Araar Singh, Sultan 
Khan and Dina Bbadri bad been men belonging to tho class of 
votaries who worship them and that they bavo been apotheosized, 
and to give mo a bandy illustiation ho t-aid that the local 
2 emindar (who accompanied mo) who was so kind and obaiitable 
to rjjoh would after his death become a deity and would demand 
of them, and woo to him who would give umbrage to him. 
Bad non after death become mischievous spirits, and people 
ought to have a care."' 

The above explanation contains tho elements that are needed 

for deification ; 

(1) (fl) They were men ; 

(5) belonging to the class of votaries who worship 
them j 

(2) the living zemindar (in the flesh) would for hta 
Jtindness and cbaritalle dtspostttoii become a deity 
after his death. He therefore satisfies at least 
one condition, viz. tbe possession of “ the sterling 
virtue of heart and probably of the head 

It would not do, therefore, to argue away tJietr being men 
and to say that Amar Singh, who was an actual Kajput, 
Sultan Khan, an actual Mohammadan, and Dina Bhadil, 
an actual Musahar who were at one time in the fleah and 
Lroes in tfieir own way in their neighbourhood—were not 
but only invisible and inooiporeal spirits“ presiding 
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OTor fi«hiag and fowling/' aa Kr Mitra does on page 600 of 
Volume XIV 

The Millbi lajs that A.mar Singh, Saltan Ehan and Dint 
Bhadrl were m4» beloufftn^ to tie elatt of votarxtt mo tUp 
them I hare got a remarkable corroboratiOD of hia statement. 
In September, 1026, I got information, eapplied b^r 
a fiBbennan of MuloktA:^ near Kharagpur In the District of 
MongbTr, that Djil Binpi is worshiped bj men of the 

Oodhi caste as a Jcflnr deity The ^f^iistake their bath, 
and offer betel leavea (pS»)t bAtelnnU (<a/pr<3 
wine {iapin) They saonhco a castrated goat (iiaut) of white 
colour Na^ Dy&l was a Oodhi by caste, and his own caf(&' 
men (Godhii) offidate at the ceremony Oocastonally a 
Brahman also officiates No image is made. 

NatuA DyOl was a very important person of the Oo^hl caste 
and though himself a magioun wia kOled by the msgio of hia 
own mother ufUw, BorbA Godni or Bahnrfi Ooh^m at Bakhn 
near a Pihtr ifoo which people still point cot si the scene of 
the tragedy and which they oall Tktoix Tdhor His whole 
life and explmti are celebrated in rural songs and are widely 
■oDg in these parts 1 have now with me two texts of the songs 
tymg for about a year which for want of tamp I oonld not edit 
bat which I hope to pablUh soom One comes from Bakhri. 
From this I am giving the following aooount of him—He 
belonged to the caste of Oodhl and lived in a Tirhat village. 
Baja Th&o Smgh of Bakhn sJoJor (whose family endures 
eren to*day} made him hii TahnJdar and gave him the title 
of Singh. His father s name la Mil Vumar bis ancle's 
Bhimal Sabni, eta The well oelebiated m the legend is stiU 
there and called Oiambd fIB sadr jd rdjd ii tndr The event 
happened about two hondred or two handred fifty years ago 
{t4 hai H fflofana piafna do aifii* to* oartl i%o hun) Ha 
was also called Garbi DyAl Smgh or simply DiyAl Singh. One 
of the songs b^ns 

Siraia varatJi BaApld fun ttUlo* 

Twelve years he spent zn learning msgio m Bengal 
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In the explanation of the oiigin of sainted deities the 
Mnlaha also says : '' Bad men after death become mischievous 

spirits And he is wonderfully accurate in his statement. 
“ Another remarkable development of hero-worship/' observes 
Crooke/''IS the deification by criminal oi nomadic tribes of 
notorious robbers. Dorns in Bihar worship Gaudah, said to 
have been hanged foi theft many yeais ago and Syam Singh, 
another worthy of the same class j Dusadhs woiship famous 
criminals of then caste under the names of Goraiya, Salhes 
or Kai ikhHe quotes fuither examples of Madhukar Sah, 
a noted outlaw, Mana, a deified thief and Bhukiya, a noto¬ 
rious freebooter 

Worship IS offered to Jethu Baba in my neighbourhood on 
the day of Govardhana festival, fie is legardedas a cattle-deity. 
My informant says that be was a mehtar and was a notorious 
muiderei 

If my guide has been so accurate m his statement 
1 see no leason why I should not accept his expla¬ 
nation that Amar Singh, Sultan Khan and Dina Bhadri 
were deified heioes, and the complaint of Mi. Mitra that I have 
made statement ‘Without making snflScient enquiries '' and have 
“ not collected any evidence to substantiate the statement 
does not in any way minimise the accuracy of the explanation 
of my guide At the time that I wrote the article my guide's 
infoimation which I obtained in two days' tramp along the 
and ‘jalhaii while out in shooting wild fowls was its sole basis 
For so far as I remembei I returned to Monghyr on the 12th 
January, 1925 and wrote and sent the article to the editor on 
the I4th or the 16th. It was therefore not possible to collect 
more evidence that could satisfy Mr. Mitra, nor is it 
possible ]ust now to collect more evidence unless I go tramping 
again (of which theie is no immediate likelihood) after wild 
goose which may turn out to be significant both literally and 
metaphoiically. For in all probability my next informant may 


1 EeltgtonandFollilorB of Northern IndiOt (1926), pp 179 and 180. 
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bo another MdlikS I ihall remember, however, the advioo of 
Mr Mitra regarding the enquines he deairet me to make and 
oommomcato the rofolta in the pages of thii ^oamah Tifl then 
probably he will not aooept the ftatemenfc that Amar Smgb, 
Snttan Khan and Xhnfi Bhadn were men, bat after death 
beoamo doiBed heroee, bnt obviotuly 1 cannot force him to do 

fO 

Mj anbaeqaent enqmree only confirmed the explanation of 
my gnida* In December, 1926 I went shooting wild fowls 
a few miles off Begosanu with Mr Philip# of Bondnar Kothi 
at the ApSniobar There an ancient Mfilih& loaded with 
venerahle years informed me of the following Jallcar deities t 

1 Jeiar Btngi —My previous aoqaaintance. 

2 Bi%gk —PostefBmg the same oharaotenstios as 
Amar Siogh 

3 K/imi ifds.^Is worshipped with aekoAal (snoned ric#) 

TermiboQ, ruU (braoelets), and lao-dye (alltheae 
form the lanky troussoan of the »ok9g\n or a woman 
hanog bnsband) Probably she ii SamlAjI with 
a variant name 

4 Fond Khiu ^—He IS worehjpped by the Mahommedan 

/iiiStfari before oosting the net at the head of the 
jalkar Cooks are saonfioed, aod the deity has no 
predileoiioa for a partioalar ooloor^any oolonrmay 
do Oinjd and are offered, bat no wine 

(probably a# the nee of wine u forbidden to 
Mahonunedaoi) 

No images of ttbese deities are made Amar Singh, Jey 
Smgb and Fond Ebon were men—notables in their own way— 
and breams deities after tbeir death 

In December, 1927 I shot at Baxftil Oilor (sbont 13 square 
milet in area) in the distnot of Mnxaffarpor abont 20 miles 
from Hajipor There I got the following information shoot 
^olkor deities from the sk^l^k^ which was oonffrmed by the 
local gentlemen of Hajipnr m whose company I went—the 
ip&rmotlon was giren in their |>Tefenoe, 
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1. Amar Singh 

2. Bharosi Singh of Siwraril 
8 . Kamla Devi, 

\ 

4). Garal Devi. 

5. Dahu Keol. 

The usual sacrifioe of ram, Khassi (castrated goat), fatha, 
(goat), pig etc., was offered. 

The account given of Amar Singh was this He was a 
Ra]put. He fell in love with and and mained the daughter of 
a Malaha, and become one of the Malahas, He rose to be the 
Haja of Khulladts (in whose veins the commingled blood of 
Kajput and Teor castes flows ?). After his death he was 
worshipped as a deity , offerings to him consist of gdnjaj laddu, 
milk, gerudi sav satan^d dndj he hhnnjd, 

Babu Keol is a godling of Mdldhds and is regarded as the 
brother of river Kamla. In the Kharagpur aiea in the district 
of Monghyr there is a deity of the name of Kamla Koyla who 
18 worshipped, strangely enough, as a male godling like 
Babu Keol, before fishing. After bath the oflBciant burns 
incense and offers /jum, supd^i, sweets, but no wine. Vdlha 
(goat) of all colours is sacrificed. Probably this is owing to 
confusion of sexes, oi probably where the idea is that Kamla is 
a female deity she ought (to have a brother and there is 
Babu Keol The worship of mother goddess, for example, as 
a bi-sexual deity is not unknown. It has been shown by 
Barton that the goddesses of the Arabians of Yemen were 
changed into gods so that, for example, the Semitic invaders of 
Babylon arrived there with Shamas, the male form of Shams. 
In this paper, obviously, I cannot discourse about this 
interesting problem, but scholars know well that a deity may he 
worshipped as a male, as a female and as a hermaphrodite 
combining the two sexes. 

It IS clear, therefore, that some of the jolkar deities were at 
one time men, were actually in the flesh, who were famous in 
their own ways during life and became apotheosized as deities 
§fter death. This is true of other deities too about whom X 
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hare gathered infonnatiotu Let me refer, for example, to the 
follomog cattle deitoee i— 

1 Oar^Ait SSi& 

2 Kint Bdbd 

3 Saiior Bsia 

I have Been wonhip of KSni Bflbfi offered at my own 
bdtidn One night at abont 11 o'olocfc aa I wai retumrag 
to mj quartan I heard from a diftance lusty chants rending 
the Btillnesi and calm of the night which grew in intenaity 
ofl I approached my house Aj a cow of mire did not 
give sufficient milh the aid of Kini Bibi wa* sought and 
following the advice of my milkman my wife, without my 
knowledge, arranged to have K&m 6&b& worshipped Some 
incense wu bomt and g&ojft offered by the celebrante—four 
goalas—who were now imging £dru Baii ffii No imago 
was made of him A veteran go&U informs me that m 
worshipping Oarbhu Rabfi and Baktor Bfibd no image is nude 
of them None of these godlings have temple or ehnne b^ 
Ail these deities were at one tune men and after death beotme 
deiHed heioci and are etill regarded as such, and none here at 
least dispuce their status aa deified heroes though of oourae no 
* images or fetishes of these godlinga are made and miialled in 
some 9hnn&^ 

My informant says that Garbha Btb6 was m life a Hmlir 
or a potter Probably hois Garbha Kumar of Martm^i 
India tVoL I, p 132) contaming an aocount of deitioa of the 
Hindoi of Bhagalpur district Garhha Kumar This devil 
accordiog to some was a potter, aeoordiog to others, a milkman; 
but it u generally believed, that like the two Brahmans, be was 
killed by a tiger, find his ghost has ever sinoe been a terror to 
the neighbourhood, and it is deemed prudent to worship him ^ 

W'e get the following acconnt from Martinis Satten Indta 
Vol III, p 109, regarding the rehgion of the people of 
PuTaniya (Paroea) 

" Karnadev with his brothers Balladh, Hulladh and 
Tnbhnvan ore much worshipped, especially by the Dhanuks, 
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Kaibartas and many impure tribes. There are no images, 
p^riesis nor temples, bnt offerings are made^ at oert un places, 
especially where these persons are supposed to have resided on 
earth, Some offer sacrifices, but this is not usual. I have 
already mentioned all, that I could learn concerning’ the history 
of these persons.^"’ 

So, though Karnadev and his brothers had “ no images, 
priests nor temples ” hitherto no soholar has been known to 
dispute the above statement thus we cannot accept bis 
statement that they were deified heroes.^'' 

Do the names of Amar Singh, Sultan Khan and Dina Bhadri 
sound very different from Ajan Singh, Sanggn Mandal, Sabal 
Pahlwan, Jaguhajra, Sales, Dukhachariya, Latohar, Yasoya, 
Budh Kumar and other deified heroes about whom we read in 
Maitin‘’3 'Eastern India ? What special objection is there to 
their being legarded as deified heroes ? 

Mr, Mitra advises me to get " legends about these godlmgs 
and goddesslings which piove them to have been mighty fishers 
and hunters before the Lord.” ^ At the outbet I must confess 
my inability to do such a hazarduous task as to try to piove 
the river deities Gango (Ganges) and amlaji and the female 
deity of Chandmari char to have been mighty Fishers ”, far 
less “ Mighty Hunters before the Lord ”, for the obvious 
reason that they were not human beings nor has any one 

'*■ Italics are mine 

* Is Ml. Ultra’s quotation about “ Mighty Pjahers ” all right ? In Genesis 
Ch X, V. 9, we read, “ He was a mighty hunter before the Lord wherefore 
it 18 said. Even as Nimrod Ifche mighty hunter before the Lord.” Evidently 
” Mighty Eiflhera ” la Mr. Mitra’s emendation of the text Then again are we 
3 UBtified in using ” mighty hunter ” or mighty fisher before the Lord- with 
reference to Amar Singh, Dina Bhadri and Sultan Khan and others in the same 
way as “ mighty hunter ” is used of Nimrod ? '* Before the Lord ’' may mean 
“ whom God favours ” But the Hebrew preposition for iefore indicates 
a hostile sense, “ and the Septnagint gives it such a sense m the verse under 
consideration—a Greek phrase meaning—'* against the Lord ” The Targums and 
Josephus give the preposition this hostile meaning The context also inclmes 

us to it..Josephus, in accordance with Jewish opinion, represents him as 

the impious builder of the Tower of Babel, and as ever acting m direct opposition 
to the divine government and will.” 
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ioggefftdd to me Ihat they were erer in the fle«b and lived and 
died ai mortals. The qaestion then remains whether 1 can 
prove that Anur Singh, Sultan Khan and IHdu Bhadn^^wero 
renowDod for their ikill m fishing and hanting'' and were 

mighty Fishers and Eanters before the Lord —which appears 
to be^is tfue qua nou demanded by Mr Mitra to then claim of 
being regarded as deified heroes, as implied by his and have 
ikcftfort ^ been deified * Bat is it at all n^canarjf ? 1 do not 
think So It appears that their powers, now they were out of 
the fieah, were not simply limited to the granting of a heavy load 
of fish and fowls, bat far more tranfoendentiu ohoiooter But 
if hfr Mitra lofifts on their being mighty Fishers and 
Hunters before the Lord **, probably they might be thought to 
have sahafiod thit condition The Miuaffiirpnr legend about 
Amar Singb shows that althoogh be was a Rajput by birtb, yet 
h) znarrvmg the daughter of a Mfil&hA he fvas content to be 
regarded as a Mslfibl, and aUboogb bebeceme Bfij& of KhulUdU 
probably he become so with tbe help of the znfllflhis as they 
found him to be ''a Mighty Ksher before the Lord ” Natoi 
Day&l was a Ocdhi by caste one of whose pnrsuits is fishing, 
and as a fisherman probably he was a " Mighty Fisher' before 
he became the Tahiildar of tbe Bfij& of Bakhn ^aiar It 
appears that Saltan Khan was not a fisherman by caste, but 
there is no conceivable bar (o hia being''skilled in fishing 
and bang a ''Mighty Fisher thongh ts I have said it u not 
ueentarf for him to be so , for he was a ^'mighty godimg'' 
acoording to my guide and "would otktnoue gratify the 
wishes of his votaries'' not sunply the wish of getting fish or 
fowl Din& Qhadn stands on an adamantine rock and is 
not going easily to be dislodged from hie sooore pontiOD of a 
deified heio Soon after the pobhoation of ray DtxUtt of JalHr 
Sir George Gnerson wrote to me (August 12, 1926) 

'* Dear Sir, 

I was interested in your *'Deities of Jalkar'^ on p ISlff 
of the r B .0 lus^ YoL XT, part II 
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Regai'ding Dma, Bhadri may I tell you that yon will find 
the whole story of these heroes given in full, in the oiigmal 
MaithiH, with an English tianslation, in an article of mine 
entitled “ Selected specimens of the Bihari language on 
pp. 617££ of Volume XXXIX (1885) of the “ Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlandisohen Gesollschafb 

I am sorry that I have not got any spare copies of the reprint 
of this aitiole, or I should send one to you , but if you wish to 
lead the story, you can pribably borrow the volume from the 
library of the Bengal Asiatic Society. 

Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE A GRIERSON/’ 

I lead the article in question with oonsideinble interest not 
only for the sake of the story of the deified hero whose position 
was fortunately established by so distinguished a soholai forty- 
three yeais back but also foi the giammar and philology of the 
language of which I have been an humble student and teaohei 
If Mr Mitia cares he may read the same and satisfy himself. 

When a man dies he becomes in the words of Plato’s Vhaedo 
*^a disembodied spirit.’"’ 1 am quoting myself (p. 186, Vol. 
XIj p. 186) . “ It more or less amounts, in the case of the 

male deities, at least, to hero worship, the heroes being, invested 
with far greater power for good and evil with an acquisition, 
now they are in the spirit world, of fai more magical powers 
than when they were in the flesh.” 

I will conclude with the remarks of Sir James Frazer. If 
we could strictly interrogate the phantoms whiob the human 
mind has oonjured up ouc of the depths of its bottomless ignor¬ 
ance and enshrined as deities m the dim light of temples, we 
should find that the majority of them have been nothing but 
the ghosts of dead men 

and of Sir Alfred Lyall In this stage of belief the 
people oonstiniot for themselves Jacob’s ladder between earth 
and heaven , the men are seen ascending until they become 
gods, they then descend again as embodiments of the divinities; 
m so mnch that it may be doubted whethei any god ... come 
down theladdei who had not originally gone up as a man and 
an authentic man. ” 




V —Further Notes on the Dog Bnde in 
Santali and Lepoha Folklore 

By ProfMflorSarAi OhAndrA Ultra, H B I*. 

In paper eotitleJ i “ fid Brt^a t» Santah and 
L^pcXa Folilore ** irbloh hu beoD published la the Journal of 
tko Btkar and Qnua Saoartk Soettty for Soptamber 192S, 
page 0 422—425> 1 ht7e ihown tiut a moct ounoaod lotereatuig 
itam of tbo folklore of the Santala of tlie Santal Parganu ii that 
about tbs dog bnde vrbo u really a bumau girl vreanog the tkiQ 
of a dog, and that, oononaly enoagb, the dog bride alto oocan 
iQ the folklore of an altogdther alien people, namely, the Lepoha^ 
who aru Ifoagoloid tnbe of hiUmen Unng in Sikkim, Wettem 
Bbntan, Eaatem Nepal and the Darjeeling diatnot in tbo 
B«tem Himalaya'*, I hoT6 further abewn, in the same paper, 
that on oompanng tha Santali and the Lepoha folk taloa aboot 
the dog bnde we dad 

(1) that, iQ the Saotab rersion, the dog bnde if only a 
homan giri weinog the abn of a dog , whereaa, in the Lepoha 
Tunant, the lu a fairy weanog a dog^^bn guiae. 

(2) That, m the Santah reraiOD, ihe leaTes off her dog-abn 
gnite during the night and asaumefl the ahape of a human girl j 
whereas, in the Lepoha Tanant, she dods her dog-ikm gmfo 
during the day Unia and aaaummg the ihape of a beantafol 
girl doee the household work 

(3) That m the Santali varsion, the dog*bride if only 
a human girl made of fleih and blood , whereas, in the Lepoba 
ranant, the is a fairy made of gold from her head down to her 
WBift and made of sflrer from her waist down to her feet 

(4) That, in the Santsli Tonant, the dog bnde f hoi 
band bumi the dog'skm guise whmh is redaced to ashes 
whereas in the Xtepoha variant, the orphan boy tears off the 
fairy b dogskin goise to pieces and seatters the tame 
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everywhere , and gold and silver flowers spiing up from those 
fiagments o£ the skin. 

Since the publication of the aforementioned paper, 1 
have come to know thit simil.ir myths or legends about the dog- 
bride are also cuiient among the Huichol Indians who 
dwelt in a mountainous tract of country near Santa Catarina 
in western Mexico, and also among the Cora Indians, a tube of 
nominal Christians, who inhabit that pait of the country 
which borders that of the Huichols on the west. 

The linichol Indiana nairate a deluge-myth in the course 
of which it is stated that, once upon a time, a Huichol Indian 
was felling trees in a foiest tract with the object of clearing it 
for agricultural purposes. But, eveiy morning he found to hia 
chagiin that the trees which had been felled by him the day 
befoie, had grown up again as tall as ever. He, therefore, 
decided to investigate into the matter and to try to find out the 
causes which brought about this strange event. For this 
puipose, he went to the clearing. As soon as he arrived there, 
there rose fiom the ground an old woman with a staff in her 
band. She was no other than the “ Great-Grandmother —the 
goddess of the earth—who cares every green thing to grow up 
from the dark under-world. But the Indian did not know who 
she was. However, the old worn in pointed withhei staff towards 
the north, east, south and west and also upwards and downwards. 
On this bemg done, all the trees which had been felled revived 
and stood up again. 

Now having come to know the causes which were undoing 
his work, he angrily enquired of the old woman : Is it you 

who are undoing my work She replied ; “ Yes, it is I who 

am doing this, in ordei that I may have an opportunity 
of talking with you. I want to warn you from before about 
a great flood which will very soon deluge this world 
It will happen after five days. A very bitterly cold blast 
of wind will blow ; and it will make yon cough. Therefore 
you must make, from the timber of the fig-tree, a box as 
large as your body. You must take with you five grains of 
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oora of diffctrent oolooie, five beans of vtiTins baesj a fire 
and fire square atooei of wood to food ibo fire with, and miut 
alto taie tottJi pja a black bttck 

Tbe man did as he wu inatractod bj the oM woman to do. 
On the fifth daj^ the box was ready The Hgiohol Indian 
entered the box, ffltnng with him the aforementioned thmgi and. 
the bitoh Thereafter tho old woman fastened the lid on to 
the box made it water tight and air bght and took her seat on 
the box with a macaw perched npon her shonlderi. 

For fire years, the box fioatad about on the snr&oe of the 
waters of the delnge 

In the nxth year, the delnge began to snbeide, and the box 
settled on a mountain near Santa Catanna where it may stni be 
seen. 

The old woman tamed into wind and raniihed away Bat 
ike Hutckol Indian lived t^tlk tkc bticl is a eav$ elcec bj aid 
retaaiei the icork of eleari%$ ika jicldf ukick kad been %%ier~ 
rnpted bj the ddaft Be need io go out to ku loori tn iU 
noraxng and uiarn home ikereftou in ike evening Bui ike 
bitek efaged m tie cave all tie time asd, during kte 
ahenee, u:*d to doff her deg'ekin guue and kneeling dexn <a 
the tkape of a leoenau, ground tke earn into font for tie eakei 
viiek tke need io bake for ker uate before kti coming baei 
from tie work. On ku return kome, tke man vee aetonuked 
to find tie eekes ready cooked for kim but oould not moke 
out uko it mas wko did tku After five dayt kad elaptsd, 
ke kui kineelf underneaik a buei near tke Gate and, mkile 
tke bitck ked attuaud ike ekape of a moauin and mae 
dotty ike vork, eaugki kold of ker and burnt ker dogutin 
guue in tke fire Then ke bathed ker head mxth a iii;r/srs of 
water and tke ground com Hour, on wktek being done tie felt 
refntied and remained a woman for ever tkereafter Thereafter 
tke IMS and tie woman live i togetker and became tie progentUrt 
of a large number of aktidren, both tone and daughter!, who 
repeopltd tke world wkiek had been depopdaled ig the 
deoaetaiing delnge 
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The Cora ludiansj who lire in the country bordering that of 
the Huichol Indians, also narrate a similar myth about a great 
deluge in which afoiedefonbed tnotdenis occur of the toood- 
nan who was toarned of the coming Hood by a woman and whOf 
after the deluge had subsided, cohabited with a bitch metamor¬ 
phosed into a human wife,^ 

It will not be out of place to state here that, in a deluge- 
myth which IS current among another Indian tribe—the Canavis 
Indians of Ecuador_in the ancient kingdom of Quito, the part of 
the dog-bride is played by a macaw-biide In the course of this 
myth it IS stated that two brothers were saved from a great 
deluge which devastated the world. After the waters had 
subsided, they descended from a mountain and began to dwell at 
the foot thereof, and sought their food in the hills and valleys 
below. They built a small hot m which they lived and eked out 
a miserable existence. One day, leturning home in the evening, 
they found that plenty of food and dunk had been provided for 
their meals. This happened for ten days. So deciding to 
find out who it was that provided them with food, the older brother 
hid himself and presently saw two macaws, dressed like Canaris ^ 
Indians and having the faces of beautiful women, present within 
their hut and making the preparations to cook their food 
On seeing him they became angry and flew away^ 
After three days, the youngei brother bid himself and saw 
the two macaws come and prepare the food. On this occasion, 
the two brothers caught hold of the younger macaw and took 
her to wife, by whom they had six sons and daughters from 
whom all the Canaris Indians are descended 

On comparing the Huichol, the Cora and the Canaris Indian 
myths with the Santalx and the Lepoha folktales, we find — 
(1) That, as in the Santali and the Lepcha folktales, the 
bitch in the Huichol and the Cora Indian myths is really 
a human god wearing a dog-skin guise, and that, in the Canaris 

Wide The Fothlore in the OM Testament B y Sir J G. Frazer. Abridged 
Edition,New York The Macmillan Co , 1923 Pages 103 -109. 
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Indian tlie macaw bnde is reaUj a ^Caoanj Indian woman 
dieated in ilia plumage of a macaw 

(2) That, as in the Santah and the ^ I*epoha folktale^ the 
bitoh in the Hmohol and the Cora mytipH doSi her dogskin 
gnme dnnng the abffenoe of her mate and dt^-^ the oookmg or 
other honBehold workj and that, in the Cai^iu Indian mjth, 
the macaw bnde BtealthJy proTidee the two In^'ian brothersi with 
plenty of food and dnnk for their meals 

(8) 'Thatj SI in the Santali and the Lepobdii folktaleii^ the 
heroes in the three Indian myths are astonishecu to dnd that, 
during tbeurabtenoe, somebody had stealthily done\ their cooking 
or had performed tome other household work for t\^in or had 
provided plenty of food and drink for their meals 

(4) That, as in the 3aatali and. the Lepoba fo^J^es, the 
heroes in the three Indian myths, being unable tu make out 
who it was that did the oookmg and the bonsebold Voik for 
them, or provided them with plen^ of food and drink, hid 
tliemMlves, and shortly, found that the bitoh and the maciywi did 
all this for them 


(6) Thai, as in the Santall and the Lepoba foUttalni^ the 
heroes in the three Indian mvthi^ emerged from their respective 
biding plaoee and caught bold of the bitoh and the macaw j 
ihAt, m the Huicbol and the Cora myths, the heroei burnt 
tbo dog-skm guise belonging to the bitoh who remained a haman 
giA Sot era tbereafter / and £ha4 in khe otae of iho CAnons 
In dian myth, the heroes oanght hold of the macaw but did not 
bum her maosw plumage guise. 

(6) That, aa m the Santali and the Lepoha folktales, the 
heroes in the three Indnm myths, took the bitch and the macaw 
to Wife and lived happily with their bitoh bnde and maoaw^nde 
(«U of whom bad then awomed the shapes of human females), 
and became the progenitors of many obildren by them 

Prom the foregoing analysis, it would appear that the 
parmiieliim between the forgoing Hmohol, Cora and Canaiis 
In d i a n myths on the one hand, and the Ssntoll and the Xiepcha 
folktales on the other one, is complete. 
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Now tlie question arises ; How is this similarity to be 
accounted for ? Have the Huiohol, the Cora and the Canaris 
Indiana borrowed the incidents of the foregoing myths, which 
form the subject-mattei of this paper, from the Santals 
and the Lepchas of North-Eastern India, or vice versa ? 

In my previous paper, I have shown that though the Santals 
and the Lepchas live in North-Eastern India, there was no 
inter-communication between them within periods of time of 
which we have any historic records, and that, therefore, the 
two races could not have borrowed the incidents of the folktales 
in question from each other. This being so, I have arrived 
at the conclusion that the similarity between the Santah and 
the Lepcha folktales was due to the " psychic unity of these 
two races. 

But the Huichol and the Cora Indians live in West Mexico, 
while the Canaris Indians live in Ecuador in South America Both 
these countries are situated at a gieat distance from India and 
are separated fiom the latter country by wide expanses of ocean and 
broad stretches of foreign countries. In these cases there could 
not possibly have been any inter-communication whatever 
between the aforementioned three Indian tribes on the one hand 
and the Santals and the Lepchas on the other one. Notwith¬ 
standing this, there remains the similanty between their respective 
myths and folktales to be accounted for. We can explain this 
extraordinary resemblance by only stating that the aforemen¬ 
tioned five races have evolved their respective myths and tales 
independently of each other and that they have done this on 
closely similar lines on account of their “ psychip unity 

The three foregoing Indian myths afford further illustra¬ 
tions of the widespread belief which is current among primi¬ 
tive peoples and which is to the effect that, to the mmd of the 
uncultured folks, there is hardly any difference between human 
beings on the one hand, and beasts and birds and reptiles on the 
other one, and that the former can very readily change them¬ 
selves into the latter, and vice versa. 
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Thd Canixu Indian myth pustules the docinne of Totem 
iem« Ai ail Canaxu Indians heliere that they are descended 
from the macarr they look upon thu bird aa the token of their 
tnbe and renerate it aa sacred They nae the plomage of this 
bird for dretsmg; themwlrea with on oeremonial and fastire 
ocoasiona. They alao ooncder as sacred the monntain on which 
the macaw lived as the vnfe of tho two Conans Indian brothers. 



VI.—On the Indian Folktales of The 
Substituted Letter ” Type. 

By Professor Sarat Chandra Blitra, AI.A., B.L. 

Tbeie are a few folktales current in India and one in Europe 
which do not appear to have been soientifioally studied by 
Euronean and American folklorists. The stoiy-radical deduoible 
from these tales may be stated as follows ;— 

(1) The heroes enemy, being desirous of killing the hero, 
sends the heio to the former^a friend. 

(2) The former entrusts the hero, who does not know how 
to lead and write, with a letter (or potsherd) on which the 
instructions (to theformer^s friends) to kill the hero are written. 

(3) The hero falls asleep on the way and, in this condition, 
IB seen by the heroine who knows how to read and write. In 
the European story, he is seen by some lobbers 

(4) The heroine, noticing the letter, reads its contents and 
is hoinfied at the cruelty of the heron’s enemy. 

(5) The heroine or the robber-Ieadei substitutes in place 
of the letter written by the hero's enemy, a fresh letter m 
which the hero’s would-be murderer is instructed to at once 
marry the hero to the heroine 

(6) The hero’s would-be assassin acts according to the 
instructions embodied in the substituted letter. 

(7) The hero nses to a high station in life and lives happily 
with the herome. 

Two of these stones are recorded in the ancient classics of 
India The first of these is the tale about Raja Chandrahaipsa 
which is narrated in Ka^irama Dasa's MahabJidrata (C. C. 
Bandyopadhyaya’s Edition, pages 1097—llOt) The tale runs 
as follows.— 

Ra 3 a Dadhimukha, who was a devout worshipper of the god 
Vishnu, was childless. He, therefore, performed a sacrificial 
rite, as the result of which the child Chandrabamsa was born to 
^im, But the infant was very luckless. Durinpp his childhoo(( 
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Iu 0 father was polaooed to death} his mother died very ehortly 
afterwards j even bu foster none who used to rear him np, 
fell ill and died. Under these circumstaaoeS} he was removed to 
the house of his maternal grandfather who wasaleo a 
Even here altO} misfortnud dogged the foot steps of the child 
Chandruhaiusa Hia maternal grandfather was asmsmated by 
his wioked minister} Uhrsh^baddhi} who became jealous of his 
murdered maeter^a infant grandsoD} aa eome astrologers predioted 
that the latter would beoome a Kfijohskravarttl He, therefore, 
ordered bis exeeutionera to take Chandrahamsa to a jungle 
and kill him there. Feeling compassion for the boy, the latter 
spared his life and, after having killed a dog, brought its Mood 
and showed it to their present royal master as a token of their 
hufiug loyally performed their duty 

Having been abandoned in the jangle, the child Chandm 
haqisa began to cry Here be was picked np by another minis 
ter named Kahuga who was also ehildleji} and who, therefore, 
brought bun to bis house and began to bring him up But the 
news of this soon reached the ears of Dbfahtsbuddhi who now 
became still more determined to get nd of the child 

As Chandiahamw hsd, by this time, grown up to yonng 
manhood, Dhfablabuddhi obtained Eabnga's psmusnon to 
send the boy with an important letter to his son MadsnS} as 
this errand could uot be performed by an ordinary messenger 
Chandrahamsa was made to swear not to read the oontenta of the 
letter which was then made over to him Taking it, the boy 
started on bis journey 

The message written m the latter ran thus i— 

Bengali Text Uevonogari Script) of the Massage* 

11 wpT «TiJm 

I m fwwpfii 

BagUah Tmnalatlon* 

1 O iX od a n a I Fay heed to what I am wntiog to you about 

2 1 am sending Chandrabaxpss to you 
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S, As soon as he will arrive theie, give hm poison {bi&ha) 
very ca7itiously 

After his arrival in Madana^s pleasiire-gaiden, Chandrahaijisa, 
who had become greatly fatigued by reason of his having 
travelled over suoh a long distance, lay down there and 
became fast asleep. 

At that time, Dhrshtabnddhi’s beautiful daughter, Bisbaya 
by name, had come to the garden for the purpose of 
worshipping the deity Siva. 

Seeing the young prince sleeping in the shade of the trees, 
she was fascinated by his extremely beautiful appeaiance. At 
the same time, her eyes suddenly fell upon the letter which 
was half-hidden in the folds of his headdress. Noticing 
it she became very curious to know what could be written in 
this letter, which had been concealed with so much care. 
Reading its contents, she was hoirified to learn that her father 
could be so cruel-hearted as to order such a beautiful prince to be 
killed. 

Ror the purpose of nullifying her father's inhuman order, 
she altered the tenor of the letter by adding the syllable ya (iff) 
to the word visha The letter, in its altered state, 

ran as follows :— 

Bengali Text (in Devanagari Script) of the altered message. 

RI ii 

English Translation. 

1. Taking the collyrium from (her) eye with (her) finger¬ 
nail. 

She very gladly, wroio (the word) Ftsby « [In 

place of the word Ftsha 

On perusing the letter and noticing the peremptory tone of 
the order contained therein, Madana immediately gave his 
Bisrer Vishaya in marriage to Chandraharpisa. 

Seeing that his machinations had been frustrated, Dhrshta- 
huddhi became still more enraged and became determined all the 

22 1 Ees. J. 
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man to IdJl ChfndiabaipM in tbo tomple of the g;oddesa Chi^I 
aotwithffaoding the fact that he wa* now hi* *oa m law Bat 
this nefimoB* detign of hi* wu also bafQed^ beoantowing to 
s gtrang* miitakoi hi* eon Madana wt* killed. Being greatl/ 
Borrow ftnokon at thu diTino retribution, Dhr*htabuddhi 
oommitted iuicide. But he was nnraouloti*!/’ reftored to 
li& bj Chandrohainsa whom he bad plotted so mnob to kill, 
and who, m doe ooorae, became the Baja of Eanndinjapura, 
There i* another vermon of the foregoing story whiob I* 
a* fbliowB:— 

Chandrah&sa was a EAj&. A* he was Teiy beautiful^ he 
wa* oalled Chandr&hlisa. It ic aud that, dormg hi* mfanoj 
be was brooght np in another B&j&’a kingdom, as hu father 
waa at that tune, very much poverty^etrioken. Being chanoed 
witib hi* beanfafnl appearance, his fo*ter*f*tbar brought bU 
ward to the notice of the Bajft of that kingdom, who however, 
adopted him and ordered him to be brought np a* a iirtputn 
(or concubine * son) m hu own palace 

On one oocacon this Efijfi entertained, at a great feast, all 
the Bcahmin* of his kingdom MUtaktog CbandrahAra to be 
the B&j&s'a son in law, the assembled Brahman gucata talked 
with him. 

Seemg this, the Bfij& became very much angry with 
Chandrahfiaa and ordered hi* executumors to kiU the Utter 
Immediately Feeling pity for him, they spared hi* life and ont 
off only the enperfloou* finger of his hand. They wont away 
with the blood and showed it to their royal master 

So Chandrahiaa began to bve alone in the forest. To thi* 
jungle another Eftjl oame a hnntmg and, leemg him, was 
greatly fasoinated by his beaofafhl oppearanca He, therefore, 
took the ItUer to his own kingdom This inbeeqaeatly 

sent him to hi* former foster-father—the Srst Hfijft. Seeing 
him alire the latter again became exceedingly wrath with him 
and resolved once more to kill him. 

*With this object in view, the latter Bfijfl wrote a letter 
and entiusUng it to Chsndrahfisa, sent him to deliver it to 
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his son who was livinff, at that time, in a garden Bitnated 
at a dish nee. In this letter, the Baja, ordered his son to 
kill Chandiahdsa by giving him 'pouon [vtsha). But, mistaking 
the meaning of the word visha the Bajas son gave 

hts sister Viihayd in marriage to Chandraha^a. 

When Chandrahasa returned safe and sound to the Eaja, 
the latter^s rage knew no bounds; and he again determined 
to kill his son-in-law. With this obiect in view, be sent 
Chandrahasa and his daughter Bis haja to the temple of Kali 
for the purpose of doing obeisance to that goddess With 
them, he also sent several worthy executioners with orders to kill 
Chandrahasa at once. It is said that, for some miraculous 
reasons, all the other members of the Ea 3 a's family who 
had also gone to the temple at that time died mysteriously. 
Hearing about this unforeseen calamity, the gnef- 
strioken Eaja himself went to the temple, and for the purpose 
of putting an end to his sorrows, committed suicide. There¬ 
after Chandrahasa ascended the throne and became the 
Eaja of that country, 

On comparing the first version with the second, we find 
that the two differ from each other in the following respects:— 

(1) In the first version, the hero is named Chandrahaipsa. 
But, in the second one, he is named Chandrahasa. 

(2) In the first version, Chandrahaipsa was brought up 
by his maternal grandfather who was also a Eaja and who 
was subsequently murdered by his wicked minister Dhrshta- 
buddhi. But, in the second version Chandiahasa was brought 
up by a stranger Eaja as his ddsiputr a or concubine’s son. 

(8) In the first version, the wicke mmister Dhrshta- 
buddhi, who had murdered Chandrahainsa’s maternal grand¬ 
father, became jealous of ChandrahaifiBa, because some astrologers 
had predicted that he would become |a Eaj Chakravartti. He 
therefore, ordered his executioners to kill Chandrahaipsa. But the 
executioners feeHug compassion for Chandrahaipsa, spared his 
life and, having killed a dog, brought its blood and showed it to 
the minister as that of CbandrahaipBa. In the second version the 
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bccamo jcalouB Chandi&basO) bocaoid Bomo of tho 
formor^s Brahmana gixesta had mutakozi Chaadrah&fa to bo the 
former^g »OD-in law He ihereforo, decided to kill Chandrahiia 
aod ordered hia execatiooert to alay the latter at once Bat the 
exooationer*, feeling pity for him, ipared Ohandiahisa^i life and 
having ont off the gaperfluooe finger of latter^g hand, broaght 
the blood and showed it to their royal master 

In the first vcmon, when Dhrsh^bnddhi discovered that 
Chandjahaxpsa was olive and was being brought op by the co- 
minnter Kolinga, he with the latter’s permission, sent Chandra 
h aTp.t ft with a letter to big son Madaoa who was Living in his 
plcosnr&>gardon In the scoond reraion, when the Riji dis* 
oovered that his ddttptUra Chrmdrahlsa was ahve he sent 
OhandrohSsa to deliver a letter to the former’s son who was 
then living in his gmrdem 

(6) In the first version, the wiexed minister DhipshtabDddhi 
wToto m the letter o mesasge to hit son Madana peremptorily 
ordonng the latter to kiU Ohondrahainaa by giving him poison 
(^ia) In the seoond version also, the wioked Bijd wrote In 
the letter a meuage ordering his bod to kiQ Chandrahlsa by 
giving bun poison (itsie) 

(6) In the first veraon, Chandrahoinsa fell atloep m the 
garden fttiil the letter was read by Dh^Bhtaboddhi’i daughter 
Bishayft, who being horrified by reading about her father’s 
cruel orders substituted the word “ B?iAayS ” for ^ 

in the letter Beading this substitotod letter, Madani gave hii 
enter Bishayft in maroage to Cbandrahaijisa. In the eecond 
version, thg BfijA s son mTctalnnjy the meaning of the word 
“Buio gave his sister ^ JJuiajfi**in mamago to Ohaudxmbifa 

(7) In the first version, when the wicked miniater Dhyshta- 
bnddhi discovered that hia nafanous plot had failed, he sent 
Chandrahaqisa and Kis eon hladaua to the temple of Chaodi so 
that Cbandnh&mSa might be killed there by his exooutionerv. But 
by a dinoe retnbntion bu con MaHaru. was killed instead of 
Ch&ndiahaiiisa. At thia Unforeseen oalamitv, Bhyah^buddhi was 
greatly sorrow>ftnokaa and oommitted suicide. In the second 
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version, when tlio wicked Raju discovered that ChandrahSea 
was alive and had boon married to his daughter, he sent 
Chandrabnsa, along with tho other members of his family,to 
tho templo of Kali so that Chaudrahusa might be killed there 
by his o^ecutionerst But, by somo strango iiony of fate, 
Chaudrahusa's lifo was saved, but all tho other members of hia 
family wero killed. In a fit of griof, the Raja went to tho 
temple and committed suioido there. 

(8) la tho lirdb version, Chandrahaipba takes generous rovengo 
by r<'3toring his wioked father-iu-l iw Dhysbtabuddhi to life 
and, then, became the Raja of tho country. But, in tho second 
version Chandrahasa did not show any such generous revenge. 
He, at once, ascended tho thione and became tho Raja. 

The second of tho foregoing stories is embodied in ancient 
Buddhist liter.iture and is recorded in Buddhagho^a's Cof/i/ndiilart/ 
oil tho Dhammapaila (Book II 1-3|, LV. 21-23.) This Buddhist 
folktvle 13 entitled ; The Rue and Careir of the Treasurer 
G hoshala.’^* 

Tho incidents of this Buddhist tale may be summed up as 
follows .—Tho Treasurer attempted once mor to kill Ghoshaka. 
Ho therefore penned a letter to the Superintendent of his estates, 
in which letter ho addressed the following request to the latter; 

“ This 18 my base-born son. Kill him, and I shall do what 
is right for you " Having written this letter, he fastened it 
to the hem of Qhosbaka’s wearing garment, and ordered the 
latter to go and deliver it to tho Superintendent. 

The Treasurer had not taught his son Ghoshaka to read, 
simply because he desired to kill the latter sooner' or later. 
Having received the lettei, Ghoshaka expiessed a desire to be 
supplied with some food for himself to eat during his journey to 
the Superintendent’s house. But the Treasurer refused' to accede 
to his son's very reasonable request by saying : “ There is no 
need for you to take any food with your&elf. In such and 
such a village, there lives a friend of mine. He is also a treasurer 

* Vide. Burlingame—Buddaghosa's Dhamma'pada Commentary. {Proceed- 
tnya of the Amer%oan Academy. 46-20, page 604.) 
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and, when you will stop In hif Tillage, he will giro yon 
iome food to eat, 

When Qhofbaka amred at the Tfllage-treafurer'i honw, 
the latter's wife conueiTed a liking for the newly-amred 
gnest, while the treaturer's daughter was smitten with a 
sadden and strong pasaon for Ghoihaka. [The fact of the 
treaEnrer s daughter having fallen madly m love with 
Ghoshaka may be explained by the reason that the was his 
wife m a previons state of existence at Kotnhalaka. It was 
by mine 'of the ment she aegiured hr giving alms to the 
private Buddha that she had been re^bom as the viUago- 
tresBorer's daoghter ] 

When the villige-treagurer's daughter found oat, to her 
horror, that the letter wbiob Ghoshaka was oonveymg contained 
an order to the addressee, directing the latter to kill the 
former immediately, she stealthily took it away from him and 
destroyed it Then she wrote a fresh Utter and, subsbtating 
it for the one that had been destroyed, tied it up m GhoshakaU 
garment. This fresh letter contained the following message 
** Titi u my 40 » Oiosiais Butcm on im 

Prepare for the feti%val of its marriage fie daughter of 
ike vtllage'^reaiMrer BMtid itm a tplenduipalaee aud pfoeuie 
him lOiiA a tiroug guard of toldtert TFXeuyou kaee doue^ tend 
me word tagxng ' 1 have dcna /its and ikat *" 

When the Sapennteodent perused letter, he imme¬ 
diately earned out the behests oontained therein 

A study of the forgoing two ancient t-aliw has 

enabled os to catch a few gUmpees of life in ancient India, 
We have learnt therefrom that-^ 

(s) In those far-ofC times, Indian women knew how to read 
and wnte j 

(6) The use of a wntmg mKiairl like paper, of pen and ink 
was known j 

(e) The Indian girls used to he giimn sway in manuge 
after they had attained to young womanhood, 

(J) The gids oaed to paint their eyelids with ooUyiium 
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(e) The wealthy men possessed splendid palaces and pleasoie- 
gardens. 

(/) The Ra]as and other wealthy men kept in their hareme 
concubines or ddsts, and that the sons begotten of these women 
used to be brought up by them as ddslpuiras. 

(y) The worship of the goddess t^ali and of her incarnation 
Chandi was very popular. 

(A) The saoridoes of human beings used to be offered to 
propitiate these two goddesses. 

The third Indian folktale of this type, which is known to ub 
up till now, IS that entitled The Son of Seven Mothers.’^ It 
is current in the Punjab. It was originally published in The 
Indian Antiquari/, Vol X, pages Id-? ff, then republished 
in Steel and Temple’s Wideawahe Stones, pages 98—110; 
and again published in Mrs. Flora Annie Steel’s Tales of the 
Pttnjah (Loudon Edition of 1891)), pages 89—101, It has been 
subsequently re-edited with notes by Mr. Josephs Jacobs under 
the title of The Son of Seven Clneens and published in The 
Indian Fairy Tales, pages 115—126* The motif oi this story 
is that a certain king becomes deeply enamoured of a beautiful 
white hind with golden horns and silvern feet, who is after¬ 
wards metamorphosed into a beautiful maiden. But she was, 
in fact, a cunning white witch. When the king proposed to 
many her, she said that she would agree to be his queen on 
the sole condition of bis giving her the fourteen eyes of his 
seven queens. The king was so much infatuated by her that he 
very readily and actually plucked out the eyes of his unfortunate 
Eanis and gave them to the witch who strung them into 
a necklace and presented it to her mother. 

The son of the youngest queen, who was called the son 
of the seven mothers was attempting to restore the eyes 
to his mothers. But the white witch, however, desired to kill 
the boy With this object in view, she despatched him to her 
mother with a potsherd which had the following words written 
upon it :— 

Kill the bearer at once, and sprinkle his blood like water.” 
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At the prmoe did not know' how to retd and writer, he 
had no inkling of what wu written upon the potaherih WhUa 
he was going on this errandf be waa teen bj a pnnoeea 
who fell immediately in love with lum She wat exceedingly 
mtelligent and learned and tomobow or othu got hold. the 
potthenL She wat horrified on reading the metaaga msoobed 
thereupon. Shu threw it away and taking a potsbeid of. 
aimilar shape and aixOi wrote on it the following fresh mestage — 

" Toko care of thia Ind Give hun. all he danra. ” The 
witch's motheri on reading the meeaage written 
substitated potoherd made over to the pnnoe the neeklsM of 
thirteen eyes (for a hogj being very hongij' bad eaten up the 
remaining eye) and the Togl's oow, with wbioh he retnmed 
hpme. 

The only European parallel whioh is known to me, of the 
foregoing Indian folktales is iho story entitlfd Tie Gtani 
viii tha Tkre^ Qald^ Uatft** which u inoluded in. the. 
ooDeetion made by the Brothers Ormm In this folktale, it ii 
aieted that a young man, whom the king of the oonntrv wished to 
kUl, was sent by the latter oa on errand to deliver a letter which 
he had written to the qneem In this letter, the following 
instmotiona ware wntten to bis consort " Aa soon aa the 
bearer of tbtp letter amves, let him be killed and immediately 
boned The young man, who waa wholly ignorant of what 
had been wntten m thia letter eomehov lost hia way and 
took his shelter m a but wbiob belonged to tome robbers 
and‘fell fast asleep there. Wbib he waa aleepmg, the robbers 
opened the letter which the young man waa oarrying and were 
borrorntnokon to read the oontents thereof. 'With the object 
of saving the young man's life, then leader wrote a-fresh letter 
whioh purporied to have been written by the king bvmaeilf and 
m wbiob the queen waa inatmoted to marry the young man to 
the prmoea, as aoon as he would reach there with the letter 

In the meantime, the robbers let him deep on till the day 
dawned When he awoke from hia sleep, they showed him the 
right way to the queen s palace Proceeding by this way, 
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he arrived at the queen^s palace and delivered the letter to her. 
She agreed to marry her daughter to him on condition that he 
would bring the three golden, hairs which grew on the head 
of a giant who lived in some far-ofi country. He, however, 
succeeded in bringing the golden hairs, after experiencing great 
difficulties and troubles on the way, and was thereafter mairied 
to the princess. 

In this parallel, wo find that the life-giving letter was sub¬ 
stituted for the fatal epistle, not by a woman, but by some 
robbers. In any case whatevei, this parallel also includes the 
incident of The Substituted Letter 

The Folklore Society of London, assisted by Mr, Josephs 
Jacobs and Rev. S. Raring-Gould, has classified folktales and for¬ 
mulated seventy story-radicals'^ which fit mto them But the 
story-radical, which I have framed and set forth in the opening 
paragraph of this paper, for the precedmg four tales, is not 
to be found among these 7 0 story-radioals. These four stories, 
therefore, belong to and must be olaasified under, a new group or 
type which I have named “ T/ie S'libstitufed Letter 

I hope that folklorists in Europe and America will accept 
this new type which I have formulated and am publishing 
for the first time. 

No 18, ahampuker Street, dated the 15th June, 1929. 

Calcutta, 

• The. Handhooh of Folklore By C. S Buine, Loudon . Sidgwick and' 
Jackson, Ltd., 1914. Pages 344—3B6. 



VII —On an Ancient Indian Beast 
Apologrne and its Panjabi Parallel 

By Professor Sozut Ohandra Ultra, U. A« B. L 
Beut ta]et are folktalai m which ammali are aoton, who 
ipeak and act like human, beings. On the other hand, apolo- 
gncfl are stones with a oonsoiona purpote and a moral, and are 
thns closely related to prorerbs. 

There are some folktales whioh possess the oharaotenstios 
of both beast-tales and of apologues. That is to say the aotors 
in these stones are ammali who speak and act like hnman bemgt 
Bnt at the some time, these atones inculcate a moral or ethical 
teaohing I shall, therefore, call these peonhar folktales 
** Baart^apologtui. ^ 

The Panaiaianira is the most ancient ooUeoiicn of fables 
10 Sansknt. It existed m the first half of the sixth centnry of 
the Chruban era. It appears to bare been originally composed 
for the instmctum of Kings' sons in the ptmoiplei ol good 
conduct (a»<0 It U a kmd of Mirror of Pntcs* ** 

Thia oollfiotion of ancient Indian fables inclndse a story or 
beast-apologne which lUoitratea the tnnmpb of the intellect 
over brnto-force In this beaat-tale a weak and pony hare 
brings about, by the exeroiae of his keen mteileot, the death of 
a strong and powerful lion The whole of this baastnipologus 
mns as follows — 

A lion named Durdilnt* hved on a mountain called Mandaxa. 
He used to kiU nnneoeisarily a large number of ammali daily 
Thereupon all the animals of the mountain; in a body, went to 
him and represented their gnersnca to him, saying; Tour 
Majesty 1 what la the oeoeanty of yoor killing so many snimals 
daily when only one is sufficient for your food f Wo will, 
for this reason, tend you one animal ereiy day " 

To this proposal the lion agreed ; and from that day forward, 
he used to feed upon the animal whioh waa sent to him daily 
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Now, one day, oame the turn of an old hare who thus 
thought within himseK:— 

“A person, in the hope of saving his life, may make 
supplication to one whom he fears. But when I am sure to 
die, why should I, then, make supplication to the lion ? I shall 
therefore, appear before him walking at a very slow pace.^"* 
Accordingly the hare presented himself before the “ King of 
the Beasts with measured steps and slow. Seeing the puny 
hare, the lion, hungry and burning with rage, asked him the 
reason of his coming to him so late. 

The hare replied : “ Sir, I am not at all to blame for this 
delay, for, when I was coming to you, another lion seized me by 
force. But having promised to him that I would return to him 
shortly have come hither to represent the matter to you.'^ 

Having heard this, the lion replied : “ Just show me the 
place where this vde wretch ves.^^ 

At this, the hare took him to a deep well and said ; " Sir, 

come here and see him with your own eyes.^^ 

Saying this, the hare showed the lion the latter^s own shadow 
reflected in the water of the well. Thinking the reflected 
shadow to be his rival, the lion, burning with anger, threw 
himself mto the well for attacking him and was killed. 

The Rev. Charles Swynnerton collected from ^the peasantry 
of the Upper Punjab a number of short househeld stones 
which have been pubhsed by him under the title of “ The 
Adventures of the Punjab Hero Raja Rasalu and other Folktales 
of the Punjabf* 

This collection of tales, which were taken down from the 
lips of the Punjabi and the Pathan peasants, contains the 
followmg beast-apologue which is exactly similar, in its main 
incidents, to the beast-tale given in the Panchatanira 

The Tiger and the Hare. 

Once upon a time, there lived in a forest a fierce tiger who 
used to kill the remaining animals of that jungle for mere ports, 
no matter whether or not hunger impelled him to do so. The 
panic-Btricken animals, therefore^ assembled and resolved 
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that tboj- ihotild ropreoent to the tiger tHe uselessnen'of tliii 
wanton dcfftruahon of animali, and thereby oome to tome 
ammgomont with him eo that then liree might be saved 

They therefore, went to the tiger and said r * Do not hunt 
na down, for one of ua will alwnya oomo to bo devonred by yon, 
and this plan vQl save yoor troubles as well 

“ No, no,*' said the tiger, ** I shall nse my olaws and my 
teeth and w eat my food," 

Bat" sold the animals, " Ood has said that we onght to 
live m hope 

” Tm^** answered the bger, “•bat he has bidden every one 
to earn his own bread. * 

At lost, after mnob disenssion, the tiger promised to TomaTn 
in hiB den and refrnm from the indiscriminate slaughter of 
beasts 

Every day, on animal, who had been selected by lot, was 
sent to the tiger's den to be eaten by the latter Bat, when the 
hare's tom came, she flatly refused to go, Baying t 1 shall live 
my life " 

The other beasts, m vam, tried to indooe or eoeroe the hare 
to go Bnt she refused to do so, and stayed bark m the 
jangle tUl late in the afternoon At that late hoar, she 
suddenly changed her mmd and started to go to the tiger s 
den 

When the bare approached close to the tiger's den, the tiger 
who was foaming with rage and hnnger saw the hare comug 
slowly, and, seeing her, exclaimed: ^ Who is the ndioolons 
little hare who dares to keep me waiting?" 

Bat the hare replied ^Tonr Majesty, I have an excoae 
for this delay " 

“ w hRt ifl the eicaae?" demanded the tiger 

Bot the hare replied **lt is not my tarn to oome here 
to«day It was the tom of my bare who-II plamp and fat* As 
he was coming hither be met another tiger who ooaght him 
and was oairying him away Then I interposed and said i 
'Who are yon to carry away my brotherr This couniiy la 
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not yours. But .t bolongs to another tiger” To this, the 
strange tiger ausworod . -Go you at ones and oaU that tiger 
nut And then lie, and I will have a fight. Suf 1 I 
have, therefore, come to deliver his ohaUenge. Come and kill the 

"''Xf td by the hare, the tiger vrent to that part of the 
forest where the rival tiger lived. After making pretence 
of heing afraid of the latter, the hare took the first tiger to a deep 
well and showed him the refieotioo of his shadow in the water of 

Thinking therefieotiou of his own shadow to he his rival, 
the first ti-er with a terrihle roar, leapt into the weU to attack 

the latter and was thereby killed therein.* 

I£ we will carefully compare tlie beast-apologue as given in 
the TanohMra with the Pnnjahi household tale, we wdl 
find that the parallelism between the two is complete, with this 
much diaerence only, namely, that the tyrannical beast-king 
in the foimer is a lion, whereas, in the Puniabi story a tiger has 
taken tlie lion’s place. 

Now, the question arises • ' How has this paiallelism oome 

b t V* 

My answer to this query is that the fables of the Pancha- 
tantra were current all over India and were carried even to 
Europe It is no wonder that these stories must have been 
heard by the Punjabi and the Pathan peasants of the Upper 
Pumab, among whom they appear to have been current since tbe 
first half of the sixth, century A. D , m an almost unaltere 
form Tfiey modified tbe Panc^atan^ra^^a.h\e only 

bT°!ntroduoing tbe tiger there into in tbe place of the lion 

Both these beast-apologues moulcate the moral that, even a 
weak-bodied and puny a little creature can by means of its keen 
wits bring about the destruction of a strong and powerful beast. 


of the Pu^ah Hero Raja Easahi and Other FoRtaUs of 

tU PunU Byth«Rev Chorle8Swynnerton,Calouftfi W. Neiman and Co. 

Jjtd, 1884 Pages 180*183. 
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I Hato alreftdj shemi elMwhere* that flnkiogl/ suniUr to the 
preceding PaMiatanira tale ia the Malaj story entitled : Tie 
Tifar and Ha SiadaVf which wee ooUocted from the MaUTU 
peasantr/ by the members of the Expedition whioh vu tent by 
the HiuTemiy of Oambridge m 1899 to explore the remoter atate* 
of ibe Malay Fenlniala. This tale, along with otheri, has been 
pnbhihed by Mr W Skeat onder the title of ** FabUt and 
FolHaUe from an BatUrn Foratt 

ayid$ my cithlai * 0»tk*iia!a^ Ttnion* of AncUat Indian 
Afctogw hi Tka Jonnud of tk$ AniXropcfofficat SociUf of 
(EDm ToUIm Uanoitil Kombcr of 1911), 67 7S> 




VIII,—Kaling^anag^ara and Excavation 
at its present site. 

By Prof. B, C. Bhattaoharya, M. A. 

In the last issue of this ]otirnal, Mr B. V. Krishnarao contri¬ 
buted an article entitled “ The identification of Kalmganagara 
and expressed his unqualified conviction in favour of his new 
identification, which is, m fact, an old one, attempted long ago 
by Mr. G. V. Bamamurty in the pages of Epigraphia Indtca, 
Volume IV, 1896-1897. From the present article, reiterating 
the old views of Mr. Bamamurty, soholars can derive no fresh 
information of any importance. Before controverting the 
writer^B arguments, let me first summarize the main points, 
upon which both the old scholar Mr. Bamamurty and the 
present scholar Mr, Krishnarao have based their identical 
conclusion. 

A. Kalinganagara, the old capital of the Kalihga country, is 
to be identified with the present site of Mukhalingam or the 
jomt site of Mukhahngam and Nagarakatakam, situated on the 
bank of the Vam^adhara and at a distance of about 80 miles 
from the sea. This identification has been arrived at by both 
the writers from the evidence of some dedicatory inscriptions 
found m the temple of God Madhuke^vara. The inscriptions 
differently refer to a ‘ Nagaraof Kalinga, which they ask their 
readers to understand as Kalmganagara. The passages occurring 
in the inscriptions are . Kahngdvam Eagare, Kahnga~I)eia~ 
Nagare, Nagare Madhule^ardgam (the word 'Kahnga^ 
omitted). 

B. The copper-plate inscription of Anantavarman, dated 
104i0 of an unspecified era, edited by Fleet records the fact 
that Kamiirnava II, the nephew of Kamarnava I, had a town 
named “ Nagara, in which he built a lofty temple for an 
emblem of God I^a in the linga form to which he had given 


p) Ind. Ant., VoL XVIII, pp IVO. off. 
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I luTe alreadj ibewn elMffbere* that finkisgly nmnflr to tbo 
procedmg Panckatanira tale u thd Malay ftory entitled Tk$ 
Tiftr (Md ik6 Skad^Wi which waa ooQeotod from the Malayan 
peanntiy by the memben of the Bxpedition which waa aont by 
the UmTenity of Cambridge m 1890 to explore the remoter itates 
of the Malay Fenininla. Thia Ule, along with othera, haa been 
pnbbahed by Mr W Skeat under the title of ** FabUt and 
FolktaUt from a% Batitm PortU 

mjatilala tatUUd 0»tX* llata^Vtftio** of Two Auntnt Indian 
Apelo^u ta Tk» Journal of AMtJirafoIogicat Sociit}/ of 
(Shv ToUIm y«poritl Ifcmbcr of 1011), 67 7fi> 




VIII.—Kalinganagara and Excavation 
at its present site. 

By .Prof. B. 0. Bhattaoharya, M. A. 

In tlia lasfc issue of this journal, Mr B. V. Krishnarao contri¬ 
buted an article entitled '' The identification of Kalmganagara 
and expressed his unqualified conviction in favour of his new 
identification, which is, in fact, an old one, attempted long ago 
by Mr. G. V. Bamamurty in the pages of Eptgraphta Indica, 
Yolume IV, 1896-1807. From the present article, reiterating 
the old views of Mr. Bamamurty, scholars can derive no fresh 
information of any importance. Before controverting the 
writer’s arguments, let me fiist summarize the main points, 
upon which both the old scholar Mr. Bamamurty and the 
present scholar Mr. Krishnarao have based their identical 
conclusion. 

A. Kalinganagara, the old capital of the Kalinga country, is 
to be identified with the present site of Mukhahngam or the 
joint site of Mukhahngam and Nagarakatakam, situated on the 
bank of the Vam^adhara and at a distance of about 30 miles 
from the sea. This identification has been arrived at by both 
the writers from the evidence of some dedicatory inscriptions 
found in the temple of God Madhuke^vara. The inscriptions 
differently refer to a ‘ Nagara ’ of Kalinga, which they ask their 
readers to understand as Kalmganagara. The passages occurring 
m the inscriptions are . Kahngavatii Eagare, Kahnga^Eeia^ 
Nagarey Eagare Madhuke^ardyam (the word ^Kahnga’ 
omitted). 

B. The copper-plate insoription of Anantavarman, dated 
1040 of an unspecified era, edited by Meet 0 records the fact 
that Kamnrnava II, the nephew of Kamarnava I, had a town 
named “ Nagara, ” in which he built a lofty temple for an 
emblem of God I^a in the linga form to which he bad given 


0) Ind. Ant., VoL XVllI, pp. 170. o£E. 
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tlio name of ** MadliutOTi& ^ bdoanje ifc was prodnoed bj a 
Vadlinka txeo. The temple bUH exists at Makhalifigtini. The 
lasonptmn farther infonos us that KdmArpara 1, the alleged 
foaader of the Gahga djrnasiy, had for hii capital the town 
named Jantavonun. h£r Ramamorty gare the following 
eqoationj on the anthonty of a Sf^irastdidfaja i — 

Jantaranm a JaTontaponm 1 = Hadbnhejraram c3 

MokhaliAgam 

Hr Knihnarao, however, provee at length the error of this 
identity and belierea that the Jantavnram ib a mureadiog for 
Pantavnnm to be identided with Dantaparatm The word 
Nagara mentioned in the inaonptiODa of K&mfirmnava II is 
to be taken as "Madha-Ke4a** in the opinion of Hr B&mamurty 
and af Nogarakafakam m Mr Krubnarao s opinion 

C Both the toholars nndoahtedly affirm that iVk/araia/aiaiv 
meant a Bojai ra4uJtnca tit Nagewa and therefore it u to be 
egaatod with Kabhganagara, the famoos capital of Kalihga. 

D The sea port plaoe Kahhgapalam showed to both the 
sobolari no ancient site nor any rams worth consideration where- 
as the Mnkbahhgam site famiabed them with old bnoka, nuns 
of temples, c&rrod pUlars of some past ago. Hence the latter 
is to be arohreologioaliy judged to bo the ate of the ancient 
oapitol KaliAganagara 

E. Mr Knahnoroo quotes from on insonptioa foond m the 
temple of Mnkhalirtgolyare which records a grant to tbo 
danoers and mosioians of the Ood Hadhoke^raia istned from 
Sxiltnganagars itealf by AnontaTarman and feels connnoed 
that the form Salingonsgura ** is to be interpreted as 

**]» KaliAganagara, " He writes, " I »SVliia/ KnUi^ga 
nagar&t \ eto.^' meaning ‘'Haill Prom the Vlctorioos 
Kalmganagora. * Thas, when there is a record concerning the 
dancers and masiomns of the temple of Madhaketfrora in 
Kalibganagara, issued from and inscnbod in a prominent place 
in the temple itself, in Kaluitgasagnxa, what stronger proof is 
required to identify Hnkhaliftgam and Nagaraka(akaa with tbs 
anmeot Kalibganagora 
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Having outlined tbo piinoipal contents oE tbe papers in 
question, let us now examine liow far the arguments advanced 
may be regarded as conclusive. IMr. Krishnarao has evidently 
fallen into an error in bis supposition that the place, whence 
the royal grant had been issued and the place wherein it is 
found now are one and the samo. In all such inscriptions 
referred to by him, it is definitely stated “ Kalmgaiiagarat (i.o. 
fioui Kalmganagara) and not Kalnitjanagare tin Kalmganagaia). 
Therefore such conclusion is absolutely unwarranted and gionud- 
less There oan be no objection, however, to his identification 
of Hukhalingaui with Hadbukeavara oi lUadhukalingam. But 
the p.iBsages ooourring in the Alukhalingam inscriptions, viz, 
Xah/igdvam Nugaie, Kaliiigudes'a Nagate can mean in Sanskrit 
no more than a town in tbe country of Kalinga or the town 
named in tbe Kaluiga countiy {De^a), If the author 

of the insciiptions meant to denote Kalinganagara, he would have 
raeutioned it simply as m all other eases and not interposed 
unmeaningly Avant or De^d in the expresaions, Kalinganag.ua 
is a piopei name .and .m early lecoided name May we 
modestly ask the writer if he can show any mstince in which 
Buoh a proper name has been found split up ? Further, we meet 
with, m another instance, tbe expression Nagare KaUn,ga De^e^ 
which it has been iidiculous for the water to transpose and 
make somehow “Kalmganagara” for the meie sake of argu¬ 
ment. We have multiple instances, as will be shown later, 
where Kalmganagara has been straightway mentioned 

As regards the identity oi Jantavura^n with Jagantapuram 
of the Kseti amdhatmya^ I have reason to agree with Mr. Eama- 
murty. Here, Mr. Knshnaiao attacks it and strongly believes 
that Jantavuiam is a misreading. It may or may not be so as 
we have no means of examining the facsimile of the insciiption. 
At the same time, I may point out that the name Jayantapuram 
for a town in Kalmga is not purely fanoiful. 1 found the 
mention of this name m Pali form in the Vessautaia Jataka, 
where it appeals as Jayatura. I quote the passage, “ In the 
Jambudvipa of a former age, the principal city of Sm was 

33 I fies J, 
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called Jayatnra The oooniry of Ohetiya and the 

oltj of Jayotuia became if one. At this tame there was a 
famine in Kahiga, from want of ram ^ (^) Tbia oleariy 

proTM the existence of the town Jayatora or Jajantapnra m the 
BoddhiEt age. It aUo ihowa that the ooontry of Cbetiju and 
the city of Jayatnra were m Kalihgs and were under different 
rolera. Thie reference makes clear that the country of Chetiya 
was ruled by the Chetis, a tnbe of the 10 Janapodaij whose 
identity has been eo long a matter of oonjeoture There 

IS hardly any doubt^ that KhAraaela who oalls himtelf Cltt^ 
Taja data tadia^a , (*) wa« deacended from this tnbe of Kalihgo. 
Thai, the exiftence of Jantavom or Jayantapura or Jayipura, 
another name of Mnkhalitigam or Madhukeiraxa con be 
hietoncally proved. Aoocrdmg to the copper plate msorip- 
tion of 1040, Eftmfirpava II had a town named simply 
yagara, where ho built a temple of 6lv* under the name 
Madhuke^vara, Mr KnihrLarao b nearly right in holding thu 
Ajjiara to he identified with 2fafaraiaiaiam, a village in the 
neighbourhood of Mukhalihgam He should have been more 
ngbt In stating with Mr Bamamurty that both Nasar^tahaa 
and M%kiaUfiga» were comprised m one area which as a whole 
bore the proper name So far there u no disagreement. 

But I have every question to raise against the assumption 
tKaf. this iVe/crc woe ever meant to be KaltAganagara , 
a gpocial name borne by so many autbenbo reoorda At least 
this idenhty can hardly be autbenbeated by the eame record, 
where nnlike Hagara the famoua name Kaliiiganagara la 
conFplououi by iti omistiOD 

Aa to the propo sition marked C, I quite agree that the 
word Ka{aka means either a oapitnl or a royal camp Thus 

(1) Ttt Tcuuitar* Jitokt, qootod In Hanlj^a “ A Mmnosl o£ JsdJhUai, * 
p. 168ofl 

(S) Bodilblrt ladU, p. The Ute Prot. RIiTf. 0*rid« np«aififf tLi vot>1, 

** pmlisblr ” tri#d In T»In to {denSlf/ Ui« C«tli wUh oa* or tb« otbar tribo 
of enrUer odgln tint dU not ohm to any coaclotlon. 

(3) J aaiLS., VolanM III. pan tv p»SC« isa. Tb« HstUgntopU lucrip 
tioo, edlUd by Ur K. I* 
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Nagaralaiala may mean the capital known by the name 
Nagara but it is not to be mistaken with the Kahtiganagarj 
distinctly mentioned as such mall insciiptions (*) 

Thus it can almost be concluded that neither Mukhalingam 
nor Nagarakatakam e7er bore the epithet Kahnganagara to 
be gathered from any testimony of the Mukhalingam inscrip¬ 
tions. "Where is then the piesent site of Kahnganagara ? 

Let US now turn to some unquestionable documents, both 
literary and epigraphio^ and see what light they throw upon this 
identification. I may unhesitatingly lomark that they are 
unanimous m locating Kalinganagara on the sea coast, some¬ 
times by clear mention, sometimes by unmistakable suggestions. 

The earliest reference to Kalinganagara is to be met with in 
the famous Hathigumpha Inscription of Emperor Kharavela. 
Both Mr Ramamurty and Mr. Kiishnarao seem to have lost 
sight of the valuable internal evidence, which this inscription 
renders to the identification of Kalinganagara. King Kharavela 
clearly mentions in his inscription that just after his coronation, 
m the first year of his reign, he repaired his capital Kahnga- 
iiagara, of which the gates, city-walls <md buildings had been 
destroyed by storm { Vata-viTiata-Gopurn-palara-nivesanaih 
pati-Saihlharayah Kalinga-Nugayaih ).(*) The storm which 
felled down the strong royal gate, city-walls (i.e , fort-walls) and 
buildings, must have been a violent one. This undoubtedly 
proves the metiopolitan city being situated on the sea-side as such 
furious hurricanes are only commonly experienced in sea¬ 
port towns on the east-coast. I believe, the waiters know very well 
a great hurricane, which blew over Kalingapatam m 1924 
and levelled to the ground most of the houses of the locality 
I am sure, the village of Mukhalingam situated far from the 
sea in the intenoi had never been damaged by any storm of 

(*) Mr Knslmtirao believes without ground that Kalinganagar baa beou 
shortened into Nagar We have no proof that other capitals of Kalmga like 
Dantapura, Simhapura had ever been abbreviated into Pura only 

(») Vide Mr JayaswaV a edition of the Hathignmpha Inscription, J B 0 RS 
yp| III, pt. IV, p. 464, and his further readings m the samo;j opn^l, 
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this desonptaoix Fnrtber the niiod ' ElhfinTela' Bngj^i 

lis mtimste eoniieotioQ with the jea or ooem. Mr Jayigwil 
hifl nghtly interpreted the word ** Khiravela or KiiliaTeU 

meaning the * Ooean * lit one, whose wavei are! brnokiBh 
The word means ' a coast * and ktlira mefios 

‘ Baline*' Indeed the saline coast and the ealine water m 
hLalitigapaiam are the drst thing which itnkea a visitor 
th0re.(^ 

It IS very-strange to notioe that Mr Kruhnarao, evidently 
a Sanskrit scholar, has tried to bmsh away the evidence of 
the Eaghavuhia bearing npon the sea-side capital of the 
KahAga king It is diiHcalt to follow his argnmant that as the 
date of K&lidisa is yet nnoertain, his references to googra- 
phioal places shoold also be regarded as uncertain. What has 
Kfihdfija s date to do with hia descriptions ? So far as I know 
that the accuracy of KfcUdfist goographioal knowledge of 
India hsi never been ohoUonged by any other aoholer On 
the contrary, his referenoes to peoples and plaoes have been vastly 
atilueed by Bobolsrs for determining many hutnnoal faoii The 
anterior limit and the posterior limit of his tamo have been 
eetablishod beyond all possible donbta. Ho either Sounshed 
in the first oentory 6 C or m the reign of Chandragupta II 
or his snocoBSor, la., in the fourth or fifth century A.D In 
either oaae, speoiaUy m the former, he wu nearest m time to 
EbAiavela and was expected to know mnoh of the situation of 
Kalitiganaganb(*} The desonptiOQj of K&hd&sa regarding the 
Ealifiga capital cannot be Cttily misunderstood In connection of 

» J B O.RA. Vol m, p «rt IV p. 484. 

* Ha wwTimntTiant la jBo»t cuoi (pgiMoco fe QHii'i life I mei • gestlemn 
in Callagpatjun. vbo oats cooooaob So txMnlTtl/Uut lie goee » f&r u to cell 

% KoirHoi OT coeouut itedf. Ciuioiulj eungb 1 fltvl tn Boddliui 
Qti. the ouD« of • king Kirlken of Eiliage. Pnumetlj tbe tiune wt« 
dedred from Ktlflule (coeocnot) eo egennoo on tbe uet ooart. Su 
** Hob lel of Boddblim ** p. U 

* In tlii time of SAimulngaptvtlie Usg x£ Ktllngi ne D&aita»* wlioee 

ctpUel vu at Erudpella WlanHSaA vltli near Ohlcinoloi Ttu, ff i lldm • 

doeo^Aloiia of Eallag* c«|ilUl eppUw more to Ebartrola's EaUogaafiai Utaa 
to Srandipolla far fioa Um laa. 
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Indnmati's Svayarhvara, Sunanda, her companion^ took the royal 
princes to the king of Kalmga, named Hemangada and des¬ 
cribed him as the ruler of a kingdom of,which the Mahendra Hill 
and the sea were the two natural bonndaiies. The place is 

described as being just on the sea-beach* .The sea itself, 

the waves of which are seen from the windows of his palace, 
and the deep resounding loars of which surpass the sound of 
the watoh-dium being close at hand, awakes him as it were, 
when slept in his palace-room. Sport, O Princess, with this king 
on the sea-shore, where the palm-trees grov e make a rustling 
noise.^^ 0 

This IS a clear proof of the sea-side capital of the king of 
Kalinga as Kalidasa knew of it. If it were a sohtary mstance 
in this respect, we would have ignored it But all the refei- 
enoes to the Kalinga capital as found in different Sanskrit books 
speak the same thing, i e, the situation of the capital on 
the sea and therefore, emphatically confirm the correctness of 
Kalidasa^s description. 

We read in the Da^aJcv^mara'-Caritai the KaliAga capital 
has been mentioned as Kalinganagara. Mention is made of the 
Kalinga-Raja named Karddana, as amusing himself with his 
friends and family in a sportive party on the sea-beach (^). 

The reference to Kalinga in the MahabJiaraia is equally 
illuminating. Arjuna entering the Kahnga-gate (Kalihga- 
Ra^tra-Dvara) came to the sea-side. Thence, returning, he 
went to the Mahendra Hill.(^) 

A 

^tT3‘ 

U m^a, Canto VI, verses 56, 6V. 
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The proximity of KaUigon or Kmliiginagara to the an 
]• also referred to by the descnptxio of Pliny and thoe identify 
of KalihgaiuLgara with the Kalingapt^am can onoe more be 
eetabhihed Wo read id Pliny — 

“To the sooth, the tomlory of the Calmgce extended te 
far aa the promontory of Calmgon and the town Da^dagnla 
whioh li Bald to be 625 Boman miJea (or 524 Bntuih milefl) 
from the mouth of the Ganges ''v*) 

Meafurmg the distaocain a map from the month of the 
Ganges to Sahtigapatam, I foimd that Kalihgapa^am truly 
answers to the distance giren by Plmy Strangely'enongh, 
Hr Knihnaraoj who seeks the aite of Kalihganagaia elsewhere 
girei hiB doubtless cooclnuoa on the same point His words 
may be quoted here i 

•* Calmgon has eertoxnly more siniilarify to Kalingon or 
Kaiipgapa^m and liken lae Dapdabora than to 

any other names known to as We may tbereforej 

agsotoo with mnoh probohOify that Calmgon represents the 
modem town of Kahhgapa^m as it was said to be on the pro* 
jeotum of land at the month of a large nver, * which 
might be taken to be the nver Vaihiadhard Thus it u 
easy to see that Silidaaa neroTj by a stretch of his poetic 
imagination^ brooght the sea nearer the oily than it really wa^ 




■«T%t 

nwa mmr 


^ (slfKusmn i 

DatatuMan VIL 

p) Tilt UtUbblnU Ad I Fsmii, Ch, Sl(. 


“ 515111 njrft HFTO ” 

(*) Cumtogbus a “ AAole&t Qfognphjr of Isdl*." £dIUd by Pr*f. 
&lI»jiiiDdir p« £03; otUr ttUckiB pp 316 64d 
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(Knshnarao) but very corieetly located the capital^ the existence 
of which, has been so strikingly vouched for by the account of 
the classical writer Pliny. 

Let us now turn from literature to the desoiiption of the 
capital Kalmganagara as unanimously affoided by the copper¬ 
plate inscriptions of the Gangeya Kings. We lead in the 
Achyutapuram grant of Indi-avarman (RaJa-Simhaj 7th century 
) Oj the Chicacole plates of Devendiavarman, (^) the 
Parlakemdi grant of Indravarman, ('^) the Parlakemidi plates 
of the time of Va3rahasta, (*) the Alamanda plates of Ananta- 
arman, (®} the Vizagapatam copper-plate grant of Devendra* 
armaUj (®) the victorious Kalmga-nagara (the issuing place 
of the charter) is regularly desenhed as Sar'oa') tn-ramanlya or 
Sarvarthu-finJcha-rarnamya, , pleasant m all seasons This 
passage is of importance as emphatically calling oui attention to 
the pleasant and temperate ohmate of the capital as held by the 
Gangeya Kings What other place except Kalmgapatam, by 
its name and moderate climate can satisfy this condition? 
Mukhalingam being Kalmganagara of these giants is out of the 
question, as such pleasantness of climate is unfortunately 
denied to the whole area of Parlakemidi which suffers from 

(1) Edited by Hulfczsch, Epi Indi., Vol III, pp 127 

(*) Ibid “Om, Hail' From fcbe victonona city of Kalmga, which is pleasant 
on account of the simultaneonB existence of the comforts of all seasons 

(8) Edited by Fleet, Indian Antiquary, XVI, pp 131 

According to Fleet, Hultzscb, Kcilhorn and Sewell, “ The Kalinganagai 
that IB mentioned in lines 1—10, la tho modem Kalmgapatam, a well-known 
town in tho Gan 3 am District, at tho mouth of tho VamSadhata river about 16 miles 
north of Cbicacole.” 

( 1 ) Edited by Keilhorn, Epi.Ind, III, p. 220. Ho translates tho repeated 
passage “ Kolmganagar winch is charming with delights of all seasons ” 

(8) Edited by Hultzscb, Epi Ind., p 176. 

......... 

(») Edited by Fleet, Ind. Ant, Vol, XYIII, p. 143. 
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the gultry beat o£ the smnmer, todious Tams o£ the rainy aetaon 
and the comparatiTe rigour of the winter 

J'lrrther, tho Chicacolo grant of Indm Varmanj dated the 
146th year, pats the identification bey ond all ohancee of mie- 
oonoeptioni It reads t ** Svoiit / JaladAt^Jala taratifa 
Kara Pallav^agxta Sakala^Kal%ngi xlaiamUnii 

y%jaya Kalxnganagarai * meaning‘Hail! Prom the victonoofl 
aty of Kahiganogaraj which is tho ornament of all the land 
K a lifig a, which is embraced by the fingen of waves of the 
orator of the ocean * (^) 

Against tho identifioaiion. of Kalifigapatam as the anoient eiie, 
Mr Knihnarao has raiaed two groondiees donbta He means 
to say that Pa^:^Anp * cannot mi>an a * oity or * capital * and 
IS without oxcaptioa associated with seaport towns,, such u, 
iVil^a^//asa, Vxtaikapattaua, Mainltpaiiarxa, etc. Sooh view 
u cmtenable. I ghoold unmediately cite the case ot Sermga- 
patam, (*) which is not a seaport town Again be 6nds not 
a aingle towni the name of which ends with the appellation 
ixagara We have innamarable instances to qoete that the 
names of the aea-aide towns and with the ternnnatioiiB of pxxraMf 
which IS equivalent to the word Kagara, lo., Gopnlpnii Poll/ 
Laiohanpur, Cbandpur, Narasapnr, and ao on ^ 

In Sanskrit the words Nagara, Pakhma, and Pura are lyno- 
nymone No Sanaknt dictionary nor a book of litentare can 
say anything on this pomt to the contrary According to some 
anthonhes, however,, a nagara means a large town in the midst of 
800 villages and a paUana is a place, where a kmg with his 
retmue resides (*} This explanaiaoQ adds a speci al support 

C) The fling* grant of IndriTinnaa (l46tJi ^“ear) fiditod bj TUett hid. 
AntToLXIU p, 143, 

(•) Other caaci of hiring no oomiKtloii with tern «• PstsD* 

(Anhidwarapsttan In If Baroda) Uniglpattiii*. S3 niUas 8. W of 
Anirgaltail, It wu tho o^^^t*1 of SC rih i n a. 

irE£rag(%' i 

^kda^Kalpadnwia. 
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to my points^ namely, that Kalingapattani was the site of 
a royal city. lu Kalmgapatam, there is a village which bears 
the siugmficaut name ‘ Kalmgapatam '* and it is there that the 
old sites were fiisb explored by me 

AVhile treating the question of the identification of Kalinga- 
nagara, it has been rather rash on the part of Mr Kiishnarao to 
remaik point blank that * Kalingapatam has no traces of 
antiquity^ Evidently, he never visited Kalihgapatam m 
search of its antiquities and ancient cites, even if he did in 
vain, he never consulted the oflScial reports, which would have 
altered his opinion Sewell listing the antiquities of the Madras 
Presidency wrote, “ Calingapatam—Seaport at the mouth of 

the Vam^adhara river.In a thatched shed, in a field aie five 

stone-images worshipped by Sivites, reputed to be of great age 
A mound near the present town are plainly the site of 
the ancient city and small gold coins are sometimes found there 
Specimens have been sent but I am unable to identify them 

Last summer, while m Calingapatam, I had the same mound 
excavated for the first time and the result brought to light the 
remains of a buried city. This place is locally known Kota,- 
Dibha which means ^ a mound of a fort.^ The other old mound 
I explored by trial excavations is called Jagati metta and it 
pioved to be an elevated basement foi hot-air baths as described 
in Buddhist books. Both these sites have been locally regarded 
as very ancient, the former extending over many acres of land 
with an elevated surface, has lain fallow for many centuries. 
No plantation or cultivation has ever been attempted on the 
ground Every year after the rams ancient gold-coins are 
found by the villagers of the village called Calingapatam. 
I had occasion of examining three or four of such coins and 
1 found, they bore '^lear letters of early Gupta or Kusbau script. 
In last June, I continued an excavation there for about a month 

1 List of tlie Antiquarian remains in the Presidency of Madras (Arch 
Sur of Southern India), by B. Sewell, Vol I, p 7 of, the Imperial Gazetteer 
of India, Vol VII (second edition), p. 330, " after rain, a mound which covers 
the Bite of the old city gives up small gold corns of great age 
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and found from the dLfferenf) lasers of the trul trenohee dug by 
n#, ancient polterjj glaxed tflea poroelain pieoea and long lines 
of walls made of Maorjan bnoka with largo dimenaions. All 
these finds and the general outlook of the exoavated sites prove 
beyond doubt the existence of s capital or fortified oity over 
many ages probably from tbe time of Khlrarela down to the 
time of the G&figoya Kings 



iX.-Tri-Italinga Country. 

By G* Kamadas, B.A. 

Ifc has been shown in the article of the same headmi>' 
published m the December 1928 issue of this jouraal, that the 
highland to the west of the Mahendra hillt. of Gan jam was 
known as the Tn-Kalmofa in olden times In the same article 
was shown through what hands it passed during the 9th to 
iSth oenturiea of the Christian eia. Furthei lesearoh has 
revealed its origin and progress prioi to A. D. 800. 

The KORNI COPPER plate grant of ANANTAVARMA 
CHODAGANGA dev A/ dated S. S 1034) informs that 
K MARNAVA 1, the founder of the family had left his 
paternal throne to his uncle and aCbOmpamed by his four 
blethers proceeded eastwards in search of new kingdoms. 

11. Bp-dll'— 

it 

^ % 

When they had gone some distance they came t o the mount 
Mahendra, its summit reaching to the sky and its streams 
flooded two-fold by the rut of the elephants. They ascended 
it to the top. 

1 . 42 .— 

Hi n 

He worshipped the God Gokarna and descended down with 
his four brothers (to the eastern side). Having defeated 
Sabaraditya, he subdued the Kalmgas. 

1. 4S—-I 


1 Bharati Vol no. 2, Part n. 
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From this it appears that the ongimil home of 
KiMiB^fAVA lay to the woat of the Mahtodra mountauiB, 
It wai the GANGAVApi coontry and KOLiHALAPDBA 
was ita capital 

11 81 82—Pr ahitf wa wTiwtwi^t i 

In the Viugapatam platea * of the same mler the connfry 
from which K XMS ByAVA I came, is called the GaAgaTfidi 
This name was adapted till the end of the dynaaty In the 
copper plate grant* of NAfiASISfHA DBVA II* and 
NAEASIMHA DEVA IV* of the Gahga family, it u 
stated that K&m&rgATa had oome from GaAgavfidi. Gmded by 
the Biniilanty of sounds Br Fleet identuhed KOLAHAliA 
PUBA with KOLAB m Mysore and the distnot of 
GAJ^GAVAPI with the country aroond it Since Kolsr ia 
not fitoaied m the ooantrr to the west of the Mahfindra, it 
cannot be the fCdUhalapura of the Kalihga plates. 

In the copper plate grants of VAJBAHA8TA PEVA V 
and in the rmalUr grants of his grandson, the family is 
tnioed from GUI^AMAHABNAVA whom said to have oome 
from the family of the GaAgas ruling over Tn Kahhga 

owe Rtjw iffwt ff 

gsjTW Hfi^arrum f^ mPar iHTfnwBfi 

(who) adorned the family of tha Oahgas mling over the 
country of Tn Ealihga, the scions of which had thor high 
sbouldoTS embraced by the wealth of prowess acquired m 
numberless pitched battles. 

This GUIJIAMA HARNAVA was the same osOD'^AB 
NAVA II of the genealogy given in the larger plates of 
ANANTAVABMA CHOPA GANQA BEVA In these 
records the pedigree is earned to KAMAENAVA I, o son of 

* lod, AaaYd, XYl H. bo. ITft 

* J A.S.D Vol. LIV P*rtl no.1. 

* Ibid ToL LZir, Fart L DO.S. 
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VEERASIMHA, the King of Kolahalapura; the chief town 
of Gangavadi. The enlargement of the pedigree^ perhaps required 
the change of the name of the country from which the 
progenitor had come. Since Gunamaharnava was a descendant 
of) Kamarnava I, the original home of both must be the 
same The Gangavadi of the latter must be anothei name of 
the Tri-Kalinga of the former. Six records® of VAJRA- 
HASTA DEVA and three records® of CHODA GANGA 
DEVA say that Gunamaharnava, from whom the family is 
traced, came from the Ganga family of Tri-Kalinga In the 
two ohartera of the latter, no mention is made of Tri-Kalinga, 
but the family from which Kamarnava I had come is said to 
be of Gangavadi. 

KAMARNAVA I left his father^s throne to his uncle m 
a flourishing state. The period when he came over to Kahnga 
across the Mahendra hill range is known by calculatmg, with 
the regnal years given in the Ganga genealogies, from S. S. 
980, the year of coronation of VAJRAHASTA V. It most 
have been between S. S. 700 andS. S, 718. These two years 
are obtained because, the genealogy and the regnal years given 
in the larger charters of CHODA GANGA, differ from the 
records m those of his grandfather. According to the former 
it is S. S. 700, and according to the latter it is S. S. 718, 
that Kamarnava I assumed the reins of government of Kahnga. 
Any way it is certain that the renewal of the Kahnga Kingdom, 
under the Gangas who had come across the Western hills, 
had occurred m the last quarter of the eighth century of the 
Chnstiau era. 

At this time the Tri-Kalmga Kingdom must have been 
in a very prosperous condition, else, it could not have afforded 
to part ■with five of its warrior princes. Veerasimha, the father 

* Naiasipatam plates E I Vol. XI No 14 Olucacole plates Madras 
E Rep 1918-19 App A No 8 Nadagam plates El. Vol IV No 24. 
Chikkali plates Bharati Vol i No 2 Boddapadu plates Bliarati Vol. II 
No 6 Madras Museum plates B I, Vol IX. No 11 

® Yizagapatam plates Ind ' Art VoL XYIII. Nos 178 & 180. Korm 
plates. Bhaiati Vol. II. No 8j 
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of tbeae five pnooe« was fho eightoeih Kin^ that ABoended 
the throne after Kdliihalfl the foander of Kol&halApora That 
eighty kiogs passed away m teat penod may be an exiggera 
tion, yet it canoot be denied that the Kingdom of Tn Kaliiiga 
was fonoded at leavt two centnnea prior to A D 778 Conn 
tnee nere known m ancient timee after the oentral govtm 
ment under wbioh they lay This trant of land whioh became 
known as Tn KaliAga, was a part of the Andhra Empire 
dnnog the time of VA3ISHTHIPUTRA PULUIUYT 
(A D 155 163) whose kingdom is said to hare extended to 
the Mah&ndm Hills Sines it beoame known as Tn Kahhga 
in the 8th oentnryj it must have oome into the away of the 
Kahhga rulers before it was given that name When and 
how the Qa&gas of Ealihga had obtained posseesioo of it u 
cow to be investigated into. 

ThoQgh the Kingdom of the Oahgas had been established 
m S S 271 or A^ D 34-9^ their sway was confined to the sooth 
of the nver YonUadhfira lo the Ganjam Dutnot j this oan be 
vended by the aitnation of the Chief Towns from whioh the 
earliest KaliAga grants nero issued The Lrlam grant of 
HASTIVABMA la the earliest charter that was given from 
tho oipitol town KALINGANAGAEA, which has been ideab 
fied with tho KortOra of SamadragnptH^s pillar inscnpaon 
Though before tbo Gahga year 8^ the Kings could extend 
their kingdom northwards to the month of the Barua nver,* 
they oonld not secure the poSsevsion of the Kabendn. The 
grants of the years 80 87 and 91 do not state in the prasasti 
that GOkamaswAmy, the family God of the Gohgas, had been 
established on the enmmit of this hill that is to say^ that the 
hOl remained included in the Gopta empire till about A. D 

I Ohrotulogj of tbs Etdj Qongm Elag of KoUaga. J 
7oL U, P 398. 

* Por Udf ood other ttatsoMoU tide Ebtorieal Qeogrtpbj of th« EAllsga 
asdor khs £ut«ra Oasgts' Tb« Qoartarlyl Jooml of tb* IfjtUs Boctstj 
(Bangako) Vol. XlV \o. 4. 

• Eibrn PUtu of HuUnraio E. L Vol XVIII, Eo, Jfl, AobjaUtporta plate* 
Vol 111,50. SO ParUaktmldiftbtti. Ind. Art, yoL XyX, P IH 
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44)9 The earliest Kalinga grant that says that the God 
Gokarna was established on toe snnjinit of this hill is dated in 
the Ganga year 128j whioh corresponds to A D 477, This 
could not have been achieved unless the possession of the hill 
had been secured by the rulers of Kalinga. 

History tells us that Gupta power began to decline from 
A D. 455, the year of the death of KUMaRAGUFTA I , 
his kingdom had become involved, about the year 450 m 
a serious distress by a war with a rich and powerful nation 
named PUSHYAMITRA. The imperial armies were defeated 
and the disaster had even endangeied the stability of the 
dynasty ” Taking advantage of this weakened condition of 
the Gupta empire, the Ganga ruler, perhaps INDRAVARMA 
of the 128th year grant, took possession of the much coveted 
mountain and had the temple of Gokarna built on its top. 
This temple is now mined and nothing but a door jamb and 
the foundations are found (Arch. Rep S. Ciiole 1916°16. 
P. 85). 

The Kalinga King would have followed this success west¬ 
wards but Skandagupta, the son and successor of Kumaragupta 
had strengthened every corner of his empire and established 
tranquillity. The fresh inounsions of the Huns, the establish¬ 
ment of a kingdom by Mibiragula, the rise of the Vallabhi 
dynasty in the Narbada valley, had weakened the empire very 
greatly, and the Gupta kings allied themselves with the rulers 
of the kingdoms that rose in the Narbada valley, to fight out 
the foreign invasions This strengthened the kingdom to the 
west of the Mahendra mountains and hindered the pi ogress of 
the Gangas in that diiection Ya^odharman of the Mandasore 
inscription^^ of about A. D 689 was one of such kings that bad 
30 ined m a oonfideraoy witb the Gupta kings and that grew in 
power. The kingdom of this ruler must have grown weak alter 
his death, so much that it could not offer any resistance to the 

V A. Smith’s Early History of India Third Edition Revised and Enlarged 

P 308 ' ' 

“ Plot’s Qu|)fca Inscriptions No. 7. j ' < ' 
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foroofl from acTOM ibfi Hillj. Ifc u probtblo that the 
K^iigA nJsTg haJ aeoored tbo oonDtr/ to the w&ftoltbo 
Mih&odra and attabliahed a prmdipftUty theroi eome fa mu after 
A 0 580 There n at preaent only one colitaty epigraphioal 
record to enable tu to fix approximately the year of the eitabhih* 
moot of thii principality 

The JIHJINGI “ copper plate grant of INDEAVABIIA u 
the earliest known document wherein the donor calls bimfelf 
‘ the Lord of Td Kalifiga Aa ho speaks of himself as the 
adorer of God Parmfi^vara bo mn^ have been a member of a 
branch of the Oanga family, that had no oonneolaoD either with 
the mount Mahindra or with Iho God Gfikama on iti imnimt 
He was a GsAgAmaUknla TEaka and therefore the affliction of 
this family to a God quite dutmot from the family one of the 
KaliAga GaAgaj might have been the roanlt of the aoparation of 
the two branches by a strong barrier Tho hranoh of the 
Qaugat initalldd over the pnootpabty of Svdtaka established to 
the north of the MahSndra hilly contmued to worship the family 
God of the mam family »for they were not exoloded from the 
seat of workihip by a barrier of hiUa Whan this branoh of 
Tii Kalihga was estohlished has to be found ont from this 
charter The date is given'Fravtrdbamfina Sam Sd'whioh 
cannot be said to belong to the * PraTordbamana VijIaTajya 
£ra * of the Kallnga GaAga family If li were bo , the plates 
would belong to a penod prior to the Urlam plates of the 80th 
year of the GaAga era j bat the alphabet of the grant do not 
gurontee guoh an antiquity It is very oommon to mdicate the 
regnal year with the phrase * Pavardbamfina Samvnt ^' So 
the date of tho grant u given m the regnal years of tho donor, 
IndtuTonna. The period to which the plate, on the oonaidem 
tion of paleography can bo allotted, has to be determined by 
comparing the alphabet of this oharter with the alphabets of tho 
charters which contom years in known era* 

1* Ttis JliJIogi copjKf plain tdited (a tbe Qotrtal/ Joonitt oC Uw 
AnJbia m>t<iric<1 Emreh Society VoLIII t**rt Z, pp. 

w E.L YoLIU P IM, 


/ 
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Dr. Burnell notes that the four letters, Cha, dha, bha and 
^a are the oharaofceristio letters of this type of alphabets 1 
have compared the test letters of the Jir]ingi plates with the 
following 

1. Chicacole grant “ of Gunanava's son, Devendra Varma 
(Ganga era) 183. 

2. Vizagapatam grant of Dovendra Verma Deva (Ganga 
era) 154. 

3. Ahhona plates of Sankaragana (Kalaohuri) Samvat 
84. 

4. Navalakhi plates of Siladitya (Gnpta) Samvat 286. 

The test letters of the plates under consideration do not 

agree with the corresponding letters of no. 1. But they show 
closer resemblance to the similar letters of nos. 2^ 3 and 4. 
Therefore the Jirjingi plates belong to the same period as these 
three records. 

The date of no. 2 corresponds to A B. 603, that of no. 3 
is [equivalent to A. B. 626 and that of no. 4 corresponds to 
A. B. 605. Conoequently the document under consideration may 
be allotted to the early part of the Seventh century Supposing 
that fai^odharman had died in A. B. 690 and that the Gangas 
had founded, after that year, the principality of Tri-Kalmga, 
the date of the grant comes to A. B, 590 plus 82 (the actual 
number of years deduced from the regnal years 39 according to 
the Samasta system indicated by ‘ Sam’ m the grant)=A. B. 
622. 

Taking advantage of the weakness of the Eingdoms in the 
Central Provinces in about A. D. 690, the Ganga sovereign of 
Kalinga had conquered the country in the western proximity of 
the Mahendia hills and placed a scion of his house over the 
newly acquired territory. Perhaps it is this conquest of Tri- 

1®. Mabhalmgam and Sn Kurmam inscriptaona S. 1.1 Vol. V. 

Ind. Arfc. Vol. XVIII P. 143. 

». Erl. Vol IX. no, 46. 

w. E.I. Vol. XI. no. 17. 

24 


I Bes. J. 
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BTftlffi gfl. by the QtAgt hug iW Is intimated in the following 
Terfe — 

wnft vmft i 

?;u# t'wH 1II 

awtetTOTWcjtw II 

£dldJiaia, tAe iOh of a% Aad founded the aty of 

Kdlikcla «» the duinet of Qakyatid* 

Gtngarfidi meane the region of the Qahgai or the home of 
the GaAgfli. It u bat proper that Tn Sellings should bo oalied 
by thia name from the tune of Ananta Vanna ChAd* Gahga 
Dftve I for before bis time, the dynasty of Tn Ealibga has 
supplied princes to resoseitato two of the GaAga hoasee< Vfo 
hive already tcon how five pnnoes of great valonr and courage 
were aent, aboat A B 778, by the Tn Kalihga Qaiiga family 
to reoonqaer the Kohiiga from SABABADITYA and revive that 
coontr/s lost glory Similarly when the Oahga hoose of 
SVBTAKA, faded for want of a male iseue, Vfahflodravarma, the 
•on of PRITHIVIVARMA DBVA, “ was iostalied on that 
throne. Thu PRITHIVIVAUMA DBVA was the king of 
OahgavAdi Yiihaya. How the forinnes of this QaAgavAdi, or 
Tn Kalihga fared after the advent of KamBmava I into Kolihga 
till the Somavamii Kings of Eatak oonqaered it, u not known 
yet. 

We see now that the country to the west of the MahAndra 
range of hills was conquered by the Gangs rolers of Ealihga 
m abont A D 000 , and naming it Tn Kalihga, they ostab 
liihed a pnnoipaUty nnder a member of their own family This 
new family prospered and was orer belprol nob only to thomais 
dynasty, but to tbs other Oaoga hoosos, wherever they had 
boon installed. 


GabJiib pUtn of PrlULirlTarawDera. & L ToL IV, no. 2A 




MISCELIiAHSOUS COMTEIBUTIOMS 

I.—Pala Chrojiology. 

By K. C. rylajamdar. 

Mr. R. D. Bauerjl^a long article on the Pula Chronology 
covering fifty pages of this Journal (December 1928) calls 
for a reply on oeitain pointe. 

(1) On p. 493 Ml. Banerji has attempted to prove that 
my view about the accession of Crovindapala cannot be reconciled 
with the known regnal years of the Pdla kings and the synchro¬ 
nism of Dharmapala with Govinda III. Now he does this 
by assigning a reign of 57 yeais to Gopala II which 1 never 
suggested and which Mr Banerji himself has lefused to accept 
m the latter portion of his paper (p. 495). In oider to 
prove the absurdity ’’ of my view he does not hesitate to fasten 
upon me something which I did not say and which he believes 
to be an error. 

(2) Referring to the identification of kings whose names 
occur in manuscripts I pointed out the uncertainty that must 
necessarily prevail in oases where the same name is borne by moie 
than one king. Mr. Baner]!, after pedantic references ti kings 
of England, lepeats a ooraraonplaoe, viz., that the date (meaning 
apparently the approximate peiiod, and therefore the particular 
king referred to in the manuscript) will in these cases have to 
be determined from the form of wuting Then he remarks ; 

This method was followed by me in assigning tbe dates of 
all manuscripts copied in the Pala period and utilized by me for 
my monograph on the Palas of Bengal. Professor R. C. 
Ma 3 umdar in an elaborate paper ignores this method altogether, 
and is therefore unable to produce any logical conclusion. 
It is needless to recapitulate tbe meamuglesB statement m 
Prof. Ma 3 umdar ’8 paper (p 509). Now anyone who even 
makes a cursory glance at the vej'y first page of my article 
(J.A.S.B. Vol. XVI,, 1920, pp. 801-8) can see that I fully 
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xooogclted tbs teIba of tbit method for ideatc^Dg the kmgi^ 
moQtao&ed in oolophont After qnotui^ the reDurki of BeocUU 
ftbont the oolophon of the M« of the PaMcaraifS oopied m 
the twont^'-flixth ^ear of king Vigmhapila 1 obterrod at 
follovg 

*'The ftignment oonialned m the above patiage maj be 
analyced ae foUowi — (») That the oolophon bj iteelf doee not 
help to determine whether the king Vigrahapdta referred 
to therein wu the firrt tecood or third of that name, (tt) That 
it li only the ilinilanty it beara to other manaeonpti written 
dnnng the period between the reign of the second and third 
king! of the name that makes it likely that it ihoold be aangned 
to one of them, (tit) That at by aasigning it to Vigrahapila IJI 
it hai to be brooght down to to Ute a period at 1100 A D, 
or even eomewhat later the ideotihoatioo of Vigrahapfila of the 
oolophon with the aeoond king of the ume n^m^ u more probable 

“ Now, nobody, X baliere, woold gneetioa the eoondDsas of 
thednt two points above The third, I am afraid le noteoabl^ 
for it rest* npon false premises. (J A.S B., YoL X71, S’ S , 
pp. 801-3) * Then 1 prooaeded to show that Mr Bendall 
wu wrong in believing that Yigrahapils Ill flotmihed so late 
u 1100 A. D a view m whioh Mr Banerji aleo agrees. 

Now oonld say faircnioded^ontio oonolnde from the above, 
specially in view of my aooepting the leoond point, that X * alto' 
gether ignored' the method of determining probable dates 
of maonaonpti from the form of wnting f Whether 1 bare 
'failed to produce any logiosl oonolosioa or whether my 
ftatamenU are ' meamnglesf ' (and have merely ‘ oombered the 
pages of the Joomsl of a learned sooiety' I would leave the 
readeu to jodge for themselves after they have read my paper 
I need only point ont here that there u not a word of this mnoh 
vaanted poloeognphio examination of the monasonpte " m the 
"PaUs of Bengalwhere Mr Banerji deSnltely ascribed snob 
manosonpts to diSerent individual kings inspito of the uncer 
tamty openly expressed by sobolars like Bendall and Blooh who 
originally noticed these colophons and to whose writings alone 
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Mr. Banorji gives references for them. It is futile to enter into 
any discussion about the ideutidoations proposed by Mr. Banerji 
until he makes a detailed palaeographical examination of these 
records. But although his bulky paper contains innumerable 
uncalled-for remarks about the competence of other writers and 
editors he simply observes : “ It is ne edless to increase the 
volume of this paper by a detailed palaeographical examination 
of these manuscript records. After this one may certainly 
be excused for ascribing this unwillingness to sheer inability 

(8) Eefernng to my interpretation of the date of Yaidya- 
deva^s grant Mr. Banerji observes (page 629) ; “Among these 
the first has been interpreted differently in recent times by 
Profesor R. C. Majumdar of the Dacca University. I have not 
seen a more glaring instance of an irresponsible statement in the 
pages of the journal of a respectable Oriental Society. Doctor 
Ma 3 umdar says ^ It is quite clear from the wordings of the 
Kamauli grant of Yaidyadeva that Kumarapala was the reigning 
king when that document was drawn up. The year 4, the 
date of the document, might therefore refer to the reign 
of Kumarapala or that of Yaidyadeva in Komarupa.^^ I shall 
simply quote a passage from the Kamauli plates ;— 

(4)7) Svasti Hamsakonohi-samavasita-^ri-maj-jayaskan- 
dhavarata Paramamahe^varah Paramavai^nivah Maharajadhi- 

(48) rajah Parame^varafi Paramabhattarakah ^ri-man 
Yaidyadevah Ku4ali. 

“ I leave epigraphists to judge whether Yaidyadeva was in 
any way subordmate to Kumarapala or any other king when 
this grant was issued and whether the date of this grant, the 
regnal year four, can, even by the longest stretch of imagina¬ 
tion, be taken to be the regnal year of any other king. I am 
sorry to find that such remarks are tolerated by editors of 
journals of learned societies now-a-days.'' 

The attack reaches Kielhom, Arthur Yenis and James 
Burgess ! Pons it not in Epigraphia Indioa, Yolume II, i.e., 
of good old days—that Yems expressed the above view and 
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ilid 6ditor Borgeii had it poblifhed in that learned Joamil 
Did not Eielhom also nuintam the same view m Epigraphia 
Indioa, Volume V, Appendix, page 87- ? I do not of oootm 
iDggeet that mj contention la right simply beoauie Vems and 
Kifllhom held the same new bat I brmg in thoee names only 
to show the very poor jusUficaiaon that Mr Daner]! had for 
hu ontboret. Mr Bonerji only refers to one psiatge from that 
ingonption, but if ha carefall/ goes through the whole of 
it he will find that KamSrapAla is mentioned in that inscription 
as having bestowed the Kingship on Vatdyadeva, and 
that while the father and gnndfathor of KumirapAU are 
mentioned m the record, no inooetsor of Kum&npMa is 
referred to, Oosidea the verse 9 of that msonption as inter¬ 
preted by Mr A. K. Maitra (GaudalekbamOlS, page ISD) 
would seem to refer to Kumflrapfila os the ruling king AU 
these may certainly be taken as lending colonr to the hypo- 
thofii that KamftrapMa was then the rnling king and that 
the date of the record may refer to him The imperial titles 
assumed by Vaidvadeva, on the other band leads to the 
cODolusioD that the date refers to his reigm For these reasons 
1 left the question open and referred to both the alternative 
potfibihtiea. Mr Banerjl bas not apparently a clear notion 
of the contents of this grant. He obaorvei " The Kamauh 
grant lauds Komarapala but does not refer to Oop&la lU or 
Modanap&la Therefore the accession of Voidyadevs must have 
taken place immediately before or after the murder of 
Gopdlallf (page 680)'' ^f^ Bonerji apparently ignores 

Terses 13 and H of the grant mocorJiog to which Vaidyadera 
becnmo king during the life of KumAropola. This ignorance 
is further betrayed by Mr Banerji when he maintains ** that 
sometime after the death of Kamfirapila, bis Brfthmaps 
minuter and general (meaning Voidyadevs) ottumed 
independence in AsBaoi' If Mr Banerjl bod carefully read 

^ cull Ttfrtr U gatbored from Um Zntrclactlaa. Harlnf referred tbe Ortat 
to 1141 A.D he repenle thUtlioB u the enlislutloa of Pile prvtr sadu 
^anltapifle, thoqgh h« eildi * the foorth joir niijbe tbe rejaaljeer otVMyt* 
dtti** (Ep Tod n P.CW) meUettetljtheTietrlexjrrwed. 
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the grant (originally edited by Venis) he could have easily 
avoided these pitfalls and would not have rushed to make the 
wild declamations against others. 

(4) Mr. Banoi']! has referred to my “ ignorance of the 
original materials for the reconstmction o£ Pala Chronology ** 
and has proved to his own satisfaction that it is not possible 
for this class of writers to use fresh materials for their research 
work/'’ All these are based on the assumption that the 
Jayuagar Image Inscription of Palapala was not known 
to me (p. 63,i). 

The facts are, as Mr. Bauerji himself relates (page 492), 
that although the inscription was discovered by Cunningham 
as early as 1871, he could not read it and only published an 
eye copy. As the image could not be traced by Mr. Banerji, 
though bo visited Jayuagar twice for the purpose he had to 
omit it from his monograph on the Palas. Twelve years later 
Mr. Banerji got from Dr. Barnett three pencil rubbings of 
the inscription and with their help he has read the first line, 
containing the name of the king and the date, and published 
his reading for the first time in the article under review. 
I shall presently have to say something about this reading, but 
the facts narrated above would show the utter hollowness of 
the charges biought by Mr. Banerji. If with all the resources 
of Arohieological Department at his disposal, Mr. Banerji 
failed to trace the image, could he fairly expect me to succeed 
in that task ? If he thought it fib to omit all references to it 
in a monogiaph dealing with the history of the Palas on the 
ground that no reliable leading was possible, how does he 
expect me to refer to the same in a paper which only sought 
to discuss the Pala Chionology on the basis of materials whose 
value could be readily established ? Whatearthly purpose 
could that insoiiption^ serve in a discussion about the Pala 
Chionology when it was nob known who was the king men¬ 
tioned in that inscription and whether he had anything to do 
with the Pala dynasty ? Mr. Baner3i^8 monograph on the 
Palas might be expected to have contained all references to 
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even uolatod F&Ia king*—bnl bd ignored tbo mionptaon 
Altogether Yet for doing exnotljr the BAme he hai charged 
me fpitb igooranoeof the maonptioa and mabihty to me freth 
materials. 'What jastifioauon le there for thu aort of anti 
oIaoi I leaTO the readen to jcdge. 

(6) Mr Bauer]! dads scIf-oontradictioD m my itatemenU, 
Tia^, (1) that the Oor^ara PraUhire power eoSerod deohne at 
the tune of VogabhatA II and (2) that the latter kept his 
hold apoa Soixaaj (pp. 60d>l) The decline of a power does not 
nftowiearily mean that it Loct aU the provinoee'^'and when a Jama 
treatise refers to the death of Nfigftraloka of KAnyokabJa 
(idenUded with K&gabba^) m 690 V S (839-3 A ), and his 
grandaon Rboja is known to hare been in poesessioa ol 
Kananj in 843>A D., the asnmption that Nigabbata retained 
bia hold open Kanaaj seems to be folly joshdod. The 
position u farther atrengthened now, by the fact that Bboja is 
now known to have been in posaessioo of Sjumaj as 
as 886 

Mr Banerji doohta the aoooraoy of the statement in 
Prabh&Taka Cbanta, bat hu arguments are onoonrinoing and 
self oootradiotcry Thai be asys " if tbiB statement is oorreot 
then B&mabbadra does not seem io bare reigned at all'* 
(p fiOi) Five lines below we road " Therefore, If the 
statement m the FratldPois Okar*^ is to be beUevod then 
£Jmahhadra'*s reign moit bo rodooed to a year or six months.'' 
The oorreot &ot u that there is an ioterral of aboat three years 
between the data when Nagabhatta H died aooording to the 
Frabhfiraka Obanta and tho earliest known date of Bboja. 
This 11 not an impossible potttioo, for Hr Banerjl has bimaelf 
asngned a reign period of leas than three years to at least 4 
PAla kings in bis new sobeme of Obronology 1 do nob 
maintain that the statement of the FrabbAvaka Cbanta must 
be regarded as on obsolately proved bistonoal truth, bnt so 
long os it is in harmony with oUmr dab and is not contradicted 
by anj known foot, 1 think it bettor to take It Into noooont 
whilo framing a working hypothesis for thia penod* I do 
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not sliare Mr. Banerji's disposition to regard as forgery 
inscriptions and literary works whose data are inconvenient. 
Thus he regarded as forgery four Faridpur grants (vide Ep. 
Ind., VoL XVIII, pp. 74-76) and the passages, containing 
dates of Ballalasena, in Danasagara and Adbhutasagara (J. A. 
S. B., 1921, pp. 11-12) bnt it is now generally accepted that his 
views were erroneous 

Similar specimens of Mr. Ban 6 r 3 i ^8 unjustifiable charges 
against me could be easily multipHed but I do not propose to 
waste any further energy in this fi'uitless task. Any one who 
takes the trouble to read my articles would easily find out the 
utter weakness of Mr. Baner 3 i's accusations. It is apparent 
that he either did not read them carefuUy or has failed to 
understand them. In either case no useful purpose would be 
served by any further detailed argument. Nor is it necessary 
to say much about the value of Mr. l 3 aner 3 i^B new contribution 
to the question of Pala Chronology. His arguments and 
oalculatione are all based on the assumption that Palapala 
was a king of the Pala dynasty and ruled for 35 years 
between Madanapala and Govmdapala. The sole evidence for 
this is the Jaynagar inscription, the first line of which 
Mr. Banerji reads “ 6ri Gai (Gau) de^ (v)a ra Palapala 
padanadi sam 86...'' (p. 496). Now the facsimile published 
by Mr. Baner]! not only does not contain the *ra' of 
‘Gaude^vara' but there is no space left for it. This letter 
has apparently no existence save in imagmation. As regards 
the name ‘palapala'the reading is not absolutely free from 
doubt In any case the reading “ Gau^e^vara Palapala '' 
is far from being satisfactorily established, and even if 
this reading were correct, no important historical conclusion 
can be drawn from this record with reference to PMa Chro¬ 
nology, until Palapala's relation with the kings of the 
Pala dynasty of Bengal is satisfactorily explained. With 
instances of kings like Yak§apala before us, it is unwise 
and uncritical to accept any kmg whose name ends m PMa 
as having ruled m regular succession to the kings known to 
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belong to tbe mipenal Ffila djriiJLrtj Mr Baoerji's Uboriotu 
And elaborate papn ma/ therefore hardlj be lald to bare 
advanced oar knowledge m onj waj in ihii direction Bat 
althoagh Mr Bunerji baa soaroely oontnbuted anything of 
real value to our knowledgo of tiie PaU- Obronulogj be hae 
made a nomber of * anthoritative' statementai unaapported by 
evidence, on extraneona matters I give below a few ipeameni 
of Mr Banciji'fl * ipse dtxito'with a reqaest that be wonld 
bring fonvard flaiUble endenoo to sabgtantiate them < 

(1) Iffitcr on the SUuobojas ooloniaed Farther India and 
gave their name to modern C&mbodia, (p 612). 

(2) Maiupila I, a joanger son of MahendrapAla I locoeeded 
to the throne by reznonog bis elder brother Bhoja II with 
the help of the Chandella Chief Har|a (p 619) 

No poeitive evidenoe baa yet been brought forward in 
rapport of any of the above propontiona Mr Banerji woald 
do a great semoe by revealing the ovidenoea on whieh be baaed 
theae statementa 

(3) ” There were no lUah^rakd^ m any put of Northern 
India in the tenth and eleventh oenlnnes A D ' (p 618) 

Thia la in flagrant oontradiction to the Dijapur Insoriptioo 
of Dhavala of Haatiknndi (Bp Ind X p 17) which lefors 
to throe laoceative E&f^rskflta kings Vidogdba, M amifa^a and 
Dhavnla. As the last named bvod in 1063 Y S , the secood in 
V S 998 (Kialhorn's Ixat no SO) and the firat in V 8 973 
(Kielbom'fl bat no 24), these three kings mnit have ralod in tbe 
loth oentnry A,U 

Mr Banerji has sooght to prove the inoompetenoe of many 
writer! and more than, onoo lamented that they have diagraoed 
the pages of loarned jooruala. He is terry also for the oditorj 
who tolerated them Now I am well content to leave thoir 
oaae to the verdict of the reidora lilr Banorji haa violated 
nnwntton laws of ebqnetto and courtcay in aamg unmeaiorod 
language m cnticising others 



II.—A note on the Later Guptas. 

By H. C. Ray Ghaudhori, Ph. D. 

In the Journal of the Bihar and Orisaa Reeearch Sooiety, 
Volume XIV, part II, pages 264-265, Mr. B, D. Banerji, m.a., 
Benares, contributes a paper on the Later Guptas of 
Magadha in which he attempts to discuss certain problems 
presented by that little known lino of Icings, and seeks to 
demonstrate the lack of sufBcient critical acumen of a 
number of wiiters who have dealt with the same Bub 3 ect. 

Mr. Banerji begins his paper with a reference to the 
decipherment of the Bhitari seal of Kumara Gupta I.'"* The 
asonption of the Bhitari seal to Kumara Gupta I, is perhaps 
intended to emphasize the author''s desire not to “ copy Hoernle 
verbatim/’ and thus serves to distinguish him from the 
“uncritical scholars” whose views he controverts An 
equally intelligible desire not to copy Fleet must have prompted 
him to make the Piivrajaka Maharajas lulers of Nagod 
(Nagaudh), transferring the chiefs of Uchohakalpa to the 
province of “ Dabhala.” Less intelligible are the reasons for 
including the humble author of the PoUtical Ristory of Anoxent 
India among those who think that the Guptas were trans¬ 
ferred to Magadha by Harsha, and for accusing him of 
“ copying Hoernle verbatim/’ notwithstanding the clear avowal 
on page 374 that ‘‘it is difficult to determine the position of 
Leva Gupta in the dynastic list of the Guptas,” “he wiay ^ave 
been the eldest son of Mahasena Gupta,” and the placing of 
a query against the name of Deva Gupta on page 379, 

The fundamental contentions of Mr. Banerji are, firstly, 
that Mahasena Gupta of the Aphsad inscription, father of 
Madbava Gupta, the associate of Harsha, could not have been 
a king of East Malava, and secondly, that Susthitavarman 
whose defeat at the hands of Mahasena Gupta, in the Lohita 
or Laubitya region, is mentioned in the Aphsad inscription, 
was not a Maukhan, but a king of Kamarupa. 
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The Bdcond proponbon wiU be readily aor«pied by all 
oarefsl fiadests of the Aphaad epgraph and the Nidhaapor 
plate mfonptioDj thoagh some rreitem Boholan are ctiH, I know 
not why, of a contrary opinion (JEAS, 1928, July, 
page! 689f) Aa to the 6rvt pomt, m whether Mahiaena 
Qopta waa a direot rolar of Ba«t M&lara or of Magadha, a fenoiu 
atodent will hare to take note of the following faoia 

(i) In the DdA Bara^ik Inioription of Jfnta 
Gnpta IX, which reoorda the oontinnanoe of the 
giant of a village in Sooth Bihhrj we hare reference 
to B&l£d{6ya>dera, and after him, to the jUaokhariB 
^arra rarmaa and Aranti rarman Not a word if 
aaid aboot their later Gnpta oonteapocanef in 
oonneetion with the prenoos gianij of the nlUge 
The inaonpUon la no doobt damaged, bat the 
•orereignty of fiarra-vutnan and Aranti-rarman 
nndoabtedly preclodea the poMlhiZity of the dneei 
role of their oontemporanee of the later Qopta 
line. 

{«») Insanptions duoovered in the Barflhar and Nfigir- 
jtxni hill oaree dieoloae the exietenoe of another line 
of Maokhan “ Varmani ” who were feudatory 
(eSmanta) chiefa of the Osyl dutriot m the time of 
the later Gnptai 

(u«) Ynan Chwang who Tiated Magadha in the tune of 
FU n h a mentioof Pdr^a rarman aa the ooonpant 
of the throne of Magadha (TVattoif, i/, 115) Ho 
doeo not uy a word abont Midhara Gnpta or hii 
father m oonneotioa with Magadha. 

(le) bflya, indeed, referi to AUdhara Gnpta, the ataoolate 
of tu) nxpreisly menUoni hia &ther af the 

long of Milava, and not of Magadha. The sum 
tenoe oftwo aMOciateiof Hartha, each bearing the 
namfl of M&dhava Gupta, one of whom wtj the 
oonofaking of Mng tdh*-, ia not known to the 
biographer of the great emperor 
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I’rom tli 0 evidence adduced above two facts emerge viz., 
that the father of the only Madhava Gupta whom the biogra¬ 
pher of Harsha knew to be the associate of his royal patron, 
was a king of Malava, and that in the time of Harsha and a 
little before it, direct control over Magadha was exercised, not 
by the Guptas, but by the “ Varmans/^ The memory of 
“ Varman ddhtpaiya (supremacy) over Magadha had not 
died away even in the time of the Sirpur stone inscription of 
Maha^iva Gupta. 

The only relevant argument that Mr. Banerji urges against 
the view that Mahasena Gupta, the father of Madhava Gupta, 
the associate of Harsha, viaa “ probably(Polifteal History 
of Ancient India, page 373) a king of Malava, is that “ it was 
impossible for a king of Malava to reach the banks of the 
Lauhitya without strenuous opposition from the kings who 
governed the intervening region. But how does Mr. Banerji 
solve the problem f By making Mahasena Gupta kmg of 
Magadha, and assuming that Assam very probably lay on 
his frontier and Radha and Vanga or Mithila and Varendra 
were included in his kingdom.*'' Anything in the nature of 
a proof he fails to give, but we are asked to accept his surmise 
because “ in this case only is it possible for Mahasena Gupta 
to have fought with Sustbitavarm an of Assam." Conse¬ 
quently we have to admit that the theories of Messrs. 
Mookerji, Vaidya and Bayohaudhun are untenable." Q.E.D, 
Regarding the possibility of a king of Malava carrying his 
arms to the banks of the Lauhitya, attention may be invited 
to the Mandasor inscription of Ya^odharman. In the case of 
Mahasena Gupta a careful student of the Aphsad inscription 
cannot fail to note that the way before him was prepared 
by his immediate predecessors. Kumara Gupta, his grand¬ 
father, pushed to Piayaga, while Damodara Gupta, father of 
Mahasena Gupta, claims to have broken up the proudly 
stepping array of mighty elephants, belonging to the 
Maukhan "—the same power which, we have already seen, 
held control of Magadha a little before Harsha. The Gau^ 



eipanrion hAd alrotdj been stoppod for a tamo bj the vlotoEU 
of II&naTAnam MauUmn What wai there to prerent th 
BOD of D&modara Oopta (who miut hare anumed oommani 
after the death of hu fiither on the battle field)^ fmm poahixii 
on to the Laufaitja ? 

H C Rat OHAromnu. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 


Proceedings of a meeting of the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, held in the Society’s Office on 
the 4th August 1929. 

Present. 

Mr. K. P, Jayaswal (in the chair), 

Mr. G. B. Fawcua. 

Mr. J. S, Armour. 

Kai Bahadur Hamgopal Singh Cbaudhuri. 

Dr, A. Bauerji Sastn. 

Rai Saheb Manoranjan Ghosh, 

Mr. D, N. Sen. 

Mr. H E. Horne. 

i. Confirmed the proceedings of the last meeting of the 
Council, hold on the 7th March 1929, 

2 Elected the following new members :— 

Bahu Kalikinkar Dutta, ii.A., Kesearch Scholar in History, 
Patna College, Postgraduate Hostel, Ranighat, 
Mahendru Post Oflice, Patna. 

Babu Kaliprasad Das, Post-Office, Barb (Patna) 

Principal A. B. Dhruva, m.a , l.l.b., Pro-Vioe-Chancellor, 
Benares Hindu University, Benares 
Pandit Krishnadeva Prasad, m.a., b.l., Kavyatirtha, 

Langartoli, Bankipore Post Office, Patna. 

Raja Bahadur Sri Sn Sri Lakshminarayana Hariohandan 
Jagadeb, m.r.a.s., etc., of Tekkali (Gan|]am), 

3. The Honorary Treasurer submitted the completed annual 
acconnt.s for 1928-2& and the monthly accounts from April to 
June 1929. 

Resolved : that the expenditure in excess of the budget heads, 
under various heads, be sanctioned. 
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Betolred furtBar i that a tom oi 4,000 m tho oaah balance 
be pUoed on fixed depoait for six montbi m the ATUb»btd 
Sank, Limited 

4 CoQudered a letter no dated the 5th June 

1989, from the Secretary to QoTemment m the Mioutry of 
EdooatiOD, on the snbjeot of the laft audit report. 

BesoWed that m fntnre, the traTeUing allowance admlialble 
in the cue of the Sooiety^s eerrants ihonld be regulated by 
the mlea applicable to OoTernmeni aervanU of equal fttatna, the 
expreu aanotion of the CoonoU being required for any relaxation 
of theae mlea. 

Beaolred farther t that the Bdnoahon Secretary be informed 
that the ^oooont Baloi of the Society waadrawn ap in aocord- 
ance with the euggeationa made m paragraph 7, Audit Bepori 
no. 113 of 1987 2S, and oonaoquently it is not clear in what 
reapeoU theae mlea are defeotiTe and what model it u now 
euggasted sboold be adopted m redrafting them 

5 Coniidored a letter, dated the 10th Ifaroh 1929, from 
Metm. Laxao and Company snggeating that the Society ihoold 
appomt them its eole London agenta. 

BeaolTod that Hr Oldham be asked to adrue u to what, 
m his opinionj are the best arrangemeoU which can bo made 
for the B&lo of the Somoty'a pablioationa abroad 

Beeolred farther i that etepa bo taken to advertizd the 
Society^s pablioations 

6. Considered an appUoation for on increment of pay from 
Sheonandan Prasad, one of the office peons. 

Beeolred that no increment oan be giTOn for the present. 

7 Consxdereda domi-offloial letter dated the l8th Jnly 1920, 
from the Snpenntending Engineer, Sooth Bihar Circle, stating 
that no funds are arailablo (out of saTings) for additional seo 
tional book oases in the Somety's Ubrary 

BesolTod I that the cost of the additional book-oases required 
be, In these oircnmitanec^ met from the Moyarbhanj donation 
for the library 
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Resolved furtlier. that the following three firms, viz., Messrs. 
Mansfield and Sons, Shauhat, and Mitter and Company be 
invited to submit tenders for making and fitting sectional book¬ 
cases, uniform with those already fitted in the Library room to 
' line the northern and southern wails (below the gallery) of the 
Council room. 

8. Granted privilege leave for one month and four days to 
the Mithila Pandit. 

9 Considered a letter, dated the 28tb June 1929, from 
Professor R. D. Baner]!, tendering bis resignation of membership 
of the Council and of the Editorial Board, 

Resolved t that his resignation be accepted. 

Resolved further that the Hon^ble Mr. Justice James be 
appointed a member of the Editorial Board in the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Professor Baner]i. 

Resolved further ; that Mr. H. R, Batheja be appointed 
a member of the Council in the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Professor Banerji, and Dr. Haiichand in the vacancy caused 
by the death of Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Ramavatra Sarma. 

10. Resolved that Mr. J. S. Armour be appointed Honorary 
Secretary of the Society in place of Mr. H. E. Horne, on the 
latter^B transfer to the Muslim University, Aligarh, 

Resolved further: that the thanks of the Council be recorded 
for the work done by Mr. Horne for the Society during the 
terms of office. 

11. Considered a D.-O., letter, dated the 3rd August 1929, 
from the Superintendent, Government Printing, stating that, 
according to the revised estimate, the cost of printing and 
bmdmg the Purnea "Volume of the Buchanan Reports in quarter 
leather amounts to Rs. 6,000 for 600 copies, as compared with 
Rs. 4,000 for the Same number of copies in cloth. 

Resolved that the volume be bound in quarter leather. 

Resolved further ; that, in view of the fact that the cost of 
this volume is more than double the original estimate, Govern¬ 
ment he asked to foiego, as a special concession, their 25 per cent, 

IRee-J. 
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profit^ thai redaoicg ths cott of the volnme (In qaerter leather 
binding) from Es. 6,000 to Be. 4,000 

Beeolved fortber i that the tale price of the Tolame (ongmallj 
fixed at H« 7 8-0) be B*. lit-8 0 if the ooat u Ea. 6,000 and 
Bi. 19 il the coat ib Ea 4,000 

12 Coniidered the detirabdify of an exchange of pablioatioiij 
With the following yit. (1) The Serrant of India j (2) The 
Indian Hutoncal Qnarterlj, (8) The Mysore Umvervitj 

JoomaL 

Heaolvedi that exchange of pabUc&tions be arranged with 
(2) bnt not with (1) and (8) 

IS Bead and recorded a post card, dated the 21rt May 1029, 
on the subject of exchange of pnhhcationa from the Ola Ijeipcg 

14 Sanctioned the following items of expenditore m 
eonnacUon with the pablioation of Bnohsnan's Bhagaipnr 
Journal, via., 

Es* a p. 

(а) loiong in and wntmg names, etc.) on 

copy of Baohanaa'i map of Bhagal 
par—£ 4 ; and reprodaotioD of the 
map—£ 6 0 6 ISS 14 4 

(б) Collotype prints of do Oraaf's plan 

of Shah Shuja^s palace and gardens 
afcBajmahal—£9 121 7 7 

(e) Fhotograpbio reprodnotion on a maoh 
enlarged scale of Boobanin's map 
of Bhagalpur Distnot—£ 1 6 6 « 17 3 0 

Total 272 9 8 

IB Considered a proposal made by Mr K P JcyaswaJ, 
With referenoe to the next annual meeting of the Society 

Resolved i that the Uov Father Heias of the St. Xavier's 
College, Bombay, be innted to delirer the address at that 
meeting 

Resolved farther i that ho bo albwod return first okas rail 
fare from Bombay 


H.B HOBNE, 
ffcHorarf Qejttral Seer^tar/ 



Proceedings of a meeting of the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society held in the Society’s Office on 
the 6th September 1929. 

Pees ENT. 

Mr. H. E, Florae (in the chair). 

Mr. D. N. Sen, 

Dr. A. P. Banerji Saafcri. 

Mr. J. S. Armour. 

Mr K. P. Jayaswal. 

Rai Sahib Mauoranjau Ghosh. 

Rai Bahadur Ramgopal Singh Choudhuri, 

1, Confirmed the prooeedings of the last meeting of the 
Council, held on the 4th August 19ii9. 

2. The Honorary Treasurer submitted the monthly account# 
for July and August 1929. 

Resolved . that the accounts bo passed. 

8. Considered the Revised Estimate for 1929-30 and the 
Budget Estimate for 1930-31. 

Resolved : that the Estimates be passed. 

Resolved further : that m view Jo£ the growing expenses of 
the Society Government be requested to increase the Grant. 

4. Considered letter no. 4038-42-E., dated the 29th 
July 1929, from the Assistant Secretary to Government, 
Education and Development Department. 

Resolved: that Government be informed that the continuance 
of the supply of the following Journals is consideied essential:— 
Annual Report, Arohseologioal Survey of India j Memoirs of 
the Arohseological Survey of India, Epigraphia Indioa ■ 

5. Considered letter no. 794-1-Con—29, dated the 30th 
July 1929, from the Principal Librarian, Connemara Public 
Library, 'Bgmore, Madras, ofEering an exchange of pubhcatiouB, 

Resolved ; that the offer be accepted. 
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6 CoBijdered tho tendert for Sectional Bookciaei m the 
Councfl Boom mbmitted by Metin. Mansfield and Soni, 
Calcntta, and Mesara. Jlllittor and Oo, Patna. 

Becolved that the tender of Meun. Mitter and Co. be 
accepted 

7 Bead and recorded a letter, dated the Slat Auguit 1929, 
from the Ber H Herai, S J, Director of Indian Hiatonoal 
fioacaroh Institnte, Bombay, accepting the mvitation of the 
S<>oioty to deliTer an addreea at the next Arinnal General 
Meeting 

b CoDiidered the instraotioD of the Auditor m the last 
Anditor^e Report that a formal declaration of tho Headquarter! 
of the Society be made. 

Declared formally that the headquarter! of tho Bihar and 
Onaaa Research Society are the Office of the Society in the Patna 
Museum, Patna. 

Besolred t that a copy of the formal declaration be aant to 
tho Secretary to OoTeminent, Bduoation and Derelopment 
Department 

9 Couflidered the arrangements to be made in connection 
with the Oriental Oonferenoe to be held m Patna next year 
under the auspices of the Society 

BeaolTcd i that the preparations for the holding of the 
Con&renoe m Patna be set on foot at once 

BeaoWed further: that a copy of this resolution be sent to 
Dr Knihnaswami Aiyangar, m.a, ph.d, Prafeseor, Hnlvemty 
of Madras. 

10 Considered the payment of the ooit of 100 extra reprints 
BDpphed toProfnsor C Smha, by the Society 

Beu'Toi I tbit the Supermtendent of Gorenunent Pnntmg 
be requested to Indicate os separate items (a) the printing 
charges, and (i) the cost of paper, in the bill for these reprints, 
and to indicate them separately, so far as is possible, in dl 
future bills. 

J 8 ABMOUB, 

Boimrary SeertUrj 



Proceedings of a Meeting of the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, held in the Society’s 0£S.ce 
on the 24:th November 1929. 

Present : 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal (m the chair), 

Mr. D. N. Sen. 

Mr. G E Fawoua 
Ml J. F. W. James. 

Dr. A. P, Banerji Sastri. 

Dr. Han Chand Sastri. 

Mr. H. R. Batheja. 

Mr. J. S. Armour 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the meeting of the Council 
held on the 6th September, 1929. 

2. The monthly accounts for September and October, 1929, 
were snbmitted by tbe Honorary Treasurer and passed. 

8. Elected the following new member : 

The Right Rev. Doctor Sullivan, S J., Bishop of Patna. 

4. Considered an application, dated the SOth September, 
1929, from the Mithila Pandit. 

Resolved : that the excess daily allowance be sanctioned. 

Resolved further . that the Honorary Secretaiy be author¬ 
ized to sanction excess daily allowance for periods of 
10 days when necessary. 

6 Considered arrears of subscription outstanding against 
certain members. 
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BMolred : tlut In conformity with the Auditor’s iustmo* 
tions, the following sTresrs be wntteo off 



B*. 

Mr Harari Mall Bsrohiya 

86 

Profeasor Bhate (deceased) 

12 

Mr M N Hutt 

60 

Hr Chhote Lull Jam 

80 

Mr Godavans Misn 

86 

Mr H P Saatn 

40 

31r Kshemdhan Singh 

48 

Mr B. P Smha 

48 


Ketolved further that every eflori be made to realise 
the rubsenptiooe oatstacdmg agaixut members for 
periodi during ^^oh they had reoeived copies of the 
Journal 

6 Condrmed the statement of the stock of Journals. 

7 Sanctioned pajment at the rate of Be 18a forme of Id 
pages as remnueration for reading the proofs of the Catalogue 
of Sansknt Manueoripts. 

8 Goosidered oertam Library business 

Beeolved that tbe following books be purobased ; 

(1) Spanish Doouments oonoenung Bnghih Voyagei 
to the Caribbean (Hakli^t Society) Pnoo 26 
•hiiUngfl 

(2) Manual d'ArohcoIogio Onentale depuJi les ongiues, 
by Dr G Contanan, Vol L Pnce 32 shilling** 

f3) Les Premierei CtvilisatiQni, by G Pongeres, VoL 
L Price L2 ihilUn^s 

Besolved further i that the following book bo added to the 
list of Government publioationi to be obtained at oon 
cession rates — 

Antiquities of Sindh, by Cousens 

9 Oonaider^ a proposal by Mr Home ft an Ordinary 
bleating of the Society 

Eosolved that Mr GOB Hunter, Professor of History 

at Moms College, Nagpur, bo invited to address the 
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Society at an Ordinaiy Meeting to be held in January, 
1930. 

10. Considered the wider distribution of the Journal. 
Besolved that the following be added to the list :— 

(1) Messrs. Kegan Paul, Tiencb, Trubner & Co. 

(SJ) hdward Goldston. 

(S) The Times Literary Supplement. 

Besolved further : that arrangements be made to effect an 
exchange of Journals with learned Societies in Rome, 
Warsaw, Prague, etc. 

11. Considered the preparation of Dr. Buohanan^s Bihar 
and Patna Report. 

Resolved ; that the Council record its indebtedness to Mr, 
J. P, W. James, who has agreed to edit the Report. 

I2v Sanctioned certain items of expenditure in connection 
with the publication of Dr, Buchanan^s Bhagalpur Journal. 

18. The Chairman intimated thattbe Hon^ble Sir Courtney 
Terrell, Kt, Vice-President of the Soo’ety, desired, on account 
of increasing pressure of other duties, to be permitted to tender 
his resignation of his office 

Resolved : that his resignation be regretfully accepted, 
and that the Council place on record its appreciation of 
his services during his term of office. 

Resolved further ; that with the ooncurrenoe of His 
Excellency the President, the Hon^ble Mr. Justice 
J. P. W. James, Judge of the High Court of Patna, 
be elected Vice-Piesident. 

14. Read a letter, dated the 19tb September, 1929, from Dr. 
Knshnaswami Aiyangar, to the Chairman, re tho Sixth All- 
India Oriental Conference, to bp held m Patna next year 

Resolved ; that a Committee of the followmg gentlemen 
be appointed to make arrangements for the Conference ; 
Honorary Secretary—Dr Han Chand Sastn, Professor of 

Sanskrit, Patna College. 

Honorary Treasurer—Mr. D. N. Sen, Priuoipal of Bihar 

National College. 
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Mimberi - 8if Snltu Ahmad, Vice ChanoePcr 
o£ Patna UniTerntj' 

Mr G B Pawonj, Director of PabUo 
Inatniotioii, Hihar and Oruea. 

Mr H E Horne, Pro-Vioe-Chan- 
oetlorof Abgarh UnlveTsit/ 

Hon ble Mr Jutice Jamoi, Vioo* 
Preiident-eleQt, Bihar and Qnia 
Eeaearoh Soeiaty 

Mr K. P JajMwal, Editor of the 
Joamal, Bihar and Onsaa Eeaeareh 
Sooietj 

Mr J S Armour, Honorary Secretary 
Bihar and Onaea Besearoh Society 
16 Conaidered the preparation of VohimeS of theCotaJogoe 
of Sanekrit ManxuonpU in Mithjla. 

Beaolrod that the CcnnoQ record ita indehtedneai to Mr 
Jayaitral and Dr Han Chand Saaiii, who hare agreed 
to edit the Vohune. 


J 3 AEMODB, 
Eonorarf S^trctarf 



Proceedings of a special General Meet¬ 
ing of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, held at the Society’s Office 
on the 28th September 1929. 

A special Geneial Meeting, convened in accordance with 
Rule 42, was held at the Society•’sjoffice on the 28th September, 
1929, to elect a member of the Society as a fellow of Patna 
University, in place of Mr, H. R. Batheja, whose term of office 
had expued. 

The following members were present i — 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Husain Khan. 

Mr. D. N. Sen. 

Rai Saheb Manoxanian Ghosh. 

Dr. A, P. Banerji Sastri. 

Mr. S, Narain. 

„ P N. Shaw. 

„ Adhar Chandra Ghosh. 

_ w 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Ismail. 

Mr. J. S, Armour. 

1 Mr. D. N. Sen was voted to the chair, 

2 Letter no. 7369, dated the 2nd August, 1929, from 
Registrar, Patna University, authorizing the meeting, having 
been read, the Chairman sorntinized the nomination papers 
which had been received. 

Dr. A. P. Banerji Sastri bemg the only member nominated : 
hiB election was put to the Imeeting and earned unanimously. 

J. S. ARMOUR, 
Honorary General Secretary, 
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FAREWELL DINNBfi TO Ma. HORNE 


Upon hu appointment ai Pro Vice-Cbaocellor of the Mnslim 
OniTerfitT' at Aligarh the following members of the Research 
Society gave a Farewell Burner to Mr H B Hom^ the 
Honorary General Secretary, m appreciation of his semoes to 
the Society, on Wednesday, tlia 14th Angns^ 191^9, at S-IS pjm 
in the Sooety'i rooms t— 

Sir Courtney Terrell, Vioe-Prefidont, 

Khan Bahador Sar&rai Hossain Khan 
Stir Saohidananda 8tDha« 

„ G B Fawcna. 

, Justice J F W James. 

„ K P J’ayaawal. 

Br A. P Bsnarji Saatn 
3fr W Sfackcnae. 

Br Han Gbaad Sastn. 

Bai Sabib Manoranjan Ghosh 
Mr D N Sen. 

,, J 6 Armoar 

Letters of apology for unavoidable absence were read from 
Mr Justice T S Maopbcrson, Bai Bahadur Bamgopal Singh 
Choudhun, Mr C M. Agarwala, and Mr N B. Batheja. 

J S ARMOUR, 
SoHorarf Otntrsl StcreUry 
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Transliteration of the Bevanagari 
Alphabet adopted in the Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Kesearch Society 
from 1925. 


Devnuugari. Eoman. 



DevanUgan. Eoman, 



t' 


th 


d 


dh 


n 


P 


ph 


b 


bb 

TT 

m 


1 


V 


1 


V 


i 


% 

5Er 

s 


b 


1 

• {Jnusvaia) 

m 

' {Anunaiiha) 

w 

m 

; [T^ictrga) 

h 

X {JiTivamHUga) 

h. 

) ( ( Vpad/lim8.nlya) ii 

^ [AmgraTia) 

J 

Udatta 

— 

Svania 

- 

Anudatta 

A 




